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PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS^ 



OBLAJPVB& Z. 

From native shores by tempests driven 

He sougtit a purer sky, 
And found beneath a wilder heaven 

The home of Liberty ! 

Mellex. 

Gablt in the autumn of 1636 a British vesseF 
approached the coast of New-England; it was 
filled with adventurers, who, on the first cry of 
land, eagerly crowded the deck to catch a glimpse 
of its rugged shores. Political dissentions and 
religious persecution, which, at that period, un- 
happily agitated England, induced many of her 
suhjects to quit the home of their fathers, and seek 
the hospitality, or endure the rigour of foreign 
climes; while others, stimulated by a romantic 
spirit of adventure; by ambition, or a thirst of 
gain; and allured by the sanguine representations 
of the enthusiastic, or the exaggerated repoi'ts of 
the interested, annually embarked their lives and 
fortunes, and swelled the population^ and extended 
vol, !• 1* 
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the boundaries of the infant colonies. Such was 
the moli^ group, who now gazed, for the first 
time, upo?fhe blue mountains and thickly wooded 
shores of New-England ; while, rapidly pressed 
forward by a favourable wind, the rough outlines of 
the landscape gradually assumed distinctness, and 
stood forth in all the glowing beauty and majestic 
grandeur of nature's colouring. 

Apart from his companions, stood a young man 
whose countenance and figure were singularly 
prepossessing. In an attitude of deep attention, 
he regarded the new world, which stretched around 
him; — ^his dark eyes now sparkling with admira- 
tion, then softening into sadness; and, again, some 
object of sublimity or beauty kindling the glow of 
enthusiasm on his cheek. To him, they seemed 
approaching a wilderness ; for already the forests 
were enveloped in darkness, and the gigantic hills 
invested with the shadows of twilight. Presently 
a dim speck appeared on the horizon : — it was the 
little village of Plymouth, the most ancient of the 
settlements, fast rising into importance, and far- 
famed for the success and enterprize of its inhabi- 
tants. 

The stranger experienced a momentary disap- 
pointment, as he rapidly surveyed the limited di- 
mensions, and rude architecture of that new * citv 
of refuge.* His fancy had sketched scenes of Ar- 
cadian loveliness, and coloured the picture, which 
it drew, with the fairy tints of romance; but he 
only saw, rising from the rocky and sea-girt shore, 
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the humble roofs of the Pilgrims^ clustered to- 
gether in two compact lines^ and thinly shaded by 
native trees; each tenement encircled* By a patch 
of vegetation, then wearing the seared and fading 
hues of autumn. The English colours waved 
gaily from the battlements of a square fort, which 
crowned the summit of a commanding eminence, 
and its flat roof was paced by several persons, who 
watched with curiosity the approaching vessel. 

* And this is my adopted country !' was his first 
reflection, accompanied by a deep sigh, as his 
thoughts reverted to the refinements of polished 
life to which he had been accustomed. But this 
involuntary chagrin gave places to other feelings, 
as the ship rode gallantly into the shallow but ex- 
tensive harbour, and anchored beneath the very 
rock which, seventeen years before, received the 
intrepid band of adventurers, wlio had forsaken 
the enjoyments and comforts of civilizSd life, brav- 
ed the bowlings of the wintry blast, the horrors of 
famine, and the terrors of an unknown wilderness, 
for * conscience' sake,' — reposing an unwavering 
confidence in Him, who had hitherto sustained and 
kept them, as in the ^hollow of his hand.' 

Major Atherton, in the enthusiasm which the 
scene inspired, remained lost in a train of reflec- 
tions, till accosted by the captain of the vessel, 
who enqu^*ed if he had any friend to welcome him 
on shore. 

*Jfo; I am friendless and a stranger,' he re- 
plied, and never had the loneliness of his situation 
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fltnick so forcibly on bis heart ; for, looking around^ 
he perceived the vessel was almost deserted, and 
tiiere were few of his fellow-passengers, who had 
not recognized some old acquaintance, and receiv- 
ed a cordial greeting. The inhabitants of the town 
hastened towards the ship, eager to learn tidings 
from the friends and relatives they had left in 
their native, and still fondly remembered, coun- 
try;— «and it was pleasant to witness the inter- 
change of kind inquirers, the mutual eitpressions of 
good-will, and the heart-felt earnestness, with 
which they listened to, even, the minutest incidents 
relating to those, with whom, though perhaps for- 
ever separated, th«y still*felt united by the ties of 
kindred affection, the sweet sympathies of one 
common coimtry, and the delightful associations of 
childhood and youth. 

Atherton indulged but a moment in gloomy re- 
flections: — ^flaturally cheerful, and always san- 
guine, he turned to the Captain, who still regard- 
ed him with an air of kindness, and said, 

* Pardon me, that I have so long trespassed on 
your patience ; but I feel like one in a dream, to 
whom every object is strange and incongruous; 
we seem to have passed the threshold of earth, 
and to verge on a new creation/ 

^ To me it is not new,' replied his companion, 
^ I have thrice before visited this rocky coast, and 
am well known to most of the inhabitants; and if 
my services can be of use to you, I pray you to 
command them/ 
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^ I thank jon^* returned the young man, fervent- 
ly ; ^ but I have one kinsman in this land of s^^an- 
gers^ to whom my first respects are due ; Captain 
Standish^ sir, with whom you are probably ac- 
quainted. I am personally unknown to him, but 
we are nearly aUjiBd by blood, and I would crave 
your courtesy to shew me the place of his resi- 
dence.* 

*The military commander of New-Plymouth,* 
said the Captain. ' You will find a warm hearty as 
well as a brave one, in him ; and I will gladly go 
with you to his house, as soon as I can find a 
moment of leisure.' 

So saying, they bofh sprang on shore, and Ather- 
ton continued walking alone, to and fro, on the 
beach, until the crowd* had dispersed, and he was 
rejoined by the Captain, from whom he learned^ 
with chagrin, that Captain Standish had gone to 
the Massachusetts Bay, to transact sbme public 
business, and that the period of his return was 
uncertain^ 

<It was an unlucky planet which presided at 
my birth,* he said, ' but patience must be my coun- 
ter-charm ; and so, if it please you, Captain, I will 
return to your floating castle to-night, and the 
moiTow may bring me better fortune.' 

They, however, continued to walk on, for a con- 
siderable time, and almost in silence; it was a mild 
evening, in the early part of September ; and, just 
escaped from the monotony of a long and tedious 
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Toyagef the bright and beautiful moonligM scene- 
ry floated before their eyes, like a rision of en- 
chantment Every object^ half hid» and half re- 
vealed, in the pale and uncertain light, was mel- 
lowed into grace ; and not a sound wa» heard, ex- 
cept the sighing of the wind amoig the trees of the 
forest,, which hung, like a cloud, around the skirts 
of the settlement, and the low murmuring of the 
Ocean, slowly rolling its waves upon the strand. 
The village of Plymouth, with its lowly houses 
and cultivated folds, alone interrupted the wil4 
magnificence of nature; and, ummportant as it 
* seemed amidst her vast dominions, was a striking 
monument of the enterprise of man, and the free- 
dom and independence of his spirit 

The scene produced* in the mind of Afherton, 
sensations of mingled awe and delight ; he felt, as 
if translated to a holier and happier sphere ; and, 
for awhile, the passions, and hopes, and disappoint- 
ments of earth, were lost in the novelty and in- 
tenseness of his emotions. He stopped, and gazed 
around; and his companion, who, if he did not 
comprehend the nature of his fedings, at leasts 
forbore to interrupt them, retired within the sha- 
dow of a dwelling-house, apart from Atherton, who 
stood leaning againstthe twisted and gnarled trunk 
of a venerable oak, quite unconscious of his* vicini- 
ty to the residence of man* 

The evening was far advanced, the busy hum of 
voices had ceased, and a few feeble lights stream- 
ing through the narrow casements, and then sud- 
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denly extioguudiedf shewed, that the inhabitants 
were fast seeking their repose. 

Suddenly, a low^ sweet strain of vocal music 
stole upon the ear ;— 4t gradually rose, and swelled 
into fttU cadence, and ^a female voice, soft, rich, 
and powerful, predominated in a slow and solemn 
tune of sacred melody. Atherton started, and look- 
ed round ; but his half uttered exclamation of sur- 
prise w^ interrupted by the Captain, who sc^ly 
approached, motioning him to silence. 

'Hush,' said he in a whi^r, 'or we shall dis- 
turb the family, who are now at their evening wor- 
ship; it is the custom, h&pe, to begin and close each 
day with devotMmal exercises, in which the sing- 
ing of a psalm is included.^ 

' And whose voice is that, so full of sweetness 
and harmony,' asked Atherton. 

' It is Miriam Grey's, the fairest maiden of New-' 
England,' replied his friend ; ' but had we not bet- 
ter withdraw ? I would not, for the world, be dis- 
covered loitering beneath the windows.' 

' Oh no, not yet, hark !' said Atherton, almost 
breathless with attention; and again he listened, 
till the last notes died away ; and even then linger- 
ed, hoping again to hear the voice, or at least to 
catch a glimpse of the fair musician : but he waited 
in vain ; all continued silent, and, though a faint 
light shewed the apartment in which the family 
was assembled, they were screened from observa- 
tion by a curtain, which hung against the case- 
ment. At that moment, too, a favourite dog, who 
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had long shared the fortunes of Atherton^ Began to 
bark at some offensive object, threatening a speedy 
discovery ; and he reluctantly turned from the spot. 
During the remainder of their walk, Major 
Atherton sunk into a deep reverie : and bis imagina- 
tion was so excited by the events of the evening, 
and the novelty of his situation, that it was long 
after he had retired to rest, before sleep visited his 
eyelids; — and, then, the sweet voice of Miriam 
Grey haunted his dreams. He awoke and heard 
only the waves lashing the sides of the vessel, and 
the wind whistling among the shrouds ; and again 
closing his eyes, to exclude the day-light, which 
was beginning to steal into the cabin, he fell into a 
long and profound slumber. 
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CRAVTHR Urn 

Scenes of woe and scenes of pleadv^, 
Scenes that former thoughts renewy 

Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure, 
Now a last and sad adieu ! 



BVRNS. 



The father of Major Atherton was left an orphan 
in early childhood ; and, with an only sister, con- 
signed to the guardianship of bis maternal uncle. 
Sir Robert Fenly, who, in receiving his young 
charge from the hands of their dying mother, pro- 
mised to watch over them with care, and faithfully 
discharge the duties of his interesting and respon- 
sible office ;-^a promise which he fulfilled, at least, 
to his own satisfaction, by entrusting their educa- 
tion and morals entirely to strangers ; while, en- 
gaged in an eager pursuit of pleasure, which left 
no leisure from its selfisli and absorbing engag- 
inents to observe tlie intellectual progress of his 
wards, he contented himself with remarking, from 
time to time, their proficiency in the outward ac- 
complishments, suited to their rank and age, and 
which, in his opinion, were alone of essential im- 
portance. ^ But the gentleman he selected, as tutor 
to his nephew, was fortunately possessed of excel- 
lent principles, a vigorous understanding, and those 
attaching qualities of the mind and heart, which 
secured the entire confidence and affection of his 

vei^. I. 2 
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pupil, and effectually counteracted his own pernici- 
ous example. 

Young Atherton was naturally grave and reflec- 
tive, but cheerful and unreserved in the society of 
those he loved, and susceptible of a depth and ardour 
of attachment, which could only be appreciated by 
those who knew him most intimatdy* Deeply feel- 
ing the indifference of his uncle, whose blind par- 
tiality to an only son seemed to exclude every other 
object of regard from his heart ; and with few natu- 
ral ties to interest his affections, they became 
almost entirely centered in his sister. Miss Ather- 
ton regarded her brother with enthusiastic tender- 
ness ; she was gay, innocent, and lovely ; and, till 
her seventeenth year, scarcely experienced a plea- 
sure, of which he was not the source, or participa- 
tor. But, at that time, Atherton began to watch 
the progress of a still stronger and more engross- 
ing passion ; nor was it without many painful ef- 
forts, he could reconcile himself to the idea, that, 
in future, her heart would be devoted to another, 
and their pursuits and interests no longer united. 
But he was destined to i-eceive a deeper and more 
lasting wound. The week previous to that ap- 
pointed for her marriage. Miss Athei*ton was seiz- 
ed with a violent disorder, which brought her to 
an untimely grave, in the spring-tide of life and 
beauty, when all around her breathed of love and 
happiness, and the future seemed strewed with 
thomless and unfading flowers. 

The health and spirits of Atherton sunk under 
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the withering blow; nor was it, till ntonthg of 
wretchedness had passed away, that a new misfor- 
tune aroused the dormant energy of his mind. Sir 
Robert Fenly died suddenly, leaving his affairs in 
a state of extreme derangement, and his improvi- 
dence and dissipation had not only ruined himself, 
but induced him to borrow freely from the' inheri- 
tance of his ward, to support his extravagance, and 
pay the arrears of the gaming table : and though 
he probably intended to refund it before his ne- 
pliew became of age, death surprised him, in the 
midst of his days, with his plan and schemes un- 
accomplished, and all that remained of a once noble 
fortune, was an entailed estate, which descended to 
his son and heir. 

These tidings awoke Atherton from his lethargy 
of grief; stript at once of independence, and, by 
the hand which ought to have cherished his inte- 
rests, he felt the necessity of immediate exertion ; 
and the effort happily diverted his mind from the 
calamity which had long entirely occupied it. In- 
clination decided him to embrace the profession of 
arms, and he obtained an Ensign's commission in 
a regiment of foot, then quartei*ed in the village of 

■■ , in Lancashire. 

Atherton there became acquainted with Eleanor 
Standish, the heiress of an ancient family, wfcf^ he- 
reditary estates were watered by the Dougla*^- and, 
deeply touched by the charms of her mind and per- 
son, he, for the first time, felt the full extent of his 
uncle's injustice. It was no longer in his power 
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to offer ber an establishment suitable to her rank 
and expectations; and» too generous to seek her 
affections^ under circumstances which must in- 
volve her in difficulties, he withdrew, in doubt and 
sadness, from her dangerous society. 

The pacific reign of James the first, admitted 
few opportunities for military distinction; and, 
eager to engage in active duty, and acquire an ho- 
nourable rank in his profession, Atherton obtained 
a furlough, and repaired to Holland, then the scene 
of contention between the disciples of Calvin and 
Arminius, each of whose followers had resorted to 
the sword to decide their controversy. 

The intrepid bravery of the young Ensign, unit- 
ed with a prudence and judgment beyond his years, 
procured him the favour of the Prince of Orange, 
who distinguished him by his personal regard, and 
rewarded his services by promoting him to the 
command of a reigment. But amidst the bustle of 
a camp, Eleanor Standisb retained her influence 
over his imagination, and occupied his thouglits in 
every moment of repose ; for nearly two years he 
had been self-banished from her presence, and anx- 
iety respecting her often weighed heavily on his 
spirits : he was, therefore rejoiced, when a suspen-* 
sion of hostilities at length permitted him to re- 
tire from the field, and return to his native country. 

Colonel Atherton, on arriving in England, pro- 
ceded directly to Lancashire, impatient of a mo- 
ment's delay, until he r^hed the residence of Miss 
Standisb. As he rode tiirough the stately avenue^ 
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and looked wistfully at tho mansion, which used to 
be hospitably thrown open to admit the stranger, 
ho was struck by the gloom and silence that sur- 
rounded ity and something like a melancholy fore- 
boding damped the ardour of expectation. He 
knocked long and loudly at the door, befoi*e he 
could make himself heard, and it was^ at last^ 
opened by an old domestic, whose countenance was 
familiar to him, though changed and sori'owful 
since the days when he had last seen it. His en- 
quiries' respecting the family were minute, but 
though he had fancied himself prepared for the 
worst, he was inexpressibly shocked by the intelli- 
gence lie received. 

Eleanor Standish had embraced the tenets of the 
Puritans, and, with some others of her distinguish- 
ed house, fonnally renounced the faith and worship 
of her ancestors; Her father, incensed at her con- 
duct, and unable to effect a change in her newly 
adopted opinions, which wei'e fixed by the dictates 
of conscience, banished her from his presence, and 
be^iueathed liis whole estate to a distant branch of 
the family. But a few months of loneliness, suc- 
ceeded by a mortal illness, softened his heart to- 
wards his only child, and, in his last hours, she 
>vas again folded in his embrace, and blessed witli 
his forgiveness. Tho arguments of the interested 
and prejudiced, however, had persuaded him, that 
it would be criminal to leave his fortune, at the 
disposal of one, who would doubtless appropriate it 
to the use of a sect, which had already set at defi- 

vol.. I* 2 * 
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ance the established laws and religion of theii^ 
country ; and he, therefore^ made no alteration in 
his will ; but added a codicil, which left his daughter 
heiress to her mother's estate, sufficient to render 
her independent^ but not rich. Eleanor was too 
happy at being restored to her fathers affection, to 
regret the loss of superfluous wealth, though it was 
not without deep and painful emotion, that she 
bade farewell to the home of her youth, and retired 
to the house of a widowed relative in a distant part 
of the country. 

ColonffI Atherton listened, with interest, to the 
simple tale of the garrulous domestic ; he had been 
taught, from childhood, to believe the church of 
England infallible, and that, on the existence of its 
forms and privileges, depended the security of the 
crown, and all that was valuable to a loyalist. He 
had viewed with abhorrence, not unmixed with 
contempt, the surprising increase and firm resist- 
ance of the non-conformists, and conceived it the 
bounden duty of every faithful subject, to check 
their audacious pretensions. With these senti- 
ments, he naturally heard^ with the keenest disap- 
pointment, that Eleanor Standish had united her- 
self to that despised and persecuted sect; and, 
fondly as he loved her, pride and principle revolted 
from the idea of receiving a Puritan^ for the bosom 
companion of his future life. 

Still, however, he would not, at once^ relinquish 
his long cherished hopes, nor would he believe it 
possible that one^ so young and gentle^ could long 
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remain blinded by the spirit of fanaticism. He re- 
solyed^ at all erents, to see her once more, were it 
only from respect to the memory of her father, and 
sympathy in her own misfortunes ; and during his 
rapid journey thither, he almost persuaded himself, 
that these were the leading objects of his yisit 

Colonel Atherton felt his heart beat quicker, as 
he drew near her sequestered dwelling; and, what- 
ever had been his feelings and resolutions, preju- 
dice yanished, and creeds and sects were forgotten, 
when he found himself again and alone in the pre- 
sence of his beloyed Eleanor. She looked paler 
than formerly, and her countenance was pensive, 
almost to sadness ; but her smiloi was as sweet as 
ever, and her blushing confusion, more eloquent 
than language, revealed the untold secret of her 
heart. 

Colonel Atherton, too happy to think of reason 
or re^solve, yielded to the impulse of passionate ten- 
derness, and whispered a tale of love, and hope, 
and constancy, which drew from her lips a confes- 
sion, that her affections had been long devoted to 
him, nor did she shrink from a firm but modest 
avowal of the principles she had adopted, in the 
earnestness of sincere conviction, candidly acknow- 
ledging, that no worldly advantage would ever 
tempt her to forsake them ; and her lover, convinc- 
ed, that arguments would be vain, freely conceded 
to her the rights of conscience, and promised her 
the full exercise of her religious principles and wor- 
ship. 
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Their union, which, shortly, took place, proved 
happy beyond the common lot oC mortals, and 
though Colonel Atherton had probably indulged 
the hope, that the tacit influence, or mild persua- 
sions of the husband, would eventually restore his 
wife to the bosom of the church, a more intimate 
knowledge of her character satisfied him, that the 
opinions she had deliberately chosen, would con- 
tinue to guide her through life. Mrs. Atherton 
was firm, but not bigotted ; and, though strongly 
attached to her own creed, was far from condemn- 
ing all others, as erroneous. She reverenced the 
virtues of her husband, and happily exercised the 
rare prudence to avoid all religious controversy 
with him ; while he, though unwavering in his faith, 
could not but respect the doctrines, which she so 
beautifully exemplified, by a life of uniform and un- 
obtrusive piety and benevolence.. 
. This mutual forbearance and liberality produc- 
ed the desired effect on the mind of their only child, 
who, though educated in the forms of the establish- 
ed church, honoured the more austere principles of 
his mother, and listened, with submissive attention, 
to the pure and virtuous precepts, which distilled, 
like the * dews of Hermon,' from her lips. His 
mind thus unprejudiced, and left to the guidance' 
of reason and scripture, in all matters of mere 
nominal importance, escaped the infection of party- 
spirit, which excited so much rancour during his 
youth, and, afterwards, bui'st forth and subverted 
the pillars of church and state. 
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Edward Atherton grew up, gay, sj^rited End 
handsome ; with all the vigour and enthusiasm of 
his father's character, happily tempered by the 
vivacity and gentleness of his mother's. Educated 
in retirement, and accustomed to little society,^ 
beyond his family circle, he entered into manhood^ 
with an ingenuous and well disciplined mind, a san- 
guine and adventurous disposition, and spirits buoy- 
ant with hope and happiness. Active in his pur- 
suits, he betrayed an early predeliction for a milita- 
ry life, and, though not without many scruples, his 
parents, at length consented to his wishes ; and, at 
the age of eighteen, he received a Lieutenant^s 
commission, in a regiment then commanded by his 
father. The regiment soon after received orders 
to sail with the army of the Duke of Buckingharaf 
to succour the Huguenots of Rochelle ; and, in that 
ill starred expedition, both father and son were 
distinguished by their courage and address ^ but 
Colonel Atherton received a mortal wound in the 
engagement, and died, a few hours after, in the 
arms of his afflicted son. 

Edward Atherton, stricken in heart, with the ir- 
reparable loss he had sustained, returned to the 
desolate mansion of his mother with the fatal in- 
telligence; and, though it was disclosed to her 
with the utmost precaution, the shock produced an 
effect upon her health and spirits, from which she 
never entirely recovered. 

Atherton's talents and zeal in his profession, ac- 
quired him many friends, and he was advanced to 
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the rank o^ Major far sooner than he had antici- 
pated ; but, though surrounded by every allurement 
to pleasure and dissipation, his principles were un- 
tainted, and his lieart ever turned, with aflfectionatc 
Solicitude, to the scenes of his earliest enjoyments ; 
and, in every interval of duty, he flew to their quiet 
shades, and almost regi*etted, wlien the call of 
honour again forced him from the society of his 
beloved parent 

Mrs. Atherton survived her husband several 
years ; they were passed in profound retirement, 
but filled up with active duties, employed in noise- 
less efforts to promote a cause, in which she believ- 
ed the interests of reli^on involved ; in works of 
charity and benevolence, particularly towards the 
persecuted Puritans, who were relieved by her 
bounty, and often sheltered beneath her roof. In 
tte meridian of her days, she awaited, with perfect 
composure, the expected moment of her departure 
from a world, which had ceased to charm, happy 
in the virtue and prosperity of her son, and soothed 
in the last stages of a lingering decline, by his ef- 
fectionate and unwearied attention. Never was a 
parent more deeply and justly lamented; and it 
was fortunate for Major Atherton, that profession- 
al engagements drew him from the indulgence of 
his solitary grief. 

Public events, at that time, engaged the attention 
of every one, and the affairs of the kingdom seemed 
daily assuming a more dark and threatening as- 
pect. The number and influence of the Puritans 
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was raiHdly augmenting. Far from being intimi- 
dated by threats, they opposed a determined and 
zealous resistance to the arbitrary measures, which 
the impolitic obstinacy of Charles, instigated by 
the implacable Archbishop Laud, had adopted. An 
alarming insurrection had taken place in the Scot- 
tish Capital, when, in compliance with a royal 
mandate, an attempt was made to read the Litur- 
gy in its churches ; and, already, a military force 
was regarded by many as indispensibly necessary 
to crush the power and check the progress of the 
rebels. 

Major Atherton was firmly attached to his fath- 
er's religion, and would cheerfully have encounter- 
ed death, to advance the interests of his sovereign, 
and the glory of his country. But his conscience 
revolted from the idea of aiding in a war of perse- 
cution, against an inoffensive sect of christians, 
who claimed nothing but the privilege of enjoying 
their opinions unmolested, and of sharing, with 
their fellow subjects, the protection of the govern- 
ment, to which they acknowledged allegiance. Re- 
spect for the memory of his mother, and subduing 
recollections of her tenderness, her purity, her un- 
afiected piety, strengthened these lenient sentiments. 
He could not cherish harsh and groundless preju- 
dices against a sect, which she had loved, and his 
father had favoured 5 and, though he was daily ac- 
customed to hear them derided and denounced, his 
judgment remained unbiassed, and, in spite of ar- 
guments and raillery, and against interest itself, 
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he remained convincedy that their cause was jos^ 
faowever mistakeriy and that the rights of con- 
science were too sacred to he infringed bj the 
arbitrary will of a monarch. 

Still, however, an ardent love of his profession^ 
and the natural desire to attain the honours which 
tempted his ambition, and seemed within his grasps 
struggled long and powerfully against the convic- 
tions of reason and conscience. But the generous 
impulse of a candid and well-principled mind final- 
ly prevailed over every selfish consideration, and 
determined him to resign his commission, and with 
it the dreams of glory, which had so long delight- 
ed his imagination. 

Major Atherton returned to- Lancashire, de- 
pressed in spirits, and his father's house, no long- 
er cheered by the smiles of those he had so fondly 
loved, awakened the most melancholy reminiscen- 
ces. He had few around him to excite interest or 
affection, and in relinquishing the active duties^ 
which had so long occupied his attention, he felt as 
if he had resigned the gay and busy world, and had 
no. object worthy of pursuit and exertion. With 
such sombre feelings, the winter passed away drea- 
rily enough ; but a dejection so foreign to his na- 
tural disposition could not long retain its influence ; 
and the return of spring, with its train of rural 
pleasures, and varied occupations, gradually with- 
drew his thoughts from the past. An unexpected 
occurrence also took place, which gave a new im- 
pulse and direction to his mind. 
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Mr. FuUertony an intelligent young man^ who 
had resided several years in the colony of New- 
Plymouthy just at that time chanced to rerisit 
England^ and frequently met with Major Atherton 
at the house of a mutual friend* Warm and san- 
guine in his feelings, he confidently believed, that 
New-England would soon become the most happy 
and favoured region of the earth ; and painted its 
charms and advantages with an enthusiasm, which 
com^etely dazzled the ima^ation of Atherton. 
Mr. FuUerton, without dreaming of such an effect 
was daily imbuing him with a portion of his own 
spirit; and, from repeated conversations respecting 
the early colonists of America, he began to \rish 
himself transported to their land of simple habits 
and nncorrupted morals. It was not long before 
these incipient desires became confirmed and ac- 
tive ; and Major Atherton, romantic, fond of no- 
velty and adventure, and rapid in his decisions, made 
speedy preparations for a voyage to the western 
world. Mr. FuUerton was pleased with his deter- 
mination, and regretted that he would not accom- 
pany him ; but business detained him in England, 
whence it was his intention to proceed to the 
Continent, and the period of his return was uncer- 
tain. 

Major Atherton, eager to execute his project, 
committed his affairs to a trusty agent, and hasten- 
ed to Falmouth, where a vessel was in readiness to 
cross the Atlantic. He arrived there just in time 
to secure a passage ; in a few moments the moor- 
vox. X. 3 
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ings were loosed^ and the white cliffs of his native 
land receded fast from his view. He stood with 
his eyes fixed on the shore he had left^ p^haps 
forever^ till the highest stretch of land dwindled to 
a pointy and hung like a light cloud in the distant 
heavens, and at last faded from his sight. He 
looked ground — ^the vessel pursued its tranquU 
coiirse, cutting the deep green waves, and leaving 
far behind, a foamy tnuA: : a strong breeze swelled 
the canvass, and, all around the circling horizon, 
•the vast ocean mingled with the blue and cloudless 
tsky. 






AT THB PHiOBIMS., tT 



A man in chiefest trusty 



Whose life was sweet and conTersation just, 
Whose parts an4 wisdom most men did excel ; 
An honour to his place, as all can tell. 

NEW ElTALASD^S MEMORIAL. 

• 

The day after his arriyal at Plymouth^ MajoL-^ 
Atherton delivered several letters of introductioii^ 
with which Mr. Fullerton had furnished him, and 
am6ng others, one to Mr. Winslow, then governor 
of the colony. He was received hy that gentleniau 
with the most cordial hospitality, and so earnestly 
solicited to remain his guest, at least, till he had 
arranged his future plans, that Atherton could not 
without an appearance of affectation refuse the offer- 
ed courtesy. It was, indeed, a courtesy truly grateful 
to his feelings. £:iFhausted by the fatigues of a long 
voyage, and cast on a world of strangers, the society 
of an intelligent friend, and the comforts of a well- 
ordered family, were peculiarly soothing to his spi- 
rits. The unobtrusive attentions of all around him, 
which delicately inferrred that they received rather 
than bestowed obligationsi and the ease with which 
he found himself included in their domestic arrange- 
ments, removed from his mind every idea of intru- 
sion, and he soon felt as perfectly at home, and free 
from restraint, as if only renewing an intercourse 
with his early and £amiliar friends*. 

Mr. Winslow, himself aa eiqperienced travellor^ 
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had too often enjoyed the kindness of strangers not 
to appreciate its value, and the native benevolence 
of his heart led him to embrace every opportunity 
to confer on others such civilities, as he had grate- 
fully received, under various circumstances, during 
his eventful life. A zealous adherent to the prin- 
ciples of the non-conformists, he attached himself 
to the church at Leyden, and embarked with the 
first adventurers, for the then inhospitable region 
of North America. Possessed of uncommon ac- 
tivity and address, a sound judgment and discrim- 
inating mind, he acquired great influence with the 
colonists, and was early associated with others of 
approved worth, in the management of their civil 
affairs. Every action of his life was dictated by 
the purest motives, and rendered subservient to 
their interests, and the advancement of that reli« 
gion, for which they had made such astonishing sa- 
crifices. His prudence and gentleness rendered 
him particularly agreeable to the Indians, with 
whom he was often selected to negociate; and the 
goodness of his heart and lenity of his disposition 
were, perhaps, as useful in maintaining harmony 
with them, as the more prompt and severe meas- 
ures of the military commander. 

Mr. Winslow, at the time of Major Atherton's 
introduction to him, was stUI in the prime of life ; 
he had experienced many vicissitudes of fortune, 
and, in travelling through various countries, had 
acquired an intimate knowledge of human nature, 
and that variety of information^ which rendered 
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him a most useful and entertaining companion. 
There was in his manners nothing of the gloom^ so 
generally, and, too often, justly attributed to the 
Puritans; and Atberton ceased to remember the 
distinetions of party, in the freedom of social in- 
tercourse, and the interchange of liberal and en- 
lightened sentiments. 

At the hour of sunset, — ^for it was Baturday— -• 
the labours of the week were ended, and the Sabbath 
commenced. Every worldly employment was sus- 
pended, and the children forsook their play-things, 
and gathered in submissive silence around the 
knees of their parents. Books of devotion, reli- 
gious conversation, and instruction filled up the 
evening; and at the customary hour, the assembled 
family united in the evening ;^»acriflce of prayer 
and thanksgiving. 

It was s» long since Major Atherton had enjoyed 
the luxury of a neat and quiet bed, that he would, 
perhaps, t\^ve slept till an unseasonable hour on 
the following morning, had he not been awakened 
by a concert of young voices inauvadjoining apart- 
ment. They were audibly repeating tiieir Sabbath 
lessons ; and every now and then, a young urchin^ 
more learned than his brethren^ assumed the office 
of prompter, though generally hushed to silence by 
the mild command of Mrs. Winslow. 

Atherton thought it rather uncomfortable to rise 
before the sun in a chilly September morning; but 
civility required him to observe the regulations, of 
the house, and he hastened to join the family in the 

vol. I. 3* 
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sitting-room. The duties of that hoi j day, as of 
every othery urere commenced with religious exer- 
cises ; a practice which the early settlers of New« 
England never omitted, though, like many others 
which were their ^ glory and defence,' it has since 
become unfashionable, and, of course, too generally 
disregarded. Breakfast immediately followed, and 
all the children, as usual on Sunday, enjoyed the 
privilege of sitting at.table, and sharing the wheat- 
en loaf and a basin of chocolate, instead of their 
daily nutritious fare of milk and Indian bread. 
Every countenance beamed with cheerfulness and 
contentment ; and Atherton thought he had never 
seen a more interesting family {^up. 

At the accustomed hour, the governor and his 
whole household repaired to church, or rather to 
/meeting, for that was the term which the dissenters 
substituted for one that savoured too much of pre- 
lacy. The public funds had not yet permitted the 
erection of a house of worship, but the fort ali*eady 
mentioned, which crowned the summit of a hill in 
rear of the village, had been prepared for that pur- 
pose. It was built with two stories; the upper, 
planted with ordnance and flanked with battlements 
and in the lower, benches were arranged to acco- 
modate the audience, w^jtli a desk elevated at one 
extremity for the minister, and just below it^ seats 
for the ruling elders or deacons. 

Thither the inhabitants of the town were hasten*- 
ing, all arrayed in their best attire ; mothers lead- 
ing their tottling little ones^ and young people 
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supporting ilieir aged parents^ whom no considera- 
tions short of absolute necessity could detain from 
the public duties of the day* Atherton was struck 
with the air of reverence and respect with which 
every oi^e seemed to approach the houso of God ; 
no news was circulated, no scandal whispered, no 
dress or fashion discussed, and even the mirthful 
&ces of the children had assumed an expression of 
gravity and reflection. *- * • 

The people bowed respectfully as Mr. Winslow 
and his family entered, and passed on to their 
usual places ; the governor's rank entitling him to 
the upper seat with the magistrates, while the 
females ranged themselves on the opposite side of 
the edifice, separated by a broad passage from the 
other sex. Major Atherton, according to the usage 
of the church, remained a few moments absorbed 
in mental devotion, from which he was roused by 
a deep groan from an elderly female, accompanied 
by a look of horror, which could scarcely have 
been momMftounA had the whole hierarchy, or 
tiie Pope hWlilf, stood before her. Reminded by 
tiie incident that he was not in an English chapel, 
but amidst a congregation of Puritans, who re- 
garded tiie least approach to episcopacy with as 
much abhorrence as an act^^f sacrilege, he resolved 
to abstain from a practice which occasioned so 
much offence, and would probably excite many 
prejudices against him. As these reflections were 
rapidly crossing bis mind, Mr. Reyner, the clergy- 
man, a man of grave and solemn deportment, en- 
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tered the assembly. He commenced the daties of 
his sacred office with a devout and fervent prayer, 
and then selected a psalm fW>m the unharmonioos 
version of the day, which he briefly expounded, for 
the benefit of the ignorant and the prevention of 
any false interpretation. One of the elders then 
arose and read the first line, when all the audience 
who could, and many who could not sing, united 
4heir melody to the words, and having completed 
the line, another was read, and so on through the 
psalm* 

Strangely as this intermixture of reading and 
music sounded in the ears of Atherton, he was im* 
pressed with the deep devotion which seemed to 
animate every countenance, as they thus mingled 
tlieir hearts and voices in the praises of their Ma- 
ker. There was a touching eloquence in this sim- 
ple worship, that he had seldom felt when listening 
to the most skilful performance that ever woke the 
tones of the organ, amidst the more imposing cere- 
monies of his national religion-. A«^|ftemporane-» 
ous discourse succeeded this vocal hlnnony ; and, 
though not copiously sprinkled with the flowers of 
oratory, it breathed a spirit of ardent piety, and 
strongly enforced the observance of moral duty, 
with a scrupulous regard to the peculiar tenets 
of the sect. This sermon, which, in matter and 
dimensiiHis, exceeded half a score of modern ones, 
at length drew to a close ; and the singing of an- 
other psalm concluded the services. 

In this last exercise, Major Atherton was strange- 
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ly attracted bj a sweet and powerful voicey which 
sometimes soared above the others, and then, as if 
shrinking from the melody it created, murmured 
into silence, and again rose and mingled in tibe 
general strain. It came over his memory like a 
half forgotten dream of enchantment ; nor was it 
till the lapse of several moments that he could 
identify it vriih the one which had so lately held 
him lingering beneath the windows of Miriam 
Grey. He looked around for the object which 
unexpectedly revived the interest then so strongly 
excited^ and, directed by the same bewitching 
toned, his eye rested on a figure of uncommon deli- 
cacy and graces closely enveloped in tiie folds of a 
BilkeBL scar^ which, with a hood of the same mate- 
rial^ completely baffled his ciuiosity. Tet thore 
was something superior, Atherton thought, some- 
tiling more tastefiil, in short indescribable, about 
this femrie— yoilng she must 1^ and how beautiful, 
he longed to know — which rivetted his attention. 
Occupying a seat nearly parallel to her own, he 
could watch every movement without altering his 
pontion so much as to occasion remark ; and the 
unconscious girl little suspected with what diligence 
every article of her dress and eveoy motion of h^ 
person was scanned. 

As soon as the congregation was dismissed^ with 
a blessing from the pastor, Atherton, in his haste 
to intercept her retreat, and so obtain a glimpse of 
her face, overturned a seat against the unlucky 
shins of a curly-pated boy, wfib, forthwith, set up a 
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cry, which resounded through the building) and fix- 
ed the eyes of every one upon them* Miriam Grey, 
turned of course, and Atherton saw peeping from 
beneath her hood, a pair of laughing blue eyes, with 
the features and complexion of a Hebe. Her cheeks 
were dimpled with smiles, which seemed Excited by 
his disaster ; but the- instant she met his fixed and 
admiring gaze, she moved away, with a deep antf 
almost pkinful blush. Athlon could scarcely re- 
gret an accident, which had crowned his wishes 
with success ; but he felt bound in conscience to of- 
fer an apology for his carelessness, and, if possible, 
to pacify the still sobbing child, who was kicking 
lustily, in utter contempt of the tender caresses of 
several venerable damsels, who had gathered about 
him, and whose sympathy seemed to have a most 
perverse effect upon his temper*. 

Major Atherton, however, found hiis interference 
quite unavailing; iMa4f as he was looking round for 
Governor Winslow, his step-son. Peregrine White, 
came towards him, with a countenance, which shew- 
ed how highly he was diverted by the passing scene. 
They left the house together, and, as they descend- 
ed the hill, the quick eye of Peregrine readily de- 
tected the eagerness, with which his companion 
continued to regard the figure of Miriam Grey, who 
tripped lightly on before them* 

^ There goes the handsomest lass in Plymouth,^ 
said Ae youth ; < and there, too, is the sanctimoni- 
ous Benjamin Ashly walking by her side, whom 
her father wants her to marry, because he is gifted^ 
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and makes a speech i^lmost every sabbath day at 
meeting, which generally lasts till the congregation 
are well nigh all asleep.' 

^A powerful recommendation truly!' returned 
Atherton, * and is it likely to prove successful with 
the damsel V :, 

^ It may be so,' replied the other ; ^ but she is a 
sly little witch, and nobody can find out yet:; I be- 
lieve Master Aslily himself is as much at a loss to 
know as any one.' 

^ That respectable looking man, to whom she is 
now speakii^, is her father, I presume V said Ath- 
erU^n. 

^ Tes, and the most rigid sprig of orthodoxy that 
ever walked in the steps of Calvin ; he is thought 
a ^ burning and shining light' in the church here, 
but I confess there is too much smoke about it, to 
enlighten my path, at least.' 

^ I am afiraid you are wilfuUf blind,' said Ather- 
erton smiling ; * but has he been a long time in 
New-England V 

^ Oh yes, he came over in the May-flower, with 
the first company of settlers, and brought with him 
ig his wife, and Miriam, then scarcely a year old, and 
her cousin Lois, whom you see leaning on her arm. 
Mrs. Ghrey, I have heard my moth^ say, was very 
delicately brought up, and did not many years sur- 
vive the change of climate and situation.' 

Mr. Grey and his family, at that moment, reach- 
' ed the door of their residence ; and, shortly after, 
Aflierton and Peregrine White entered the house 
of Governor Winslow. 
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Peregrine White was a tall, handsome youth of 
seventeen, with a frank, intelligent, and very ani- 
mated countenance, which was perfectly character- 
istic of his disposition. He was the first English 
diild bom in New-England, and his birth tod^ 
place, while the vessel, which had brought the Pil- 
grims to a frozen coast, was lying exposed to the 
severity of the season, before they had found a spot 
to resft upon, or a shelter for their wives and little 
ones. But neither these gloomy circumstances, nor 
the hardships to which his childhood was exposed^ 
had left any traces on his mind ; he was gay and 
thoughtless, loved a frolic better than any thing 
else, and though perfectly good-humoured and af- 
fectionate, so inconsidearate as to involve himself in 
frequent difSculties, and occasion constant anxiety 
to his friends. His father died soon after his ar* 
rival at Plymouth ; and, in the following springs 
Mrs. White was united to Mr. Edward Winslow, 
whose wife had fallen a victim to the sickness, 
which carried away more than half their numbers, 
during the preceding.winter ; and this was the first 
marriage that was celebrated in the colony- 
Peregrine White drew his hand over his face 
Willi a whimsical expression, as he threw open the 
parlour door ; and then, with the utmost gravity and 
c<Hnposure, followed Major Atiierton into the room* 
The family were shortly re-assembled, and partook, 
rather sparingly, of some light refreshments which 
were placed before them. Mrs. Winslow apologiz- 
ed to her guest for not having provided a dinner, 
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observing that it was an established custom with 
the colonists to refrain firom unnecessary labour ou 

the Lord's day, that their domestics might enjoy 

the priTilege of public worship,, to which they were 

equally entitled with themselves. 

After an hour's intermission they returned to the 
meeting-house ; and the aftemdon services differ- 
ed considerably from those in the former part of the 
day. The puritans, on leaving their native coun- 
try, adopted many opinions and modes of teaching, 
suited perhaps, to their peculiar situation, but un- 
practised by their brethren in England. Being at 
fir£tt destitute of clergymen, the ruling elders, and 
others in esteem, were obliged to exercise their ^ifs 
to edify the people ; a practice which became too 
common, and often misused, even after the settle- 
ment of a minister. . 

Instead of a regular discourse, the Governor 
arose, and propounded a question, touching certain 
controverted doctrines of their creed, and was an- 
swered in a brief and comprehensive manner by the 
pastor. Mr. Brewster, a ruling elder, then exhort- 
ed, or prophesied^ as it was called, in a style of per- 
suasive eloquence, and with a force and clearness 
of expression, which always distinguished his pub- 
lic teaching, and usually carried conviction to the 
heart and understanding of his hearers. He was 
followed by^several of the congregation, and, among 
others, Benjamin Ashly spoke, at some length, witii 
a zeal not exactly according to knowledge, and 
which Atherton thought strongly tinctured with 
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arrogance and self-conceit He certainly attended 
with' onore interest to the father of Miriam Grey, 
whose strongly marked, and rather severe connte* 
nance, energetic manner, and bold and searching 
language, rendered him a meet representative €i 
the eminent reformer, whose doctrines he so strenu- 
ously advocated. The assembly was then remind*- 
ed of their duty in contributing to the support of 
the church, and the necessities of the poor ; when 
all advanced to the deacon's seat, and put their mites 
into the bag destined to receive the offering. The^ 
singing of psalms also formed a part of the exer- 
cises, and Atherton again listened to a voice, which 
had twice charmed him with its unrivalled melody^ 
though he fancied that Miriam Grey cautiously 
avoided his observation ; and, whether from acci- 
dent or design, he was unable to obtain another 
view of her features. 

^ Tou will find our religious customs and opi» 
nions somewhat singular. Major Atherton,' ob- 
served the Governor, when they had left the houses 
^ but I hope there has been nothing unpleasant to 
your feelings, though I am aware that our ideas 
essentially differ.' 

^ Perhaps not so very essentially, sir,' returned 
Atherton : * you will recollect that my mother was 
a diss^ter, and I should feel a regard for her re- 
ligion, even if my own experience did not; bear wit- 
ness to the purity and rectitude ^f many of its pro- 
fessors, and the wisdom and piel^^^^hich have 
adorned their lives.' ^ 
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< Many judicious and good men' said Mr. Wins- 
I0W9 ^ hare objected to the practice of prophesying^ 
as it is generally used amongst us^ and which is al- 
lowed in no other churches of New«£ngland. It 
is a truth, and, to our reproach be it spoken, that 
dissensions have already disturbed our peace, and 
grievous wolves have entered into tiie fold, and di-* 
vided the sheep of the flock/ 

^ Do you attribute these divisions,' asked Ath- 
erton, < to the admission of the custom alluded to.' 

^ In a certain degree;' returned the Governor; 
^ were the liberty of speaking, subject to particular 
reflations, and confined to men, who, like Elder 
Brewster, are gifted with the spirit of grace, and 
prepared by education and habit, it would doubt- 
less tend to edification f and, in the early period of 
tiie settlement, it was our only method of public 
christian instruction. But, in later days, many 
godly ministers, who have *^ cast in their lot" with 
us, have been discouraged by finding their ofGU;e 
assumed by brethren, who vainly imagine them- 
selves qualified to exhort, and thus a <'door of con-^ 
tention" haa been opened,, which our adversaries 
have not failed to use to our disadvantage, and 
sometimes to the hindrance of gospel ordinances.' 

* 1 thought,' said Atherton, * that here, at least, the 
church was at rest^ and that those firee and virtuous 
spirits,, who braved so, much for liberty of con- 
8cience# and the enjoyment of their religious privi- 
li^;es, were now reapuig the reward of their lauda- 
ble exertions, and sitting quietly under ^ their own^ 
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^They have done all that fallible man judged 
right and suitable,' replied the Oovei*nor ; ' and, 
through perfection and complete success are not the 
portion of earth, we may still be permitted to hope 
that what we have ** sown in tears," we shall hereaf- 
ter « reap in joy,** and that He who has " planted a 
vine,'* in this wilderness, will not cease to water it 
with his blessing. We are deemed enthusiai^ts. Ma- 
jor Atherton' he added, with a smiley ^but slight 
disappointments will never discourage those whose 
hearts are truly interested in a great design ; and I 
trust that our children, and children's children, even 
to the remotest posterity, will eat of the fruit of the 
tree, which we have rooted and nourished, and that 
New-England will yet become the most favoured 
country of the world, ^veu that <* happy land, whose 
God is the Lord J' ^ 
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GniTt in council, 
Firm in resolve, invuicible in trms ; 
Yet jocund in tlie hour of eaie^ he lov'd 
The merry jest and laughing brow of youth, 

Ik the coarse of a week^ Captain Standish re- 
turned to Plymottihr and being soon apprised of his 
kinsman's arriyal, during his absence^ for even in 
those early di^ys the good people fbund someldisore 
to discuss the affidrs of the village-^he sent a mes- 
sage to tiie Govemor'is desiring Major Allierton to 
Tisithim as soon as he found it convenient and 
agreeable. Atherton's curiosity to se* a man^ who 
was (regarded by the colonists as a second Joshua 
for valour and address, induced him to accept the 
invitation, without delay. Peregrine White at- 
tended him as guide on the occasion, and, after a 
walk of eigjht miles, they reached the house of his 
relative just in the dusk of twilight.^ 
. Peregrine White led the way without ceremony, 
into a large, low apartment, brightly illuminated 
by a huge fire, which was blazing on a hearth 
occupying no inconsiderable part of the room, and 
which diffused a cheering warmth, peculiarly agree- 
able in a cool autumnal evening. One recess of 
the chimney comer was occupied by a stout Indian 
dressed after the English fashion, with the addl- 
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tion of a wampum belt, and other savage ornaments, 
strangely blended with his European costume* A 
fowling piece rested beside him^ and on a ledge, 
over the fire place, lay his still smoking pipe, which 
seemed to have been put aside, while he satisfied 
the cravings of hunger from a pewter basin of sa- 
vory pottage, occasionally adding a relish from the 
carcase of a fowl which garnished his lap. His 
bold features were composed into the gravity, pe- 
culiar to his race, and his tawny complexion was 
rendered more dark by the fitful light of the flame, 
which now flashed upon it^ and again left him in- 
volved in shadow. 

Captain Standish, the early hero of New-Eng- 
land, was seated in a three-cornered elbow chair^ 
beside a round oaken table, discussing the merits 
of a brace of partridges, from which, with the as- 
sistance of some dried fish, and a quantity of In- 
dian cakes, he was preparing to make a hearty 
supper. His repast was shared by his only son, a 
robust lad^ while two surly mastifis sat erect on 
each side of them^ with their eyes fixed wistfully 
on the well-filled platters. 

Captain Standish was small of stature, but his 
well-proportioned figui*e, denoted great agility and 
muscular strength | his features were spirited and 
intelligent, his eyes dark and piercing, and his 
whol^ countenance indicated a frank and hasty 
temper, an active and decisive mind, and a warm 
and sanguioe disposition. 

This group was first apprised of the approach of 
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visitors^ by the portentous growling of the dogs^ 
who inhospitany attacked the defenceless favourite 
of Major Atherton^ which had followed, or rather 
preceded him-into the room. 

* Come away Towser, down with you, Bess,' 
cried the Captain in a loud voice, ' shall I never 
teach you, to he civil !' * Ah, is it you, Master Pere- 
grine,' he added, on seeing his young acquaintance 
enter, ^well, I am glad to see you^ though you do 
always bring noise and confusion with you.' 

'Thank you Captain,' .said Peregrine Whiter 
^ but,, as it happens, I find the noise already here, 
for once, and have brought with me something 
which I think will be more acceptable.' 

' Ah, my cousin Atherton !' exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, rising briskly from table, and seizing his 
hand,, without the ceremony of an introduction ; 
you are truly welcome to Plymouth, though I am 
sorry I was not here to tell you so sooner ; but sit 
down now, and we shall be better acquainted over 
our soldiers' fare, if you will share it with me.' 

' I am used to a soldier's fare,' returned Atherton,' 
and thank you for a soldier's welcome^ but I should 
judge from the appearance of your trencher, that 
your campaigns had been made in a fruitful land ; 
a camp does not often furnish suclr a profusion of 
good things.' 

* True,' replied the Captain, * the Dutch burgo- 
masters know, as well ^s most people, how to 
regale their palates ; and I served long with them 
in the days of our good queen Elizabeth. But wc 
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will trj wbat is set before us now, if you pleaBe^ 
Major Athertoik' ^ Alexander, my lad, get up and 
give your kinsman a seat ; are you so hungry aa 
to forget your manners !' 

The boy, with a very good grace, arose and 
placed chairs for the guests, and the important 
business of eating, was shortly resumed with ala- 
crity. 

< We want a lig^t here>' said Captain Standish, 
again attacking the partridges ; ' Hobamock, throw 
away your pipe ^ it may not be quite so agreeable 
to every one, as it is to you and me ; and give us 
a candle here quickly ; we are none of us owls to 
see in the dark*' 

The Indian rolled a column of smoke from his 
mouthy knocked the ashes from his pipe upon the 
hearth, and gravely rising, obeyed the Captain's 
command. He then threw some dry wood into the 
fire^ which sent forth a crackling sound, and a 
heat that penetrated to every recess of the apart- 
ment; after turning his eyes deliberately round 
the room, to ascertain if any thing else required his 
attention, reseated himself on a wooden stool, to 
doze away the evening. 

The candle, which had been placed on the table,, 
first distinctly revealed to Captain Standish the 
features of his kinsman ; he examined them a mo- 
ment in silence, and then observed,. 

<I see you have true Standish blood in your, 
veins, Major Atherton; and I can now trace in 
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your countenance a strong resemblance to my cou- 
sin Eleanor, though it is many long years since 
we met. She was just sixteen, when I left Eng- 
land, and the comeUest lass in Lancashire. Many 
a joyous hour have we passed together in the halls 
of our fathers^ but I little thought, when I last 
bade her farewell, that I should never see her or 
my country more.' 

* My mother often, spoke of you sir,' returned 
Atherton^ ' and always with affectionate interest 3 
but I was then far from anticipating, that we should 
ever sit down together in this remote region of the 
earth.' 

^It is the fortune of war to encounter sudden 
reverses,' replied the Captain ; * but you have reach- 
ed a quiet land at last^ though if you love your 
profession, our savage neighbours v^ contrive to 
keep your sword from rusting.' 

* Mj sword and best services will ever be at the 
command of any who stand in need of them,' re* 
tamed Atherton^ 'but I have resigned my com- 
mission in the army, and expect, in future, to lead 
a retired and private life.' 

'Well, we can find employment that will suit 
you in either case, if you like to remain with us« 
Your mother has brought you up in her own. reli- 
gion, I hope^' 
' No, I am of the Church of England.' 
' Humph, that is unlucky ; but you need not make 
much stir about it ; be regular and peaceable, and 
no one has a right to intermeddle with your cqu^ 
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science, though, to be sure, the good people bore 
are rather fond of doing such things. But, maj I 
ask, have you any particular plans to execute/ 

^None at all. I am at present a citizen of the 
world ; and have travelled hither, from mere curi- 
osity, and the want of other employment I admire 
the country, as far as I have seen it ; am charmed 
with the simplicity and goodness of those who in* 
habit it; and, if nothing occurs to change my fil- 
ings,, may yet sojourn with you, for a long time.* 

* Admirable !* cried the Captain, rising and lead- 
ing the way to the fire. < I think, we shall fix you 
here, for life. I tell you, cousin Atherton, tliere is 
no country in the world so happy, or that will be 
so glorious, as New-England. Had you seen it in 
16£0^ when we landed, famishing and almost frozen, 
you might have turned back a longing eye to the 
goodly fields of England ; but, by the blaze of this 
warm fire, and on the strength of our evening^a. 
meal,^ I think we can arrange a better prospect for 
you.* 

^ And what shall I da to keep myself' out of mis- 
chief ?* asked Atherton. 'I have been used to an 
active life, which gave constant exercise, both to 
my mind and body.* 

^ We will contrive to amuse you, through the 
winter,* answered the Captain ; ^aiid, in the spring, 
you can learn to till a farm, and provide for a 
family, when you have one, which will be exercise 
enough.* 

' S«6ier moretiiaiil ha4^^^eated/ said Ather- 
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tony smiling ; ' a wife is a blessing I have scarcely 
^bought of as jeV 

' It is a thought, which is very apt to run in a 
young man's head, though/ replied the Captain, 
^ at least, till he is fairly tied to one. But we will 
not hurry you, in that matter; though I can shew 
yon as, comely maidens, and as prudent ones, 
withal, as you could meet with, in Old England 
itself.' 

* Now I'll wager any thing, Captain,' said Pere- 
grine White, that you are thinking of Miriam Grey ; 
but Major Atherton has seen her already.' 

^ What, seen my little rose*bud. Major Atherton ;' 
said the Captain. ' Tou are a true soldier, to be 
looking about for pretty damsels, as soon as you 
get into new quarters.' 

'It was quite accidental returned Atherton; 
'and, after all, only a momentary glimpse, at 
church.' 

' There was no lack of peeping, though,' rejoined 
Peregrine, archly ; ' but her new hood is unluckily 
a very close covering; don't you think so, Major?' 

' Never mind. Peregrine,' said the Captain sig- 
nificmitly ; ' as Benjamin Ashly is to be her hus- 
band, what does it signify ;' while he spoke, he 
fixed his keen eye on Atherton, who, without exact- 
ly knowing why, turned his towards the fire. 

'And what news do you bring us from England, 
Major,' resumed Captain Standish, after a moment's 

pause. 
'None particularly interesting, I believe,' an- 
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swercd Athcrton: — * indeed I have lived almosft 
out of the world, for the last few months ; and, to 
confess the trath, have been too much engrossed by 
ray own concerns, T» observe what was passing 
around me.' 

*Well, and our good king Charles has lost 
none of his obstinacy, I suppose ; I doubt you would 
have heard of that' 

^ Not enough, I fear, for his own good, or the 
welfare of his subjects. His hereditary zeal for 
kingly prerogative is likely to prove a fruitful 
source of evils to the kingdom.' 

'So I thought; and that comes of having an 
obstinate father, and a papist wife ; the former he 
could not help, the more's the pity ; and for the 
last, the Lord help us ; but the women will have 
their own way ; they would rule us all, if they 
could, cousin Atherton. 

* Yet queen Henrietta is a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, with a high and dauntless spirit, 
worthy of her descent from the most illustrious 
monarch, who ever sat on the throne of France.' 

* So much the worse, if her husband cannot go- 
vern it,' persisted the Captain ; * but that Arch- 
bishop Laud, — is he fining, imprisoning, and per- 
secuting yet ?' 

^ I did hear that a warrant had been issued, at 
])is instigation, to prevent any non-conformist mi- 
nisters from leaving England ; and the severities 
exercised against the laity of that persuasion, are 
also attributed to his influence. Gr^at numbers 
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have 6old flidir estates^ and intend^ (Atfirtlyy to em^ 
bark for America.' 

< It is an in wind that blows nobody good,' said 
Peregrine White, who thought it was quite time for 
him to speak ; * I hope they will help us to dear 
out the wilderness, when they get h^re.' 

^ The great hurricane of last year,' replied the 
Captain, ^ felled a good many ta*ees ; and, if it had 
moved them out of the way, I should have made 
more speed on my journey homeward. And now 
tell me, Peregrine, what you have been doing since 
I left Plymouth V 

* Me \ Captain ? I have been hunting, and fish- 
ing, and' — 

* And all sorts of good-for-nothing things, I war- 
rant thee, jack-a-napes,' interrupted the Captain ; 
' I don't mean yoti, but the town, the colony, Mas* 
ter Peregrine.' 

* Why just what they have been doing ever since 
I cani» into it,' returned Peregrine ;' but I hope 
you have brought something to entertain us, from 
the Massachusetts.' 

^ I heard of noHiing there,' said the Captain, * but 
Mrs. Hutchinson, who has set them all in a flame, 
and the new Governor, with whom some are al- 
ready discontented. He has taken great state up- 
on himself, and goes to the court and meeting with 
four sergeants walking before him, carrying hal- 
berds in tiieir hands. Mr. Winthrop, who spent 
his fortune in the service of the pec^le, had more 
knmUity $ and, I do believe^ this Oovemor VaiM^ 
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in spite of his qualityf and his grave visage, and 
clipped head, is imposing on them.' 

< And what are they doing to Mrs. Hutchinson V 
enquired Peregrine White — 

* Doing to her !' returned the Captain with some 
warmth, ' what they fled from England to avoid 
themselves ! These Massachusetts are a meddling 
people, and they seem to have grown so fond of 
persecution, since they escaped from the reach of it, 
that they have a mind to try its efficacy in their 
own church, and undertake to discipline whomso- 
ever they choose. God knows there is little enough 
of charity in our colony ; but it is some comfort to 
find we are not quite so bad as our neighbours.' 

* Who is this female,' asked Atherton, ^ and of 
what crime has ^he been guilty, to draw upon her- 
self so much reproach ?' 

> The crime of thinking differently from her op- 
posers,' said the Captain. ^ She is a respectable 
gentlewoman, and her husband -was long a i*epre- 
sentative in the court. But she is now accused of 
teaching false doctrines, holding unlawful meetings, 
and divers other misdemeanors; and the whole 
country is divided into parties, for and against her. 
I ani sure it is no such strange thing for a woman's 
head to be filled with idle notions ; and, if the ma- 
gistrates would only let her alone, she would soon 
come to her senses ; but, I am told, she is to be tried 

• 

by a council, and, it is thought, will be banished 
from the colony.' 

* Well, peace go with her !' exclaimed Peregrine 
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White, * I only hope she will not come here ; for 
we have meetings and exhortations enough now, to 
keep the elders employed, and Benjamin Ashly 
too. But did you hear any thing about the Pe- 
qiiods. Captain ? It is reported here, that they have 
murdered John Oldham at Block Island, and are 
detected in plotting against the English.' 

^ It is true ; the traitorous savages !' said the 
Captain, ^ and instead of treating for peace with 
them» the whole race ought to be exterminated. 
Oldham was a pestilent fellow, to be sure, but that 
is no reason why he should be hacked up, when 
trading peaceably with them, in their own coun- 
try/ 

< Was the unfortunate man alone,' asked Ather- 
ton, * when the crime was perpetrated ?' 

< No, he had with him two boys, and as many 
Narraganset Indians, whose lives were all spared. 
The master of a bark from Connecticut, acciden- 
tally fell upon the wretches, soon after the deed was 
accomplished, and, assfsted only by a man, and two 
lads who were with him, retook Oldham's vessel, 
which was filled with hostile Indians, several of 
whom were drowned in attempting to escape. Block 
Island is subject to the Narraganset tribe; but they 
seem to have had no hand in the murder, which was, 
doubtless, 4lstigated by the Pequods, with whom 
the offenders have sought refuge.' 

* Have no farther attempts been made to punish 
the murderers ?' asked Atherton. 
^ Tes, the Governor of Massacbusetta^sent four- 
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score men, under Captain Endicot €i Salem^ witb 
offers of peace, if they would give them up ; but af- 
ter parleying for some time, they refused, and fled 
into the woods.' 

< And Captain Endicot pursued them, I hope,' 
said Peregrine. 

^No, he burnt their wigwams, destroyed their 
com, staved their canoes, and returned home to 
seek more comfortable winter quarters. I wish I 
had been there,' continued the Captain, with ear- 
nestness $ ' not a dog of them should have escaped; 
I know their metal well; and, though generally 
fearless of death, a few dauntless Englishmen can 
put half a tribe of them to flight These savages^ 
Major Atherton, are so perfidious, that no treaty 
can bind them; and so jealous of us, as to aim con- 
tinually at our total ruin. Many a foul plot has 
been revealed to us ; and, in the days of our feeble- 
ness, nothing but the watchful providence of €rod 
preserved us from their evil designs.' 

* And your own valour, Captain,' observed^Pere- 
grine White ; ' you always forget to bring that into 
the account But I can tell Major Atherton, how 
you went with only eight men, to the settlement of 
Wessagusset, which was filled with Indians, and 
boldly attacked the sachems Wittuwamet and Peck- 
suot, who were the terror of the wholb land ; and 
a great many other wonderful stories." 

* Yes, yes,' int^rupted the Captain, impatiently, 
^ nobody doubts your ability to tell wonderful sto- 
ries, Peregrine^ I have had proof enough oi it from 
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your youth up. But there Is Hobamock nodding 
in the corner, and Alexander fast asleep on a bench 
yonder. The boy seems wearied by his long march 
yesterday ; and, in truth, his young legs have never 
executed so much in one day before.' 

^And I had forgotten/ said Atherton, rising, 
* that you had been travelling so lately, and must 
need repose; indeed, the evening has passed so 
pleasantly, that I scarcely thought of i*eturning.' 

< Oh, we think lightly oi^ a walk through the 
woods/ once or twice a year, to the Massachusetts,' 
said the Captain, ' and should be half ashamed to 
acknowledge ourselves fatigued by iU But you 

' must not leave me to night, cousin Atherton ; I 
have a bed ready for you, such as it is, and you will 
not forsake the house of your kinsman, for a stran- 
ger's root' 

* I scarcely feel that any are strangers 'here,' re- 
turned Atherton ; ^ I have been treated with so much 
kindness and attention ; but the Governor expects 
roe to return, and I cannot leave his hospitable fa- 
mily with so little ceremony.' 

< Tes, you must, indeed, go home with me,' said 
Peregrine White, * or you will disappoint us all; 
to-morrow, you know, we are to have some sport 
in the shooting way, and the next day — * 

, < Oh your endless plans,' interrupted the Cap- 
tain,' I tell you, young man, they will some day 
bring you into ^ischiefl' 

< Well, I know. Captain^ you will do your best 
to get me out of it' 

vox. I. 5 * 
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' Not I, at least, till you have suflfered enovglr 
for jour fMj to c«re you of it, wjiich wiU be wo 
brief period. An't noWf Mi^r Atherton, promise 
to come back, to-morrow, and take up your abode 
with me/ 

< To-morrow, then,' said Atherton^ * I will ^ee 
you again.' And cordially ^laking hands^ they 
parted. 

Peregrine White fingered a raonettt behind while 
Captain Standish attended AAerton to the outer 
door ; and, feeling his habitual love of mischief pre- 
vail, adroitly contrived to roll the sleeping Alei:- 
ander upon the floor. He Ml with a dead weight 
on one of the surly mastifi^ which €et up a howl 
that awakened his ctmipanion, who instantly join- 
eQ in the chorus, producing a (Hmfumn of sounds, 
that speedily recalled the Captain and Atherton to 
the room. They entered, just as the lad was 
scrambling up, with a somniferous growling, and 
the Indian, roused by the noise, was starting on 
his feet, and instinctively seizing his fowling piece. 
His straight black hair, which had been discom- 
posed by his recumbent posture, stood almost erect, 
and his dark eyes rolled wildly round, as if seek- 
ing the cause of the unusual commotion. Captain 
Standish guickly discovered the author of the bus- 
fl^; but his intention of rebuking the culprit 
vanished, the moment he saw him^ and his gravity 
yielded to a fit of laqghter, in thi midst of whicb^ 
Peregrine White made'his escape. 
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Fxom thecrown of bis head^ to the sole of his foot^ he is lUl jnirth ; 
iie hath a heait as -sound as a bell, and his tongue is the dapper ; 
for what his heart thinks, his tongue speaks. 

Shakspsarx. 

Tbb broad ^k^ef ihe sim was just yisible above 
the hoiizon, when Maj<Mr Atberton and Peregrine 
White, with their fowling pieces and dogs^ left the 
honse to engage in the projected sports of the day. 

They were accompanied, a short distance, by the 
Governor, whose agricnltoral pursuits often re- 
quired his early attendance in the field -of labour ^ 
for like the Roman Cincinnatus, the primitive rulers 
of New-England were accustomed to mingle the 
useful arts of husbandry witii the higher duties of 
their office. Elected by a grateful people, not from 
lite prejudices of ^rty spirit, or the paltry attrac- 
tions of outward state; but for sterling qualities of 
the mind, jietj of heart, and rectitude and upright- 
ness of character, they presided with dignity, and 
commanded respect, alike in the council chamber^ 
and in the more humble duties, and familiar inter- 
course of life. Ambition had not then assumed 
the miask of patriotism, nor were the unprincipled 
and licentious, elevated to tiie ^ high places' of the 
land. ^> 

As Mr. Winslow and his companions pursued 
their walk, they were continnaUy greeted by the 
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inhabitants of the village, who were scattering 
abroad on their daily vocations ; and Atherton re- 
marked with pleasure, the cordial salute of the 
Grovemor, equally removed from pride and mean- 
ness, and the respect and hearty good-will with 
which it was returned. He involuntarily compar- 
ed it with the fatiguing splendours of royalty, and 
the often heartless shouts of applause, which follow 
the steps of a monarch ; and his already favoura- 
ble prepossessions of the country were augmented 
by the comparison. They rested a few moments, 
on the summit of a hill beyond the town; ^and 
while Peregrine White amused himself with train- 
ing his dogs to perform various feats of dexterity 
and cunning, the Governor and Major Atherton 
regarded in silence the varied and beautiful scene- 
ry, which was stretched around them. 

'4 love to rest on this spot,' said the Governor, 
at length, ' nor can I look round upon this jgoodly 
prospect, without emotions of sratitude to Him, 
who has so wonderfully prospered the work of our 
bands, who <^ renofembered us in our low estate,'* 
'^brought us out of our afflictions," and, in the lat- 
ter end, has ^^ blessed us in our basket, and in our 
store.'' ' 

^ I regard, with surprise,' replied Atherton, * the 
astonishing success of your exertion^ ; how dreary 
must this place have been when you first arrived 
here!' ^ 

^ Nor is it possible, now, to form an idea of it,' 
returned the Governor* 'Expecting to reach a 
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fifoitfiil and temperate climatey we found ourselvea 
treacherously cast on an icy and barren coast, ob- 
liged to straggle with disease and famine ; while 
tiiose^ whom we most loved, were perishing misera- 
bly before our eyes, through excess of hardship 
and fatigue. Some were at times well nigh dfa- 
oooraged ; but the Lord gave us ^ strength, accord- 
ing to our day," and when our ^< staff of bread" fail- 
ed, the earth yield us ground nuts, and we eat of 
^ the abundance of the seaSf and of the treasure! 
hid in the sand." ' 

* How,' asked Atherton^ ' did you escape destroo 
tion trom the savages, who so greatly exceeded 
yoa in miflibersb and always viewed you with dis* 
like.' 

«Tbl^ seemed filled with dread of us, ieeble a« 
we tten were^' said Mr. Window | ' we seldoai saiw 
ttenit except in email numbers, ae we siuled ak>ng 
the eeas^ and they always fled at the report ^ 
ear flre-ams. We were Informed by a friendly 
Indiao, who came^ to us, in the spring, that four 
yeare previous to that time, a dreadful sickness had 
almost depopulated this part of the country ; and 
we could not but regard it as a signal interposition 
of Providence, which had thus ^ cajsit out the heafli- 
en" before us, to make way for a people, who would 
spread the true religion throughout the land. Had 
they &Uen upon us, when we were sick and de- 
fenceless we could have opposed but little resist- 
ance to their sava^ iGNrocity.' 

* I nnderstandy* said Atherton, < that many ol 
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tribes now maintain a friendly intercourse with 
you/ 

<They do so; and, particularly, the powerful 
Sachem Massasoit, and his subjects, who inhabit 
the northern shore of the Narraganset Bay, about 
forty miles distant from us* A few months after 
our arrival, the Sachem sent us a present of furs, 
with a message announcing his intention of visiting 
us; and, shortly after, he appeared on this v^ry 
hill, with a train of sixty attendants, all decorated 
with the skins of wild beasts, and frightfully dis- 
figured by paint. The chief signified his pleasure^ 
that one of us should come to him, and being re* 
quested by the Governor, I went alone, and carry- 
ing a presenl^ though, I assure you. Major Ather- 
ton, I could hardly approach such wild^ooking 
beings without trembling. I remained with thenif 
as an hostage, while Massasoit, with twenty of hii 
men, unarmed, descended to the brook yonder^ 
where they were received by Captain Standist^ 
and six of our people, who conducted the Indians 
to a house. They were seated on cushions, placed 
on the floor, and feasted, after the English fashion. 
Governor Carver presently entered, followed by a 
few musketeers, with a drum and trumpet, which 
caused them great astonishment and delight! We 
then entered into a treaty of peace and friendship 
with them, which has ever since been faithfully pre- 
served, on both sides.' 

^ How could you understand their barbarous dia- ; 
lect f enquired Atherton ; ^ or did yt>tt converao 
only by signs V j 
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*We found an interpreter/ said Mr, Winslow, 
^in an Indian sagamore, who early adventured 
amongst us, and had learned something of our lan- 
guage, from the English traders and fishermen^ 
Vfho used to frequent the coast. There was also 
another savage, called Squanto, who attached him- 
self to us, and, on many occasions, did us good 
service, though he eventually proved treacherous. 
Several years before, he, with twenty others, were 
decoyed on board a vessel, by one master Hunt, 
(who came hither, under pretence of trading with 
the natives,) and carried to Malaga, where they 
were sold for slaves. Squanto was afterwards 
sent to England, and is the only one who has ever 
returned here. This perfidious act of our country- 
man, jusl^ incensed the savages against all white 
people, and it is not strange, that they should wish 
to exclude such dangerous neighbours. But I must 
leave you. Major Atherton : we lead a pastoral life, 
here, you see, and the labour of our fields, and wel- 
fare of our flocks must be attended to.' 

' I am glad my father has done his speech,' ex- 
cJaimed Peregrine White, springing from the 
ground, the moment he had left them. ' But who 
comes here ? Hobamock, as I live, with Alexander 
and the mastifis.' 

And, in truth, the Indian, who had heard their 
arrangements on the preceding evening, and loved 
every wild adventure, now came running swiftl^^- 
towards them, followed hy Alexander Standish^ 
who was tugging up tlie bill^ almoi^t out of breath ; 
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and pettishly aocusing his more nimble footed com- 
panion for leaving him in the rear. 

< Why wont yon stop for me Hobamock ? I can^ 
keep up with you/ they could hear him say. 

^ Your legs be younger than mine^ and I do car- 
ry your gun/ returned the Indian, who was, in 
jbc^ loaded with two pieces. 

^And what have you come here for Hobamock?' 
asked Peregrine, as soon as he was within hearing* 

* I come for shoot you, master Peregrine.' 

^ Shoot me, you copper-coloured rascal, do yoa 
mean so ?' 

' Shoot for you the birds, master Peregrine, I 
mean, and then make a fire for eat them, in flie 
woods.' ^ 

< Oh, you come to eat, did you i wcM, let's on 
then. But stop, what ails you, Alexander ?' 

< Nothing/ said the boy, and snatching his 
fowling piece from the hand of Hobamock, he fol- 
lowed them a few moments in silence. But his 
cheerfulness soon returned ; for he was naturally 
gay and good-tempered, though rather self-will^, 
which might be attributed to the want of early 
discipline, having lost his mother in infancyt ^nA 
his fkther's public duties calling him frequeii0y 
from home, had left him much at his own disposal 

The little party proceeded gaily on their 
and soon struck into the mazes of a deep fi 
where Peregrine White augured they should 
plenty of game* They followed a winding path 
along the margin of a clear stream, that floated 
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its billows the red and decaying leaves of mtmnn ; 
and after struggling on its course^ and freqoentlj 
forcing a passage over fragments of rodoB «id 
tninks of fallen trees, from which they dsshiBA^^ is 
broken and foaming sheets, produciif^. aiuiaiiirt 
water-falls of exquisite beauty, at length tecpdi- • 
nated in a small lake, fringed withHie qiiiT^fftil^. 
birch and drooping willow, which dipped fhete . 
flexile branches in the waves, already ttrswed^fh- ' 
their transient foliage. . ,.: 

Major Atherton, charmed with the romaHitic \ 
beauty of the spol^ lingered far behind his compa^ 
nions ; and, buril^with his own thoughts, heeded 
not their merrj^pBes and loud peals of laugliier^. > 
which grew fainter and fainter, till Ikey were n<| . 
longer distinguished from the whistling of the V 
breeze, and the monotonous rippling <rf the waters. 
The report of a gun at length roused him ta a con- 
sciousness of his lonely situation; and, hidfttening 
to the place from whence the sound procee^i^f he 
found Peregrine White reloading his pieces with 
atf air of extreme vexation. 

^ I thought we had lost you. Major Atherton,' he 

saflb ^ I wish you had been here, just to have seen 

]P(ne covey of partridges that I started ; but Mie 

\h bMs dillMie to make the best of tlieir way 

as soon as the shot began to fly.' 

> JPoolish, indeed !' replied Atherton, f to makf 

of ^Aeir wings^ when such an honour awtiiiii 

them r vat I fear wj shall not find much spoflf . 

voi..'«.V «i. " /'*■ 
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here; there seems little but dried leaves stirring 
to-day !* 

'Not much else, in the bottom of that muddy 
pool where you have been looking this half hour,' 
said Peregrine; 'but see there!' and he aimed 
steadily at a bird which was perched at some dis- 
tance. But the keen eye of Hobamock had already 
marked it, and his unerring aim brought it in 
an instant fluttering to the ground. Peregrine 
White's third attempt, however, proved mc»e 
fortunate, and abundantly recompensed him for, 
his past mortification; and each having been 
more or less successful, they bagjte to feel strong 
appetites produced by their ea^Ht^ and commis- 
sioned Hobanock to kindle a flounder the trees, 
and cook their game. The Indian obeyed with' 
alacrity y and stripping the birds of the beautifiil 
jfifift^ wMchwthey had lately sported with such 
inmjiiji^jp3r.^in their native bowers, he was pre- 
paring^ lay them on the coals, when the distant 
echo of fire-arms announced that other sportsmen 
were amusing themselves in the forest. * 

*Wej»ill see who is here,' said Peregrine, 
springi^, forward, and crushing the brushwood 
under his feet; 'and do you run on, Hobamock; 
and if it is any of your sooty brethren, warn them 
to be civil to us.' 

' I will stay and take care of the . idinner,' sai 
Alexander^ ' only don't be gone long if you want 
me to save any for you.' ^^ 

' Tou must have a lion's appetite to e^all those 
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birds^^ said Peregrine laughing; 'but mind and 
keep a good bunch to carry home and show.' 

Again he bounded onward, and Atherton, with 
equal agility, followed through the various intri- 
cate windings, where the bending saplings mark- 
ed the footsteps of Hobamock, who had left tlie 
beaten track, and trusted to the guidance of his 
ear for a nearer course to the place from whence 
the sound had proceeded. 

They at length overtook him, just on the verge 
of a sunny slope, which for a considerable space 
had been cleared of trees ; while the ruins of a 
wigwam and some vestiges of a cornfield shewed 
that it had once been the abode of Indians. Three 
savage warriors, in the prime of manhood, were 
carelessly reclined Ai the ground," and, as usual 
when weary or idle, regaling themsdves with 
smoking tobacco; while, at a little distance, a 
female was busied over a large fire, apparently in 
some culinary preparation. She occasionally 
stooped and sung, in a low sweet tone, to an iu^ 
fant child that lay on the ground beside her ; and 
which, according to their custom, was stretched on 
aboard, and its little limbs confined with cords ; a 
custom which kept it secure when, travelling, on 
the back of its mother, and, doubtless, contributed 
to form that straightness of limb for which the 
race are so remarkable. 

The nien were partially covered with deerskins, 
extending, like trowsers, to their feet, which were 
guarded by mocassins of the same materiaL Fronk 
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their shoulders depended a sort of cloAk, composed 
of a beautiful variety of furs; their heads wore 
decked witii feathers, and their faces painted with 
divers colours, extracted from the juice of certain 
plantSf and representing the most hideous figures. 
The eldest, and apparently achie^ was distinguished 
by a plume of eagle's feathers, and a necUace of 
carved heme hanging down to Ms waist, which was. 
encircled by a belt of wampum. 

The dress of the Sqaaciv differed little from the 
others, except that with the usual predeliction of 
her sex for ornament, she had profusely, and with 
s<Hne taste, mingled the most gaudy colours with her 
straight and glossy hair, and adorned her neck» 
arms, and ancles, with bracelets of glass beads. 

As so<m as the keen-eyed Indians observed tb& 
approaching figures of Major Atherton and Pere- 
grine, they started on their feet, with extreme quick- 
ness I and the chief, advancing forwitird a few pa- 
ces, waited to receive them, leaning on his fowling 
piece, his companions standing on either side of 
him, with their bows bent, prepared to take deadly 
aim, if any violence were offered them. Nothing 
could exceed the dignity and grace of their attitudes^ 
the vigour and symmetry of theirfbrms, orthe noble, 
though fierce expression of their countenances. Ho^ 
bamock hastened to meet them with words of 
peaces and, after listening to him with profound 
attention, they threw aside their weapons, and re- 
seating themselves on the ground, by expressive 
gestures^ invited the young Wi^ to join thdr circle* 
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Tbej accordingly seated themselveSf and through 
the interpretation 4»f Hobamock, Altered into con- 
yersation with the Indians^ which was particaiariy 
interesting to Atherton, who had tnnch cnriositjr to 
leam something of that singular race^tfpec^^ and. 
to see them in their native wildness. 

These warriors were of the Wampmeag^ trib^ 
subjects of the sachem Massasoit^ and on their way 
to Ply mouthy to trade with the people in furs. They 
were very courteous in their manners ; and, as a 
mark of peculiar kindness, offered each of tiieir tran- 
sient guests a share of their lighted tobacco, and 
seemed much sur|Krised that Atheiionv declined so 
great a luxury, which was however accepted with 
becoming gravity by Peregrine, though the use of 
it excited many wry faces. The squaw was then 
ordered to fetch an earthen vessel of strong water; 
for so they called the ardent spirits which were giv- 
en them by the Europeans, and which was even 
then a fruitful source of ti'affic and of cheating ; for 
they would barter the most valuable articles to sa- 
tisfy their thirst for what has proved the instrument 
of their destruction. 

Atherton felt obliged to put the dl>augiit to his 
lips, though he thought it scarcely more palatable 
than the pungent weed he had just reused ; and in 
returning the remainder to the young female who 
stood waiting to receive it^ h^ could not but remark' 
wifii admiration the timid gentleness of her manner 
which gave a charm to the delicacy of h^ fiMrtures, 
and the softness of her oUve complexion.' SheMtmed 

VOli» I. &^ 
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to regard with great tenderness the littlepapoose, who 
awoke and began to cry ; but the moment she at- 
tempted to soothe him, she was sternly ordered back 
by her savage lord, whose commands were impli- 
citly obeyed ; for the females of those tribes are ac- 
customed to endure the caprice of their indolent ty- 
rants, and to perform the most servile and fatiguing 
labour with unrepining meekness. 

Peregine White at length reminded Atherton, that 
their dinner would be spoiled by waiting, or eaten 
up by Alexander and his dogs ; and having no in- 
clination to lose their feast, after so long an absti- 
nence, they parted from their friendly entertainers, 
leaving with them a small present, which was al- 
ways expected by an Indian from a white person 
witii whom he had any intercourse. 

On returning to the spot where they had left their 
game under the care of Alexander, Peregrine White 
who preceded Us companions, startled them with 
exclaiming, 

* What is here ? the boy has served us a pretty 
trick in good truth ; Alexander ! Alexander !' 

But no voice replied to him, and Atherton hasten- 
ing to the plac^ perceived with surprise* the fire 
which ihey had kindled,almost.extinct^nd their birds 
lying blackened to a coal on the mouldering em- 
bers. Those which they had reserved as trophies 
of their success, had all disappeared with the faith- 
less guard who was entrusted with the care of th«m. 
Peregrine White gave vent to his indignation by a 
btow aimed witii his foot^ and with a fiirce that 
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threw the half consumed brands in various direc- 
tionsy and ejected a fragment into the face of Ho- 
bamock, leaving a dark stain upon his swarthy 
skin, though his countenance preserved its usual 
gravity, mingled with an expression of astonish- 
ment, as he regarded the impotent wrath of the 
youth whose anger proved as transient as it had 
been ungovernable; and yielded to a burst of mirth 
on beholding the blackened visage of the Indian, 
who began leisurely to wipe it off with a bundle of 
dried leaves^ 

< Let it be, Hobamock,' said Peregrine, * it will 
serve you for paint as well as any other daubing.' 

< I use no paint. Master Peregrine, now that I 
live with white people.' 

< Well, I wish it had been Alexander instead of 
you ; but he shall pay dearly for his roguery yet. 
And now what can we find to eat V 

Hobamock had brought afew Indian cakes to re- 
lish their expected repast, which, for the want of 
better Cure, Xbffj csnsumed with sportsmen's appe- 
tites; and with this meagre refreshment^ and a 
draught from a pure stream, to the fountain head 
of which Hobamock led tiiem, (for an Indian will 
long endure thirst rather than drink but at the 
source of even tiie clearest water^) they returned 
somewhat crest-fallen to the village. 

Peregrine White in particular, who boasted much 
of his dexterity in shooting, and had promised in 
the morning to return well laden with game^ felt 
no little mortification ; and expecting tiie raiknr of 
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bis fiimily5 proposed to AthertoH as fhey passed the 
beach, to try their lack in fishing* that they might- 
have something to carry home with them. Ather- 
ton readily consented | and hailing a boat which 
was just pushing from the (sdntt^ they were cheer- 
fully admitted by the man who<occiipied it» leaving 
Hobamookf . at his own desire^ to return to his la- 
mily. 

The little tiark skipped lightly>over the waves^. 

d.was soon without the harbour, where they an-^ 
red and prepared their baits, assured by the ex- 
perienced fisherman who guided thern^ that there 
would be no lack of nibbling. His prognostic 
proved correct, and the place yielded such an abun- 
dance of its finny treasure, that in a short time they 
procured sufficient to make amends for the disas- 
ters of the morning ;*— about sunset they steered 
towards the shore. . Several boats \diieh had, beea^ 
fishing in the bay, also tacked about and bore home- 
ward ; and in one of them Peregrine White per- 
ceived Mr. Grey and Bmpmiin AsUy ; hut they 
were far behind, andinalai*ger vessel which strug- 
gled hard againsf the wind. 

On approaching the shore, they observe two 
females walking the beach, and occasionally stop- 
ping to regard them with attention. As they came 
near enough to distinguish objects with certainty, 
Peregrine White exclaimed, 

< That is Miriam Grey and her cousin Lois, as I 
am alive; shall we go and speak with them,. Major 
Atiifiiton?' 
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^ As you please ; I have no objection.' 

<So I thonghV said Peregrine, significantly. 
* Tug hard at your oars, John, or they will be off.* 

The boatman ajpplied all his strength, but Atber- 
ton thoogbt the bark moved slower than ever, par- 
ticularly when the females approached near the 
water's edge, and apparently ascertaining their 
persons, turned carelessly away, and retreated 
behind a cliff that entirely conceided them. 

*I will find them yet,' said Peregrine Whit^ 
leaping on the strand, which they at that moment 
gained ; < foUpw me, and be stilL' 

He sprang quickly forward, in a direction oppo- 
site to that chosen by the persons he was seeking^ 
and, tiurowing down his scaly burden, began to 
asc^id a craggy rock, which projected one side 
into tiie sea, and was rend«^ extvemAj atippoy 
by the adhesion of sea-weeds left by the receding 
tide, and Idbe spray which continually dashed over 
it. Atherton. followed him in silence to the sum- 
mit, remaining a few paces behind, till he distinct- 
ly heard the sound of voices, rising from beneath 
the cliff. 

Pupegrine White stooped, and looking Atmn, saw, 
as he expected, Miriam Grey and her cousin bdow, 
talking tog^ether, and quite unconscious that any 
one was observing them. He silentiy dropped a 
small pebble on the head of Miriam, who, supposing 
it accidental, continued conversing, without regard- 
ing it ; but another, and another (bll on her neck 
and shoulders; and before she bad time to look 
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around^ a large handful rattled down the cri^ and 
lay scattered at her feet. She uttered an exchuna- 
tion of surprise, which brought Atherton to the 
verge of the precipice, though he remained screen- 
ed from observation by a fragment of the rock, 
from whence he watched with interest the light 
figure of Miriam Grey. She stood in an attitude 
which expressed an intention of flight, with one 
foot extended, as in the act of bounding forward, 
yet still lingering on the spot, and casting an 
eager glance around, to ascertain the cause of her* 
alarm. She had pushed bact the hood that shaded 
her countenance, which was flushed with surprize ; 
though the ftrst impulse of womanish fear had given- 
place to an expression of spirit and resolution. 
On looking up and perceiving Peregrine White, she 
lassumed an air of displeasure, which, however, 
seemed unusual to her, and her features soon re- 
sumed their wonted sweetness and vivacity, and 
her deep blue eyes an archness peculiarly their 
own. 

Lois Grey, a demure and comely damsel of 
twenty-eighty first broke the silence. 

^Your«time is well employed, I think. Master 
Peregrine, in showering down stones upon lis.' 

^Not upon you, Lois, they did not touch so much . 
as the hem of your garments. I only gathered a 
few small stones, like David of old, from the great 
brook ]^onder, to frighten Miriam, and revenge 
myself on her for running away when she s^w 
me coming to her.' 
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* I rHH away from you !* said Miriam, < I only 
saw you sailing on the water, and how could I 
know you were coming to me ?' 

*Ah, you knew well enough/ said Peregrine; 
< but it is not the first time that you have served 
me so.' 

^ And it is not the first time/ said Miriam, point- 
ing, wift a smile, to the pebble stones, ^that I have 
bad good reason for avoiding you. But I came hith- 
er to meet my father ; did you see his boat coming in ?' 

< Tes, and Benjamin Ashly was with him ; biit 
I suppose you know that already.' 

'Indeed I did not,' said Miriam eagerly, and 
slightly colouring. 

* Well, I tell you he is,' returned^ Peregrine ; 
'•and they have this moment touched the strand; 
tiiere goes the honest deacon, that is to Vt, with a 
heavy load of fish on his back ; t would you were 
up here to look at him, Miriam.' 

' I have not the least curiosity on the subject, 
and am quite satisfied with my lowly station,' re- 
plied the damsel ; ' but I must be gone ; good bye 
to you, Peregrine. 

' Stop a moment,' cried Peregrine, ' here is some- 
body who wants to see you.' 

Before Atherton was aware of his design, the 
youth pulled him suddenly by his arm from behind 
the rock, in view of Miriam Grey, who had instinc- 
tively stopped, and now stood abashed before him. 

Atiierton, though provoked at the awkwardness 
of his situation, retained his self-possession; and 
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on the whol^ acquitted himself better than could 
have been expected^ considering the uneasiness of 
his position on the summit of a dizzy crag. Mi- 
riam Grey silently courtesied to his salute $ but a 
smile played on her lips as she glanced at him 
through her long eye-lashes^ and beheld him hover^ 
ing in the air above her ; then taking the arm of 
Lois, they walked quietly away, leaving Atherton 
to deprecate the mischievous spirit of Peregrine^ 
which had led him into so ridiculous an adventure. 
^Now was'nt that well doiie !' exclaimed Pere- 
grine White in an exulting tone, and striking the 
shoulder of Atherton with a force which at once 
started him from his musing ^sture. * I tell you. 
Major Atherton, there's not a man in Plymoufli 
could have contrived a neater way of giving you a 
peep at a pretty girl ; you ought to thank me dn 
bended knees.' 

' Thank you !' returned Atherton drily, * for 
making me look like a fool : what could she think 
t5 see me perched, like a sea-gull, on this vexatious 
rock.' 

*SheI' returned Peregrine, with a provoking 
laugh ; ' so you saw but one, did you ? and now I 
think me of it, that must have been Lois ; this con- 
founded crag was between you and Miriam ; but I 
will call her again, since I knoyr you are longing 
to look at her.' 

^ Stay,' said Atherton quickly ; ' indeed, I saw 
them both ; so have done with this folly, I entreat 
you.' 
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Bat Peregrine had already mounted the highest 
]^nnacle of the rock^ and in spite of his remon- 
stmnce called aloud to Miriam^ who, though now 
fJEur from them^ turned to look back as his clear and 
sonorous Toice» .rising above the dashing of the 
wayesy repeated her name. 

Peregrine White tore a branch from a dwarf 
cedar which grew in a fissure of the rock^ and 
waved it on high with a motion expressive of his 
wish for her return ; but she shook her head and 
was again turning away, when he pointed signifi- 
cantly towards the sea shore. 

Miriam looked in that direction, mt^uaw Ben- 
jamin Ashly advancing from it alone,' and at a pace 
unusually brisk for him ; and probably construing 
his speed into a design to overtake her, she darted 
from tiie highway, and was instantly buried from 
sight in a thick c(^e of evei^reens. Her cousin 
followed, more leisurely; and Mr. Ashly, after 
lingering a moment, and regarding the spot from 
whence she disappeared with a visage evidently 
leng^ened, drew the fish over his shoulder with a 
doubtful jerk, and quietly retreated into another 
path. 

' Excellently well done, my pretty Miriam,' said 
Peregrine, laughing; 'I declare there is not an- 
other such witch in the country. Major Atherton.' 

^ She seems to have bewitched you,' replied 
Atherton; ^ I hope you do not intend to enter into 
competition with worthy Mr. Ashly.' 

* Not at all,' returned Peregrine carelessly ; < but 
vox. I. 7 
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Muriam and I kaT* firaUckfid togefiicr ever since 
we were bom; and I da love to Me her teraeent 
that whining Ibol, who thinks eY&rj one, sare 
himself and a godly few^ are in the broad road to 
destruction. But the tide is coming in fast ; an we 
had better get down, or we may be left standing 
here, like flag-staflRsi till to*niorrow morning.' 

^ And our fish may swim off in tiie mean time, 
and leave us fasting again/ said Atherton; ^we 
left them at the foot of the rock.' 

* Here they are, saSs,' returned Peregrine, hid- 
ing rapidly dovm the precipice ; a pretty joke on as 
it would Ukre been, if they had vaniahed like the 
partridges And now yoo will go home with mc^ 
Miyor Atherton, and help eat some of them.' 

' Tott know I promised Captain Standish to re- 
tarn to hia house to-night.' 

^It is foil eight miles therc^ and I can never 
walk it, In my present weak state; to speak the 
truth, tiiese fosting days do'nt suit my atoaaacli at 
alL There is no living without eating;, Mi^or 
Atherton ; and it was a provident thought v\ goad 
master Calvin to get released from a monkish 
church, that kept one starving more than hdf 
one's life.' 

< I shall be very glad of a good supper for WJiftai/ 
hsdi Atherton ; < and I wish we had shot acr^iss the 
bay to the Captains, when we were on the water, 
just now.' 

'Never min^' said Peregrine, 'if yon vrittgo 
hMtewitikmeirB^ I vrill walk back with yon; I want 
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to pay off my debt to the IIMtoMScal ivlio fkAMray 
with the Mrdsy and the moon will b^ up in Reason 
to light me home.' 

Major Alherton consented t6 the arrangement ; 
and during the remainder of the way to the 60- 
YBmors, Peregrine White was in Tain exercising 
his wits to invent some plausible excuse tor the 
moniing disasters ; but his mind was still unsatis- 
fied, when he opened the door and entered a pas- 
sage leading to the sitting room, which at that 
hour, was entirely in darkness. 

^Is that you, brother Peregrine,' said a little 
damsel, who was groping her way through the 
0ace. 

Peregrine drew the cold slimy tails of the fish 
across her neck^ in mysterious silence ; and in an 
instant, the cries of the frightened child brbught all 
the family to her tssistanoe. 

^ I should have known it was yon, my son,' said 
Mrs. Winslow, drawing the little girl lx> h^ wm$, 
' you are apt to announce yourself in this noisy 
manner.' 

' Me, mother ! I was as dumb as the fish that 
Susy ran against, like a silly thing. But here is 
Major Atherton half starved, as well as myself 
and I am glad to see you have not done supper 
yet.' 

^ Major Atherton is truly welcome,' said Mrs. 
Winslow, leading the way back to the room, ' our 
repast has but just commenced, and you bring us a 
liberal supply, and I suppose excellent appetites 
after your day's amusement' 
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^That wedV returned Peregrine; 'forlassiire 
you, we have not been oyerbortfaened with food to 
day.' 

' But where are your birds,' inquired the Go- 
Temor, ' I saw you enter the woods this morningy 
and have waited impatiently for the game you pro- 
mised us in such abundance.' 

'And here is a bunch of as fine fresh fish, as 
ever smoked on the table of^ a prince,' said Pere- 
grine. ' It was so fair a day, and the water look- 
ed so smooth and tempting, we thought best to 
alter our plans ; no strange thing in this changea- 
ble world.' 

' We are never surprised to find you wavering,' 
observed Mrs. Winslow ; ' but I hope you consult- 
ed Major Atherton's wishes as well as your own.' 

< Certainly,' replied Atherton, ' so far as it was 
in his power; but we have botbHbeen the sport of 
an adverse destiny to day.' 

This answer led to enquires, and an explanation, 
which afforded much amusement ; and after a cheer- 
ful and hearty meal, which received a double relish 
from their long abstinence. Major Atherton and 
Peregrine White commenced their evenings walk. 
Pursuing their way at a brisk pace, in spite of the 
formidable obstacles, which they encountered at 
* every step, in the shape of log bridges, half burnt 
stumps, and straggling underwood, they^at length, 
approached the house of Captain Standish, long 
visible from the bright unsteady light which stream- 
ed from the windows, discovering the comforts with- 
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iOf and proouBing iwt to tteir wearj fbet TIm 
cheorfiil veioe of flie Captain greeted them as tibejr 
entered. 

^ Ah my lade, have you come at last ? I waited 
for you till Alexander and the dogs growled for 
liungery and now the beasts have just swallowed 
the Tery last bone/ 

* The bones of my partridge^ I suppose,^ said 
Peregrine. 

' Here is some beer to refresh you/ continued 
tiie G^^tain, * as good as you could find brewed in 
London itself; and yon shall not go to bed without 
eating, after a days march in the wilderness. It 
will be lean fuarters, indeed, if our larder cannot 
fiimidi something fmr you.' 

< l^is deliciaiis beremge is sufficient,' said Atber- 
ton, as he returned the foaming tankard; ^ we sup- 
ped at tiie GoTemor's, and too heartily to widi 
for any thing more to-night.' 

^ I need not ask if you had good luck in the 
woods iD^y,' said flie Captain, < Alexander 
brouf^ home a load of birds tiiat I should not be 
ashamed to own mysdf ; the boy knows how to 
teke a good aim with his gun, better than most 
lads of Ids age.' 

< A good aim with his heels ! the poltroon, to ran 
off with what do'nt belong to him,' cried the iodig-* 
nant Perc^ne. 

^ Not beloBg to me !' said Alexander, at that inr 
stant thrueting his head into ihe door, * did'nt I 
vox. I. 7* 
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leare your partridgas brdiUng on tiie ooalsy and 
bring away oiily my own and Hobamock's ?' 

^ Broiling, burning you mean, you mischieTous 
imp ! what did you leave ns but cinders and black 
deals?' 

^I do'nt know/ returned AlexandWy oooUy; 
< those that I eat relished very well.' 

This answer irritated Peregrine beyond all 
bounds; and springing oyer a table that stood be- 
tween them, and which he overset, extinguishing 
the candles in its fall, he pursued the flying Alex- 
ander, from the room and house. Captain Stan- 
dish stood in amazement, and almost total dark- 
ness, till Atherton rekindled the lights by the de- 
caying embers, which lingered in tiie chimn^ 
corner, and related the events that had given rise 
to so unexpected a scene. The Captain, who re- 
lished such jests exceedingly, had scarcely finished 
laughing, when the objects of his mirth returned 
amicably together. Peregrine declaring that the 
delinquent had sued for pardon, though the roguish 
expression of Alexander's countenance, showed any 
thing rather than repentance for his offence. 

^ Have a care, boys, have a care,' said the Cap- 
tain, shaking his head, with mock gravity; ^or 
we shall have fine work with your fallings out, 
* by and bye. The next thing, I suppose, we shall 
see sword and dagger flourishing about your heads,- 
and you know the end of that. Master Peregrine.' 

' To kill, or be kUled, I should think it likely,' 
said Peregrine. 
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<No^ nOf we do'iit suffer things to proceed to 
sach eixtremitiesy in our wdl-ordered colony ; we 
shall cat short the matter by tying your head and 
feet tf^therf and putting you on short commons 
for a time.' 

< A summary mode of justice^' observed Atherton, 
and a truly novel invention/ 

^It is of seventeen years standing, and of ap- 
proved efficacy/ said the Captain. <Tou must 
knowy cousin Athertonf some of our Company's 
servants began to be unruly^ when they first came 
to tiiis new land, and thought themselves beyond 
•reach of the laws; so two of them quarrelled, and 
cballenfjed each other to single combat ; they were 
•both slightly wounded, but we saw fit to make an 
example oC them, that our peace mi^t not in future 
be disturbed by the foolish brawls of every coward- 
ly knave. We ordered them to be bent up like 
bows, their neck and heels strapped together, and 
so to lie twenty-four hours, without meat or drink ; 
but they made humble concessions, and promises 
of amendment; and their masters interceded so 
earnestly in their behalf that they were released ; 
and I can tell you, the offence has never been re- 
peated by any one.' 

^ It was certainly a very suitable punishment,' 
returned Atherton, < considering the rank of the 

offenders.' 
' It is suitable to any rank,' said the Captain ; 

< our laws, thank Heaven, are impartial, and both 

magistrates and people are amenable to them ; and 
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ha^aljy our code does not miadt tiio bariMuroos 
practico of cuttiiig one anothor to pieces in cold 
Mood/ 

^ It is seldom done in oM bloody I bdieTV,^ said 
Athertbn, smiling ; * and, in a country like this^ I 
should imagine one would seldom be oUiged to haye 
recourse to such fatal measui^esy to wipe away an 
oflfence/ 

< Neither in this^ or any otber country ;* pw- 
sisted the Captain, ^ I am a nulitary man, as well 
as yourself. Major Atherton; and no one can say 
I ever shrunk from the fight, when God and my 
king called me to arms ; but I do believe no man 
who is not led away by the suggestions of the 
devil, will draw upon himself the guilt and infiuny 
of murdering a fellow-being, or cdiedding his own 
blood, in a contemptible and idle quarrel/ 

^ I would not justify the practice,^ said Atherton ; 
^ I most sincerely r^ret that custom has so long 
sanctioned it, and that so many, who seemed bom 
for better things, are unhappily sacrificed to 1i»B 
laws of honour.' 

'JSmotir/' repeated the Captain indignantly, 
^ is It homofurdble to despise the laws of God ? to 
tear asunder the most sacred ties of humanity ? 
Is it honduroMe to place your life at the hazard of 
a isGOundrel's weapon, or by taking his, to set 
upon your forehead the mark of Cain, and bear 
forever on your conscience, the stain of blood ?' 

<I acknowledge the justice of your arguments,' 
replied Atherton; ^but there are few men, who 
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can bear the imputation of cowardice» or who have 
independence enough to set at defiance the opinion 
of the world ; or to endure its ridicule, even when 
conscious that their conduct is upright' 

* And who is the bravest man/ asked the Cap- 
tain^ * he who can despise the opinion of the world, 
•—when that world is enlisted on the side of vice 
and foUy^^ — and firmly obey the dictates of his duty 
and conscience, or he, who like a wavering pol- 
troon, yields to the dread of ridicule, and quietly 
submits to be led by the very fools, who pity and 
condemn him. No, no, Edward Atherton, that 
man must be at his wits ends, who seeks to regain 
a character in the world, or hopes to establish a 
reputation for bravery, by such cowardly expe- 
dients.' 

^ You have reason on your side of the question, 
Sir,' replied Atherton ; f and I hope the good prin- 
ciples of this new world will eflTectuallv exclude 
the vicious practices of the old from its society.' 

^ I well know,' returned the Captain, < how young 
men, and particularly soldiers, regard these things, 
but I think I need not fear that the son of my cou- 
sin Eleanor will bring a reproach upon his name.' 

^Not at least, while I remain with you,' said 
Atherton, laughing, < I have too much regard for 
my neck and heels to bring them into jeopardy, 
and of course shall take care not to make a breach 
upon your laws.' 
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But then her foce^ 



So lovvlf, y«t 80 arch, f o fuU of mirth. 
The overflowings ef an ianocetit heart* 
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MjuroR ATHBBft^ir embraced Ae eariiest oppot*- 
tanitfy 'iridch tte unwearied attentions of his host 
left at his own disposal to visit Us warm4»arted 
friend^ Captain Martin^ whose ship was sttll at 
aMbor in Ifce Plymoath harboor. Captain Staadiah 
excused himself fk^Mn att^ding him ; for tibe laboarB 
of a pleKtiAil harvest required his attention ; during 
a period of repose from military duty, he had * beat 
his sword into a ploogh-ehare^' and with cfaarac- 
tertstic activity and ardour^ engi^^ in tttt pursuila 
of agricnKare. 

Attorton^ for the first time^ left to range akne 
throgj^ the woods, which he had only passed in tiie 
ohscmity of evening, was continually in danger ef 
ku:ving the beaten pathway in many places, near^ 
filled by withered leaves, for the diverging tracks 
which led in various directions, into the depths of 
the forest, and sometimes terminated in a cleared 
spot, where the log hut of the settler, or the Une 
smoke curling from its wooden chimney, broke upon 
the eye of the solitary pedestrian^ conveying images 
of comfort and repose^ and softening the savage 
wildness of the scene. 



Bttt the saggeity ni bis 4Qg» ¥rba gambolled around 
his feet ; and in caaea ef difficalty, was sure to scent 
out the right patb ; at length conducted him to the 
broader highwajr, which kd into the chief settle- 
meat of Plymouth^ where the animal seemed quite 
at home, and with curled tail and erc^t ears, jnro- 
ceeded at a yery grave dog4rot, on his accustomed 
rout towards the houae of Mr. Winslow. 

< Tills way, Rover,^ said Major Atherton, turn- 
ing in a nearer direction to the water's edge ; and 
another moment brought liim to the well-remem- 
bered residence of Miriam Grey. The house cer- 
tainly did not display any architectural degance ; 
bot'Atherton remarked it as one of the largest and 
best in Hie village. A peculiar air of neatness 
seemed difibsed aronnd it, which evinced the com- 
petence and good-managctnent of its possessor. It 
stood on a green bank, which, sloping to the south- 
em SUB, still preserved a fresh and cheerful ver- 
dure, and was half hid by a venerable oaky that 
embraced it, in a shelter of its wide-spreading 
branches. It was enclosed by a slight wooden 
paUng^ and some tasteful hand bad twined the 
iezile branches t>f the sweetbriar around the Win- 
dows, and reared the wild-rose to breathe its sweety 
ness beside the door. In rear of the building was 
a garden of esculent roots and herbs, with a small 
orchard of fruit trees, and extensive fields of corn 
and other grain. 

AlJkerton scrutinized every object, as he 
approached the house ; but no person was 
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visible till he had nearly reached the little gate^ 
which led through the enclosure, when the door 
unexpectedly opened, and Miriam Grey, with a 
smiling face, sprang lightly from its steps upon 
the velvet turf. She did not observe him; but^ 
stooping down, seemed busied in training her rose- 
bushes ; and Atherton ventured to pause an instant 
to admire the grace of her attitudes, and the love- 
liness of her figure. Without perceiving it Miriam 
Grey had dropped a knot of ribands, that was 
eagerly seized upon by a frisking kitten, which 
bounded after her mistress, and forthwith began to 
toss it high in air, and unmercifully twist it around 
whatever came in contact with it. 

But Rover, who held his eye fixed on his heredi- 
tary enemy, could not long brook her insulting 
mirth, and set up a bark of defiance, which at once 
changed the frolic of her face into a gaze of fear 
and aversion, her mottled back rose with astonish- 
ing dignity ; and retreating a few steps she stood 
on the defensive, elevating one paw to retain 
the riband; but a second and fiercer shout from 
Rover drove her within the door, with a portentous 
growl, where she remained secure ; her dilated 
eyes and long whiskers occasionally protruded 
from her lurking place, to ascertain the movements 
of the enemy. The dog was about to leap the 
wicket in pursuit of her, when the voice and .well- 
known whistle of his master recalled him; and, at. 
the same time attracted the attention of Miriam 
Grey. She started in confusion and blushed deep: 
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ly at finding herself so closely observed. . Major 
Atherton bowed, and passed o)i; but could not 
refrain from turning bis head to look back at her ; 
she was at the moment examining her disfigured 
riband, and then patting her afirighted pet, retired 
into the house and closed the door. 

*What is the matter with you, Miriam?' en- 
quired Lois Grey, as her cousin entered the room, 
where she was sitting, with a few female visitors ; 
^ has any thing alarmed you ?' 

^ Nothing in the world, Lois ; but see my beauti- 
ful ribands, which were the pride of my new cap, 
and now they are quite spoiled.' 

"^ It is a m^re trifle, Miriam ; but you are always 
so heedless.' 

^Dear cousin, you must blame my mischievous 
kitten. I would not care,' she added in a lower 
tone, ^ but I have been saving them so long to grace 
your wedding, Lois !' 

* Nonsense!' said Lois, quickly; *give me the 
knot, Miriam ; you think me ingenious, and, per- 
haps, I can make it look tolerable again.' 

<Such worldly vanities,' observed an elderly 
female, < are empty and unsatisfying as the wind ; 
and I do fear, Miriam Grey, that your heart is too 
much bound up in them.' 

< Not my heart, good mistress Gilbert^' returned 
the damsel, ^ these vanities reach no further than 
my head, anjl sometimes touch only the outside of 
that.' 

VOL. I. 8 
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' They are all relics of popery/ replied the oth- 
«f^ ' we read, that flie heathenish Egyptians were 
dacked out in ornaments of gold, and goodly appa- 
rd, and were they not fearfally punished for their 
idolatry V 

« TeV returned Miriam, * the Israelites borrow- 
ed these same ornaments for their own use, and 
were permitted to carry them from the land of 
Egypt' 

'And the Lord gave them up to their wicked 
imaginations,' replied the dame, '* and they made a 
golden calf in the wilderness and bowed down be- 
fore 11^ and worshipped it.' 

' Well, Mistress Gilbert, I cannot make a calf 
of this poor knot of ribands; and I am sure nobody 
will ever admire it now/ 

Miriam Grey rose from her seat, as she finished 
speaking, and the brief pause which ensued, was 
broken by a female, somewhat past the bloom of 
youth, who was looking earnestly from a window. 

'Was not that the stranger they call Miyor 
Atherton,' she asked, 'who past just as you left 
the door, Miriam ?' 

'I believe it was the same.' 

'He has left the crag then,' whispered Lois 
Grey, to her cousin ; ' I thought the blue knot gave 
you an unusual colour.' 

*T*^ i must be the youth whom they say is near 
akii our Captain,' observed another female, who 
had nained silent in a comer until* her compa- 
nions .^egan to imagine she had fallen asleep, or 
gone into a trance. i 
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^ It is,*^ said Lois Grey ; * he arrived here during 
his kinsman^s absence, and the Gk>Yemor entertain- 
ed him in his own house, till Captain Standish re- 
turned from the Massachusetts. It is said he is 
courteous and well-disposed.' 

^And yet,' resumed the spinster, ' he has a 
strange way of staring with his eyes ; he looked 
so bold at the window as he passed, I was fain to 
turn away.' 

^Indeed!' said Miriatn gravely, though her 
brow slightly curved, ^ he was probably admiring 
the view.' 

^ I wonder what has brought him to this coun- 
try,' said Lois Grey; *he does not seem of our 
religion, and has been in the service of the king.' 

The female whose silence rendered her quite a 
prodigy in the group,^ answered in a mysterious 
tone. 

< They da say that he is a papisl^ sent over by the 
queen to spy out the ^ nakedness of the land," as 
scripture hath it; by which I mean, to watch the 
chosen people of this country, to whom the rulers 
of the kingdom bear no good wilL' 

^ I cannot believe that,' said the spinster ; ^ such 
a comely and well-favoured youth !' for like most 
maidens, even old ones, her feelings balanced in 
favour of a handsome young man» 

< The Lord forgive him, if it is so,' cried Mis- 
toess Gilbert^, with uplifted eyes ; * and now I think 
of it, did yoa see how he stood at the meeting, 
when be first went in^ with his face covered^ pnty^ 
wf^ ta.him8elf>. aa it were l^ 
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^ He is^ probably, of the church of England/ 
said Lois Grey; 'and that is one of its forms.^ 

<It is an evil form, which savoureth of the mark 
of the beast,' returned Mistress Gilbert; 'and I do 
much marvel, that our worthy Governor could 
harbour such an one in his family.' 

^ And,' resumed the silent one, who seemed sud- 
denly inspired, ' his hair was like unto Absalom's, 
falling over his neck and forehead to please the 
eyes of the vain and worldly.' 

' It is an avdul thing,' said Mistress Gilbert, ' to 
see young people given up to follow the devices of 
the sons of BeliaL Now I think, Miriam Grey, 
that worthy Master Ashly is an example to our 
youths : it does one good to see how closely his hair 
is clipped.' 

' His head certainly contains very Uttle,' replied 
Miriam, with the utmost gravity. 
. ^ That it does not,' returned the dame, ' there is 
not on it a hair more than our godly ministers have 
in their pulpits and assemblies thought proper to 
recommend.' 

' True,' answered Miriam, < it is as smooth and 
round as a green pumpkin.' 

< And it is edifying,' continued the other, < to hear 
him prophesy in our meetings ; his '' words are like 
arrows,^' and they enter into the ** bones and mar- 
row." ' 
' They are apt to stick long in the ear,' observed 

the damsel. 
'Tes/ replied Mistress Gilbert^ 'he ia gifted 
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with a spirit of ntterance ; and it is thought that if 
one of our pious deacons should be called to ** put off 
his fleshly tabernacle/' he would be chosen to ^filL 
up the breach.'^ ' 

< May our worthy deacons be long continued to* 
US5' said Miriam Grey, * that our churches may 
haye peace and be edified.' 

^ We must leave the event to Providence^ Miriam 
Grey ; but as tte aged Eli waxed in years^ the peo- 
ple cast their eyes upon youag Samuel to minister 
in his place.' 

^ Tour doctrine savours of wcMrldly wisdom^ Mis- 
tress Gilbert' 

' God forbid/ ejaculated the dame, ' ttiat our q^- 
ritual concerns should have ought to do with Hie 
affairs of this transitory state.'' 

Their dialogue was here interrupted by the sound 
of approaching footsteps^, and the subject of their 
conversation after a preparatory hem, and a slight 
scraping of his feet, entered the apartment. The 
female visitors exchanged knowing looks, and then 
fixed their eyes on Miriam Grey, probably to dis- 
cover from her countenance what effect the unex- 
pected appearance of her guest might produce upon 
her feelings ; and her easy and unembarrassed man* 
ner evidently perplexed them. Mr. Ashly paid 
his respects to the company with great civility^ re- 
serving his last bow for Allriam, and perhaps in- 
tending it for his best; but by one of tho^e unlucky 
chances that often defeat our favourite pr0jectS9.it 
pro^ particularly awkward; a circumstance, 
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which not only excited a slight smile on the lips of 
the damsel, hut likewise covered the young man 
with confusion, who plunged into the nearest chair 
and thrice crossed his legs before he could assume 
a comfortable position. 

Benjamin Ashly had long been considered the 
lover of Miriam Grey ; nor did he ever deny his 
retensions, though he had not as yet been id>le to 
extort from the maiden a word or look to support 
them ; while her alternate reserve and playful £ei- 
miliarity kept him in a state of anxious suspense. 
Still he was encouraged by the kindness of her fa- 
ther, who openly favoured his suit ; and unable to 
command sufficient resolution to learn his destiny 
from her own lips, he remained the prey of doubt 
and distrust ; and with the diffidence which sincere 
affection invariably produces on a timid mind, Us 
wish to please, and dread of offending, continually 
mnbarrassed him, and destroyed the advantages he 
%dght otherwise have acquired in the eyes of his 
mistress. His person and countenance were na- 
turally rather agreeable than otherwise, though the 
puritanical cut of his head, which Mistress Gilbert 
80 highly commended, was certainly unbecoming ; 
and the excessive gravity of his features present- 
ed a strong and almost absurd contrast to their 
youthful appearance. Educated in the strict- 
est manner of his 8ect,Jie was early taught to con- 
sider an outward conformity io its prescribed forms, 
of essential importance ; and though really upright 
in conduct and sinco^ in his professioncf, the bigo-* 
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try of bis principles had tended to narrow his in- 
tellect, and prematurely to destroy the vivacity and 
cheerfulness of youth*. 

' Here is my father's elbow chair, will you take 
it, Mr. Ashley ?' said Miriam Grey,, rising with 
alacrity, and really anxious to dispel his embar- 
rassment. 

^ Thank you, Miriam;' and he settled into it 
with a grateful look, and a smile reflected from her 
own countenance, ' I hope,' he added, < the good man 
is well !' 

< Quite welli but very busy; our loaded corn- 
fields require much labour, and he has yet to prepare 
for his intended voyage.' 

^ Captain Martin will sail shortly, I understand,' 
observed Mr. Ashly ; < the departure of your fa- 
ther,. Miriam, will remove & candlestick from our 
temple.' 

<Ilo not speak of it, Mr. Ashly : I can|iot yet en- 
dure the thought of a separation from him,'— 4aid 
M«"^™ bent her head ta conceal a tear, which she 
in vain struggled to suppress. 

< He ia in the keeping of One, who will never for- 
sake fthoee who put their trust in him,' said the 
youth, in a softened voice: <and you have many, 
friends, Miriam, to comfort you during his bri^f 

absence.' 

' I do not indulge in idle fears for hia safety,' re- 
turned Miriam ; * but if I might be allowed to share 
his fatigues and dangers, I should be happy.' 
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< And would you leave me alone, and in solitude ?' 
asked Lois Grey, reproachfully. 

< Not alone, dear Lois,' replied Miriam, her face 
again brightening into smiles, ^but with one whose 
society is far dearer to you than mine can be.' 

Miriam spoke in a low voice, which however 
reached the ears of tlie spinster, who was remark- 
ably acute in detecting sounds of mysterious im^ 
port 

^ I thought,' she said, ^ something like that would 
happen before Mr. Grey left the country ; but we 
ahaU know all about it in good time, I suppose.^ 

^ Are you speaking of a wedding, Rebecca Spin- 
dle V asked Mistress Gilbert. * Well, you need 
not blush about it, Lois Grey, marriage is a divine 
ihstitution, and wisely ordained for the happiness 
of mankind, as it is written, ^^ it is not good for man 
to be alone." ' 

^That is as people choose to think, Mistress Gil- 
bert,^ said Rebecca Spindle, ^ as the apostle hath it^ 
^* the married woman careth for the things of the 
wgrld that she may please her husband, but the un- 
married woman seeketh to please the Lord," and I 
have hitherto experienced the benefit of the exhor- 
tation, and resisted all temptations toalter my pre- 
sent state.' 

* Tour temptations have doubtless been manifold,' 
said Miriam Grey ; * but I trust you will now have 
strength to persevere unto the end.' 

* God T'Uing, it is my intention,^ she replied 
' unless it should be clearly my duty to enter into 
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a wedded state. But I would not blame you^ Mis- 
tress Lois, for holding a difiTerent mind/ 

^Perhaps our opinions on the subject, are not so 
very different ^ said Lois, smiling. < But do you 
know, Benjamin Ashly, if any passengers ga out 
in the ship with my uncle.' 

^I have heard of none; but there was a young 
gentleman, a kinsman of Captain Standish, came 
hither in her, as I am informed to view the coun- 
try ; perchance, he may be ready to return at that 
time.' 

^ i wish he may,^ said Miriam, ^ my father would 
find much pleasure in the society of an agreeable 
companion.' 

* Do you know aught of him,' asked Mr. Ashly, 
in an anxious tone. 

^Nothing, but our Govemoi* commends his 
courtesy and polite accomplishments, and his coun- 
tenance speaks well for him.' 

^ Tou have seen him, then,' rejoined Master 
Ashly. 

^By chance only, once or twice; but I think he 
can hardly have satisfied his curiosity yet, in look- 
ing at tiiis new world.' 

^ He is a son of the church,' observed Mistress 
Gilbert ^ and what lot. or portion can he have in 
our favoured Zion.*^ * 

* Churchman or not, he is certainly a most 
comely looking young gentleman,' said Mistress 
Spindle^ whose thoughts evidently reverted with 
pleasure to the handsome strangeiv 
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* Judge not by the outward appearance, Rebecca 
Spindle,' returned the matron; *but remember 
that the << Lord looketh at the heart ;'' these time 
serving idolaters of images and ceremonies are 
well likened unto white sepulchres^ which are in- 
deed, « outwardly fair,'* but within full of « all un- 
cleanness :'' ' 

* And we also read,* said Miriam Grey, ^ judge 
not, that ye be not judged ;" and what right have 
we to condemn one, of whom we have heard no. 
evil V 

* The Lord forgive you, Mii*iam Grey ! I should 
have expected the child of one, so godly and gifted 
as thy father is, would have too much regard for 
oar privileged mode of worship which, as our 
minister hath it, is derived from the apostles them- 
selves, and the rites of the primitive church, and 
ii the only sure method of salvation, to be. up- 
holding the vain superfluities of these disciples ol 
Antichrist' 

^ I can value my own privileges and opinions,. 
Mistress Gilbert, and yet have some charity for 
those who diflfer from. me. I doubt not there are 
many sincere christians, even in the church of 
England.' 

' It may be so,' returned Mistress Gilbert, with 
an incredulous shake of the head, < I would not be 
uncharitable; but there are older and wiser ones 
than you, child, who believe them to. have gone 
cleaa astray from the word, following the devioesof 
Balaam son of Beor^ Yrko loved the wi^jfea ^ ini* 
qfdtjJ 
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* I Aink' observed Benjamin Ashlj, first steal- 
ing a besitatii^look at Miriam, ^ I think. Mistress 
OUbert is very able in her reference to the scrip- 
tares^ which are in truth our only sure guides; 
and ray poor memory might furnish me with di- 
Ters illustrations of what she hath spoken there- 
from — ^but, but,' he stopped abruptly ; for the eye 
of Miriam was fixed upon him, and he found it 
impossible to withdraw his gaze from the face, 
whose arch expression completely disconcerted 
him ; but at length relieved by a fit of coughing, 
he ventured to proceed. 

^ I believe we can no where find any foundation, 
for tiie Popish custom of reading prayers from a 
printed book, which must have been a conceit and 
invention of the evil one, to save careless and 
worldly-minded men, the trouble of composing, and 
digesting their own thoughts ; neither can I find 
the custom of kneeling to repeat such prayers, 
authorized in the pages of Holy Writ ; and I know 
not by what arguments .you can seek to uphold 
it, Miriam Grey.' 

* Tott entirely mistake me. Master Ashly,' re- 
turned Miriam. * Heaven forbid that I should seek 
to justify the errors and superstitions of a church, 
which has loaded with calumny and persecution, 
those who presumed to dilBTer from her, in forms 
and faith; or that I should cease to prize, far 
above every earthly blessing, the pure and simple 
worship, which our fathers have established in this 
wilderness, and for which, they have sacrificed 
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ease atid 'comfort, endured the scorn of mMiieSf 
the reproach of friends, and the loss of ally tiiat 
the world esteems most dear and desirable. No^' 
she added, with energy, 'the daughter of a de^ 
voted, self-denying christian, of onej^ who forsodL 
fortune, kindred, and country, to plant the tmthf 
and establish a christian church and colony, in an 
unknown savage land, would not exchange her 
proud title, to become the jewelled empress of a 
world.' Mr. Ashly regarded the glowing counte- 
nance of the maiden, with mingled awe and admi- 
ration; but quickly resuming her usual playful- 
ness of manner, she continued; 

< I did not intend to enter into the lists of contro- 
versy, with you, Mr. Ashly ; and I crave your par- 
don. Mistress Gilbert, you were speaking of Migw 
Atherton.' 

'Tes, but I am sure I know no harm of the 
youth, apart from his false doctrines, of whicby 
may he have grace given him to repent and torn 
away from ; and I do in truth, wish him well^ for 
the sake of his kinsman, our brave Captain/ 

'Our Captain^' said Rebecca Spindle,/ was him- 
self once of the church, and don't you remember^ 
Mistress Gilbert^ when we first came over fitm 
Holland, I was then but a child^ as it were, that 
there were some, who thought he was not ovtf 
sparing of Indian blood.' 

^ « Yes I do;* hetumed the others 'they were wild 
savages, to be sure^ who had no bowels rf mercy 
in them; but they had souls to be saved^ as well 
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as amwlves; and as that man of Ood^ Mr. Robin- 
wiif— 4]ie like of whom, I fear^ will not rise up 
again in oor IsraeL As he wrote from Lejden to 
o«r. church of PlTmonth, in the grief of his right- 
eous spirity^^he would that they had converted 
some, hefore they had killed any.** * 

^I am afraid^' said Miriam, ^that none of us would 
hare been left aliye, either to kill or convert tliem^ 
if he had waited their time. No, our Captain is a 
good man, as well as' brave and fearless ; as my 
&ther sayst he is one who ^< chose to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of Ood," and << through faith 
wax valiant in fight, and turn to flight the armies 
of the aliens.'* * 

^AnA Us young kinsman has been long in the 
king's army^ I understand/ said Lois Orey. 

' I thought as much^* observed Mistress Spindle, 
'he has such an upright carriage, and moves so 
straight and easy, though he did twist aside, some- 
whai» to look into this window.* 

' And is it not strange,' remarked Mistress Gil- 
bert^ 'that a reasonable creature, who has been 
saftly brought over the yawning deep, where he 
has seen the wonders of the Lord, should not 
render public thanks in the tabernacle for his 
goodness? I wonder, that, like Pharaoh and his 
host, he was not overturned in the sea, or, as 
another Jonah, swallowed by a monster of the 
floods?' 

^ Probably it is not the custom of his church,' 
said Miriam Grey. 

T02^ I. 9 
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< Very likely/ returned the dame^ < I doubt they 
are sparing of their oflTerings ; these children of an 
idolatrous and polluted church ; — ^but when do oor 
chosen people delay to put up a note^ to ask the 
prayers of the congregation in seasons of mercy 
or affliction ?' 

< It is, doubtless, a scriptural and edifyin^prac- 
tice/ rejoined Mr. Ashly, < for it is a good thing to 
give thanks unto the Lord, &nd praise is comely in 
his eyes/ 

* If tlie heart is sincere,' observed Lois, * our ig- 
norance of forms will doubtless be forgiven/ 

Lois Grey, had at that moment put the finishing 
stroke to her cousin's knot of ribands, which form- 
ed the principal ornament to a new cap, of more 
courtly fashion, than was usually thought consis- 
tent with the extreme simplicity of dress, at that 
time adopted by the Puritans ; and, in the height 
of her surprise and pleasure at its renovated 
beauty, Miriam Grey forgot the recent reproof 'ot 
Mistress Gilbert, and, flying to a looking glass, 
began to arrange it on her head. The .whole as- 
sembly was mute during this proceeding. Mis- 
tress Gilbert looked at her, with the air of one 
who considered any farther words on the subject, as 
^ pearls cast before swine ;' the silent female nodded 
as usual ; Rebecca Spindle watched her with curl-, 
osity, Lois Grey, with some interest; and the 
quick eye of Miriam detected the figure of Mr* 
Ashly reflected in the mirror^ sitting, as he sup- 
posed^ remote from her observation^ and rcfgartog 
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her with undisguised admiration. A spice of co- 
quetry, perhaps, and what girl of eighteen is quite 
free from it ? induced Miriam Grey to push back 
the lawn cap, which partly concealed her snowy 
brow, and leisurely arrange several braids of 
glossy brown hair, then carefully adjusting her 
new head-gear, she turned suddenly to the abashed 
young man, and enquired in a tone of simplicity — 
^Do you like it, Benjamin Ashly.' 

* I like every thing of thine, Miriam,* he an- 
swered in a low voice, and quickly approaching 
her, for once forgetful of his habitual reserve-- — 

* That will do, pray sit down again, Mr. Ashly,' 
said the damsel, in a hurried accent, herself com- 
pletely abashed by his unexpected manner and 
reply, nor had her heightened complexion quite 
faded to its usual delicacy, when her father enter- 
ed the room. 

Mr. Grey, after paying due courtesy to his 
guests, approached his daughter, and surveyed her 
a moment in silence, with a look of peculiar mean- 
ing, which did not at all lessen her confusion. 

* What are you losing at, so steadfastly, dear 
father,' enquired Miriam, turning up her face to 
him, perhaps to observe his countenance better, or 
it might be, to throw the blue knot into the back 
ground ; for it was, in truth, the gayest she had 
ever ventured to wear. 

^ It is this which surprises me, Miriam,* return- 
ed her father, laying his hand upon the riband^ 
which at once yielded to his touch* 
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* Deal* father, pray do not cmmple it so ; indeed^ 
you will quite spoil it.' 

* And is it in a christian assembly, Miriam Grey^ 
that you would exhibit this vain bauble ?' 

* Any where, no where, if you will spare it, fath- 
er ; my kitten has pulled it in pieces once to-day ; 
but she did it in sport, and Lois has been so kind 
as to repair it for me.' 

< It is too, too gay,' said her father ; * I would 
not see you, my child decked out in garlands, like 
a victim prepared for sacrifice, or a pagan image 
set up for worship.' 

' I am sure, father, no one would liken a woman 
to an image, who was within the sound of hw 
tongue*' 

< And where did you get this gaudy thing, Mi* 
nam ?' 

^ My aunt sent it me from England,' returned 
Miriam i < it came with my new hood and acarf^ 
and you remember, that you thought the^ looked 
very brave, at first ; but, in a little time, you grew 
familiar with them, and said they would do for a 
giddy young thing like me— now dear father,' and 
she laid her hand playfully on his arm-^' my head 
is not much older or wiser than it was then, so I 
think this will not displease you, by and bye.' 

^Do you know, Miriam,' resumed Mr. Grey, 
'that a law of our land, has enacted fines and 
penalties against those who indulge in costly ap-* 
parel and immodest fashions ?' 

* I remember it well, father ; for, at that very 
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time, my kind aunt had given me an embroidered 
'kerchief, which I was compelled to lay aside, till 
it was quite ruined. But I am sure this cap is not 
immodest, and it cost me nothing, but the trouble 
of writing an epistle of thanks.' 

* Your aunt is very mindful of you, Miriam ; but 
she is apt to forget that we have renounced those 
vanities, which allure the worldly to their destruc- 
tion. What says the apostle Paul upon the sub- 
ject ?' 

^ I forget the exact words,' said Miriam, ^ some- 
thing it is about plaiting the hair, and wearing 
goodly apparel.' 

* Cro, learn the passage from your Bible, Miriam, 
and I will leave the application to your own con- 
science.' 

* Indeed, I will not wear any thing which is dis- 
pleasing to you, dear father; and, in truth, the 
sacrifice is too trifling to cause one moment's re- 
gret' 

< Consult your inclinations, my child,' returned 
her father, < I know you would not willingly give 
the world occasion to speak reproachfully of your- 
self or me ; and I am only anxious to see you adorn- 
ed with the '< ornament of a meek and quiet spirit," 
which is indeed a "jewel of great price." * 

When Lois Grey retired to her chamber at Bight, 
she found her cousin busily engaged in twining the 
obnoxious ribands around the frame of a small pic- 
ture, which ornamented the apartment, represent- 
ing a thick waiated Dutch peasant girl^ glowing in 

voii. I. 9* 
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the richness of Flemish colours, though divers fear- 
ful cracks in the canvass bore undoubted witness 
to her great antiquity. Miriam turned round with 
a smiling countenance as Lois Grey entered the 
room. 

< I am hanging this up for a peace offering, Lois/ 
she said ; ^ and I am sure good Mistress Gilbert 
herself would not do it with greater pleasure, 
though she might bring forward more texts of scrip* 
ture, than I can, just now, think of, to prove the 
necessity of it.' 

^ Are you quite willing, to give it up, Miriam V 
'Do I look^unwilling, Lois ? no, it is riather gay 

for me, and, on the whole, I think something else 

will look as well for the wedding.' 

< The wedding seems a great event with you, 
Miriam ; is it because Benjamin Ashly is to be in- 
vited !' 

' Benjamin Ashly ! good nighty Lois, I am fast 
asleep. But I will just ask you, if oy would not 
tliink it must take him a long time to close his 
enormous eyes ! why, I thought, to-day, they looked 
as big as chocolate basin's.' 

< Is that a dream, Miriam V 

'Yes; you need not wake up to interpret it. 
Good night, Lois, once again !' 
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Scenes must be beautlful| which daily view'd, 
Please daily. 

COWPER. 

Majob ATHERTOiTy after a long interview with 
Captain Martin, repaired to the Governor's, where 
the remainder of the evening glided swiftly away': 
and, if the testimony of Mistress Rebecca Spindle 
may be relied on, who related the circumstance, 
with an air of mysterious caution, to some half 
dozen of wondering female friends, on the following 
day^-^rhe was seen loitering around the dwelling of 
Miriam Grey, precisely at the hour, when the mu- 
sic of the vesper psalm was heard to issue from a 
room, where occasionally a figure flitting before the 
shaded windows, denoted the familv were assembled. 

Perhaps it was a gossip's story ; but, however 
that may be, his absence was prolonged, till Cap- 
tain Standish became uneasy ^ and, fearful that he 
had missed his way in the forest, dispatched a stout 
young man, who served him in various capacities, 
both within doors, and without, to search for his 
kinsman, and guide him back. But the heart of 
the emissary quaked, when he found himself alone, 
at the enti%nce of a forest of lofty trees, so thickr 
ly matted, that scarcely a ray of the rising moon 
could pierce their foliage; and, after listening with 
tremblipg nerves, till fancy had conjured up a 
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thousand terrific sounds^ he thought fit to retire 
from the danger ; and^ ashamed to encounter his 
master's eye, entered an out-building, and threw 
himself on a bundle of straw. There he lay, list- 
ening for the returning steps of Atherton, as a sig- 
nal to sally out; but, unfortunately, long before 
they reached his ears, he sunk into a deep slumber, 
from which he was, at length, unceremoniously 
aroused by a smart blow from the flat side of the 
Captain's broad sword, accompanied by the angry 
tones of his voice. 

* Is this the way you obey my commands, you 
lazy loon ?' 

The man started on his feet, simultaneously rub- 
bing his eyes, and the shoulder which had received 
the blow ; and, more alarmed than he had been in 
the woods, began to stammer forth an apology. 

^ I did go, please your honour ; but the wolves 
made a fearful howling, and I thought no christian 
man would want me to put myself in their mouths.^ 

* The wolves ! you poltroon ! no fear that they 
would relish such a cowardly knave ; no, no, Da- 
vid, even the wild beasts would snuff at thee ;, they 
love to pick the bones of braver men than thou art. 
But the next time you escape their jaws in this 
way, I'll have you tied to the whipping-post, or put 
in the stocks till your legs ache : so, away with 
you.' » 

David, obedient to orders, commenced his re- 
treat with as much alacrity, as his illustrious name- 
sake evinced, when eludiiig the javelin of Saul; 
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batf on the way^ he received another stroke^ in 
the rear^ which not a little accelerated his speed« 
Captain Standish and his attendants then left 
the buildingy to which they had been attracted by 
observing the dog which foUowed David, lying 
at the entrance ; where the sonorous music of tho 
yonngl man's nose betrayed his situation within ; 
for M%jor Atherton had returned without meeting 
I1UII9 and the party set out to learn his fate. 

* Well^ cousin Atherton/ said Captain Standish^ 
as they rose from breakfast the next mornings 
^ since you have not engaged a passage back to 
England, with Captain Martin, I conclude you in- 
tend to winter amongst us ; and, before spring ar* 
rives^ perhaps, we may persuade you to pitch your 
tent with us, for lifer-^ftf Major V 

^ Ton may find it necessary to exert your per- 
suasive powers in the opposite scale,' replied Ather- 
ton; <I confess I am so happy here, that the time 
of my return seems every day more distant and 
uncertain. I am here, too^ removed from the scene 
of active duties, which lately occupied me, and feel 
less keenly the sacrifice I have been compelled to 
make, in relinquishing my profession/ 

* Ah, you left both that^ and your country, in 
good time. Major Atherton, if you have no mind 
to be set about fighting with your own flesh and 
blood. There must be warm work in England, be- 
fore long, if King Charles makes such a fuss about 
his pairliaments, and continues to persecute his dis- 
srating sttbjectsi as he has lately done.' 
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^ He has bad counsellors^' said Atherton; 'but 
is, himself, a virtuous and humane prince, and re- 
ally solicitous for the happiness of his people.' 

* I believe it, from my heart,' replied the Cap- 
tain ^' and I would cheerfully shed the last drop of 
my blood, to sustain the honour of his illustrious 
name ; but I still maintain, that every man has a 
right to judge for himself, in matters of faith and 
conscience ; and, so long as we remain peaceable 
and loyal subjects, neither king, nor bishop, is pri- 
vileged to molest us, for thinking differently from 
themselves.' 

^ An established religion is certainly desirable,' 
said Atherton, * and I am inclined to believe, that 
those- who fled from persecution, and have here 
founded a church, on what you term apostolic prin- 
ciples, would be as severe towards those, of diffe- 
rent modes and opinions, and as much influenced 
by prejudice, as the church of England has ever 
been, in regard to her dissenting children.' 

* Well, well, cousin Atherton, we will not begin 
with calling you to account, unless some amongst 
us should see fit to imitate the Massachusetts peo- 
ple, who are always fond of raising a breeze. But 
they have got a woman in hand now, who, I 
doubt not, will give them trouble enough, with her 
Antinomianism, and other conceits of the devil^ 
who has been a friend to the sex, ever since he had 
such good luck with mother Eve. But I am go- 
ing to walk, now ; and if you have no better way 
o9 amusing yeurself^ will ask you to accompany 
me/ 
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*With all my heart :^ shall we try the woods 
again V 

* No, I should like to give you a glimpse of our 
Canaan, from the top ef mount Pisgah, yonder/ 
replied the Captain, pointing to a hill, which rose 
to a considerable height, above the level of the Bay; 
and to this day, is known by the name of the < Cap- 
tain's Hill.' 

^ This,' he continued, as he led the way to its 
summit, by a tolerable easy ascent, ^this hill, and 
fhe.beautiful stretch of land, which you see running 
into the Bay, was assigned to me, by the Plymouth 
company; and I think I may say without boasting, 
that my farm looks as well as any of my neigh- 
bours, though I hardly knew a hoe from a pitch- 
fork, till I was obliged to use them, to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger; for we had scanty rations, 
when we first came over here.' 

^ And why were you located so far from the first 
settlement?' asked Atherton. 

* We found it necessary to remove as our numw 
hers increased, to give each other elbow-room, and 
land enough to cultivate ; and the old colony is still 
sending forth her children to people new settle- 
ments. That village, lying at a short distance,' 
north of us, is call Scituate, and is the only town 
that has yet been incorporated; even Plymouth 
has no bounds affixed to it, though the little clus- 
ters of houses, which you see here and there, bid 
fair to limit it^ ere long.' 

- ^ Have you given any name to this tract of land V 
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asdked Atiierton ; ^ yon seem to have already gath- 
ered a flourishing village around you.' 

* The Indian name is Mattakeeset ; but we be^ 
to call it Duxborough, and hope^ at the next sit- 
ting of our court, to have it incorporated. It is 
now nearly ten years since we first felled the trees^ 
and began to build our houses ; and, till within two 
or three, I continued to reside at Plymouth, during 
the winter season ; that being our head-quarters ; 
and it was a long march through the snow-banks 
to do military duty ; for we were obliged to ke^ 
on the look-out, lest the barbarous savages should 
rally their undisciplined tribes, and come howling 
upon us, unawares.' 

^ This is, indeed, a glorious view,^ said Atiier- 
ton, who, lost in admiration at the {nrospect opm- 
ing before him, had scarcely heeded tiie last re- 
mark. ^ With what grandeur the swelling oceas 
tosses its troubled waves, till lost, as it were, in tiie 
immensity of space, it mingles witli the dusky 
clouds that rise, like gigantic mountains, frmn its 
foaming bosom ! Here it seems lulled to res^ ani 
scarcely ripples upon the silver beach ; and, again, 
it rolls proudly along the indented shore; and, 
curving into a broad, full basin, breaks against the 
sandy and barren promontory, which stretches 
yonder, as if in defiance of its fury.' 

«That is Cape Cod,' said Captain Standish; 
^the most southerly point of the Massachusetts 
Bay; and a dreary place we found it, when we 
landed there, in the frosts of Kov^nber. Our 
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ship was driven in amongst dreadflil shoals and 
breakers, and right thankful we were, to step 
ashore on almost any spot It was there we com- 
bmed onrselves into a body politic^ enacted our 
first laws, and elected a Governor for the follow- 
ing year; but the place being found inconvenient 
to winter in, wib made several voyages around the 
coasts to discover a better situiition, and Pro- 
vidence at length guided us to this harbour. 
We put into it in a storm of wind and snow, 
in a dark and fearful night, and landed on the 
fine wooded island, which you see just below us, 
near by the beach. It is named Clark's island, 
from the mate of the ship, who first stepped upon 
it ; that other one, joined to the Gurnet's Nose, by 
a strip of sand, i» called Sanguish.' 

* They are pleasant objects,' replied Atherton ; 
^ and agreeably diversify the scene ; but how mag- 
nificent is the distant view ! how beautifully ^e 
flitting clouds riot, for a. moment, on the dark and 
undulating forests, and then pass off and leave 
them glittering in the morning sun, and varied 
vrith the thousand tints of autumn ! And, to the 
north, far as my eye can stretch, beyond these slop- 
ing hills, and hanging woodlands, and above the 
summits of the tallest trees, I see a range of lofty 
mountains, blue as the skies which shelter them, 
rising like monarchs of the surrounding wilder- 
ness.' 

< Those are the blue hills of Massachusetts,' an- 
swered the Captain ; * they ftfe the highest in the 
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coIon75 and the first point of land viaibley as yon 
approach this coast. This is, indeed, a noble pros- 
pect, and well worth the trouble of scrambling up 
here, to gaze at Look down, now, upon my 
house ; and see how warmly it is sheltered in that 
sunny valley. Those trees, which shade it, were 
4)ut saplings when I first knew the spot; and no 
foot, but the wild Indian's, had trod those fields, 
where the ripened grains now wave in the light 
sea-breeze.' 

■* I thinly. Sir,' said Atherton, * you have disco- 
vered much taste, as well as good husbandry, in 
your improvements. Those groups of trees are 
finely disposed about the dwelling; but what is 
that single one, shooting its branches, with so 
much regularity, from the aspiring trunk, and 
dropping its leaves into the stream, which rushes 
by it; it is tricked out in gaudy colours^ and, at 
tl||0 distance, might beonistaken for a oimson 
banner, floating on a citadel.' 

< To me,' said the Captain laughing, ' it looks 
more like a fair weather officer, dressed up for a 
gala day ; and, like many who strut well at a field 
review, is the first to shrink from peril. The 
slightest touch of frost changes its hue, and its 
gay foliage is conspicuous in our forests, long be- 
fore any other tree has dropped a withered leaf; 
it is the Maple, and I plant^ that one with my 
own hand. I lived long enough in England, Ma- 
jor Atherton, to learn the value of fine trees, 
though many here seem to think there are enough 
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in the woods, without keeping them around their 
doors» Perhaps my taste arises from the predilec- 
tions of youth ; for, I well remember, my father 
would as soon have seen the old walls of Standish 
Hall rased to the foundations^ as an old tree cut 
down from the lawn.' 

* They are certainly no novelty in this country/ 
returned Atherton ; * but, to me, it seems a sti*ange 
perversion of taste, which can induce any one to 
prefer those blackened stumps, or desert plains, to 
the living green, which would so agreeably shelter 
their rooCs. I perceive, too. Sir, that you have 
paid some regard to minor ornaments ; that luxu- 
riant sweet-briar, chequering the casement with 
its dancing leaves, reminds me of the simplicity 
and neatness of an English cottage.' 

^ Ah, that is-not to my liking,' repliedthe Captain ; 
^ the prickly things are springing up, every where> 
and tearing one, without mercy; but I left .that 
growing, to please my little rose-bud, Miriam' 
Grey, who is for having every thing sweet and 
flowering about her. She took a great fancy to 
this one, and begged its life of me; and, I know 
not how it is, but these pretty maidens will coiir 
trive to make us do any thing they like.' 

' It is even so/ said Atherton smiling ; < but that 
bush certainly looks very well, tiiough it seems to 
require the pruning knife, just now ; and, if you 
will allow me, I will try my skill in training those 
crooked branches.' 

<]>o^ if your fingers are proof against the thorns^. 
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and now we will return to the house, if it please 
you;— -yet stop, a moment, cousin Atherton, and 
look once again around you/ 

^I could scarcely weary of doing so,' replied 
Atherton, * and shall often ascend this hill, when 
I wish to regale my eyes with the charms of na- 
tare,' 

* And could you be content to remain here for 
life?' asked the Captain. ^ If you could, cast 
your eyes on the spot which pleases you, and it is 
youre.' 

^ And would you hare me renounce my coimtr}' 
and religion ?' said Atherton. 

<Your country will shortly renounce you,' re- 
plied the Captain, < unless you unsheath your 
sword agafhst the defenders of a faith which your 
mother loved; you must become persecutor, or per- 
secuted.' 

^ And who will sustain the honour of my father's 
name, if the last, who bears it, flies from the land 
which gave him birth f ' 

< It is only transplanting it i» another region 5 
our country is the same, and we are all subjects 
of the same gracious king/ 

^ Consider, dear sir,' said Atherton, * that I am 
yet but just landed on your shores; all is novelty 
to me ; and though I am at present well-pleased 
and happy, time alone can strengthen or remove 
iny prepossessions.' 

^ True,' said the Captain, who perceived be had 
been premature in disclosing his wi^hes; < We will 
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wait patiently till (spring arrives; young men^ 
are apt to waver in their minds^ I know. At your 
age, I little dreamed of ending my days in that 
cottage ; but we know not what is before us; those 
who deprived me of my lawful inheritance, and 
obliged me to resign the privileges of my rank, 
and the home which sheltered my infancy, to seek 
a name and subsistance in a foreign land, doubtless 
intended it for evil to me ; hut Providence, I trust 
has made it instrumental of good to myself and 
those who have relied on my arm for defence, in 
this wilderness^ and I can now truly say, I Would 
not exchange my situation for all the luxuries of 
my youth, and* all the distinctions, which then 
seemed within my grasp/ 

^It is well/ said Athcrton, ^that happinei^s is 
not confined to any particular place or circum- 
stances;. I am even inclined to- think, that I c^uld 
pass the remainder of my life in such a cottage, 
without casting many fond looks after the gay 
world which I have left behind me; but at pre4 
sent I am a wanderer on the face of the earthy 
and shall probably visit many climes, before I re^^ 
turn to England/ 

^ We- will think of that anoliier tlme,'^ returned 
the Captain, ^and now that you have seen the 
goodliness of the land, I have but to shew you 
some of its comely daughters, and we can boast 
of many ruddy cheeks and bright eyes here. Major 
Atherton.' 

^So I have seen. Captain; but i^are my heiol; 

ViOi- I. 10* 
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in pity. You know I cannot give that away to 
one of your demure little puritans, without shaving 
my head ; and I should by no means relish the al- 
ternative.' 

< We shall see,' answered the Captain, as they 
descended the hill ; and, after walking for a time 
about bis farm,^— for he would explain all its ar- 
rangements and conveniences, — ^they returned to 
the house, at an early dinner hour. 

When the repast was ended. Major Atherton left 
bis kinsman to enjoy a solitary pipe of tobacco, 
and tmmmenced a zealous attack upon the sweet- 
briar, which he intended to make resemble as 
nearly as possible, the beautiful one he had ob- 
served around the windows of Miriam Grey ; but 
owing to his want of skill, perhaps, he l<^ped 
away branch after branch, till nothing but a mere 
skeleton remained. Pissatisfied with his own 
work, he was in the act of abandoning it, when the 
dashing of oars in the water attracted his atten- 
tion, and looking round, he perceived a small boat 
approaching the shore, and occupied by four per^ 
sons ; two of whom were regarding him with par-^ 
ticular attention. These, he quickly discovM*ed 
to be Miriam Grey and Peregrine White, who 
seemed engaged in a merry conversation, of whick 
Atherton fancied himself the subject, though the 
damsel averted her eyes» and half turned her light 
figure from him, when she found herself observed^ 
On the seat beside h^, reclined her father, witii 
foUed armSf is if engrossed by his own medita* 
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tions : his eyes, now fixed upon the wate];;jr deep^ 
and then turned i^wards^ apparently to watch the 
swelliQg clouds, which began to flit rapidly before 
a rising autumnal blast Benjamin Ashly wielded 
the oars with sloWf but determined accuracy, and 
evidently listened to the conversation of his com- 
panions, with a degree of interest that rendered 
him inattentive to his manual exertions ^ for the 
boat was gliding past the spot where Major 
Atherton stood, when Peregrine liVhite, starting on 
his feet, and standing firm and erect in the tossing 
bark, seized the arm of Ashly, with a force and 
suddenness, that almost cgected the oar from his 
hand, and bowed the side of the vessel to the wa- 
ter^sedge. 

< Bless me. Peregrine,' said Miriam Grey, catch- 
ing her father's arm ; ^ you give us more exercise 
than the winds, and in truth, I think they are less 
rude than your boyish tricks/ 

< Now don't be angry, Miriam ; for it was not 
me after all ; but this grampus floundering about 
here. Ho ! Benjamin Ashly, are fon asleep again ? 
I believe, on my conscience, you were nodding at 
the oars just now/ 

<It would be well. Master Peregrine, if you 
would be quiet a little oftener,' replied the oflier 
in a grave voice- 

^ Better said than done, that^ Mr. Ashly 5 but are 
you steering out to Cape Cod ?' and, without 
ceremony hj^ snatched the oars from his hand, and 
dariied fliem into the water, with quick sod pow- 
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erful strokes, which brought them in a moment 
to the strand. 

' Why do you bring us here^ young man^' said 
Mr. Grey, sternly ; * is it to serve thy gamesome 
humour at our expense ?' 

< No sir,' replied Peregrine, an air of respect 
mingling with his habituid levity ; < but I wish to 
speak with Matjor Atherton who stands gazing 
at us from under tlie rose-bush, yonder; and I am 
mistaken if my absence be much regretted here.' 

< None on my word as we' value our lives and 
comfort,' said Miriam Grey ; and the sweet and 
sportive tunes of her voice fell like music on the 
ear of Atherton. 

* Fare you well then,' said Peregrine, springing 
on the shore; ^here are the paddles. Master Ben- 
jamin Ashly ; so paddle yourself off swiftly, and dex- 
terously; but have a care that you dont flounce 
about and upset; for tlie damsel tliere, though she 
is light enough, cannot float forever, and you 
would shoot to the bottom like a bullet' 

< Methinks our voyage will prosper,* said Mi* 
riam, ' now that we are no longer burthened with 
a Jonas to endanger us.' 

^ Tou will see me again in season to jrilot you 
home,' said Peregrine, elevating his: voice, as they 
receded from the shore,' and I will bring the Cap- 
tain, with me, shall I, Miriam ?' 

Miriam nodded assent 

' And Major Atherton ?' he added ; but the dam- 
del probably did not hear ; for she turned, at the 
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moment to address her £either5 and Peregrine 
laughing, proceeded towards the house. 

^Well now^ Major Atherton/ exclaimed the 
youths *why .don't you spe^k to me, instead of 
^ staring at the water as if there was a whale spout- 
ing in it f ' 

^ I am truly glad to see you/ returned Ather* 
ton; ^but I was busily watching the boat you 
have just left ; see how fast it scuds before the 
wind!' 

^ It is a trim little bark enough/ replied Pere- 
grine, ^ and decked out with fair lading, as I doubt 
not you were thinking.' 

^It dances like an egg-shell,' pursued Ather- 
ton; ^and I should think, there are few females^ 
who would not feel some degree of alarin on such 
tossing waves.' 

< There is really no danger,' said Peregrine; 
^ and Miriam Grey would be the last person in 
the world, to imagine it; she is used to such 
things, and never plagues one with her idle fears^ 
Uke other women.^ 

^ How far are they going ?' asked Atherton. 

< Just round the bay, to a house near the beach^ 
north of us. I fell in with them by good luck, as 
they were pushing off from Plymouth, and I was 
thinking how I should get here this afternoon with- 
out taxing my legs with the trouble of bringing 
me. It was long though, before I could make that 
round-eared Ashly hear my call ; for which I owe 
him a ducking, and I have some idea*) that the old. 
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maiif himself^ would have been as well pleased if I 
had staid behind.' 

^ Tou mean to wait here till they return V asked 
Atherton. 

* N05 Pll not trust to their stopping for me, and 
I want you and Captain Standish to go with me 
and meet them at worthy Mr. Woodman's. Tou 
shall have a treat from Benjamin Ashly, who, I 
knoWf means to hold forth, like a saint ; and Mi- 
riam Grey will look — ' 

^ Like an angel, I suppose you would say,' inter- 
rupted Atherton, with a smile ; ^ but here comes the 
Captain, who can speak for himself.' 

^ Ah !' said Captain Standish, at that moment 
thrusting his head from the door. * I thought you 
were here, Master Peregrine ; I can no more mis- 
take the sound of your tongue, than I could the 
* clapper of a wind-mill.' 

^ Tou mean that they both make a noise, I sup- 
pose,' said Peregrine ; ^ and in my mind, they 
were both made for that purpose.' 

^ Tes, and they are both used to grinding out 
chaff,' said the Captain. 

* Which shews that there is some good grain at 
the bottom, and so Captain, I expect mine will 
sprout up, and produce a wonderful harvest some 
of these days.' 

^ May the time be hastened,' said the Captain ; 
^ or we shall begin to think it is choked by the 
tares,' 
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^ All in good time. Captain. And now I will 
deliver my message^ if it jdease you to hear.' 

< Sfpeak on, young man.' 

* Well,' continued Peregrine, * you see yon skiff, 
dipping into the waves like a sea-gull ! It landed 
me safe in your dominions, and a certain laughing 
damsel, called Miriam Grey,' — 

* Ah ! my little rose-bud !' interrupted the Cap- 
tain, ' and why did she come so near without stop- 
ping to see me ?' 

^ I do not know, indeed,' replied the youth, * un- 
less Major Atherton, who was standing there, like 
a giant to defend your castle, frightened her 
away.' 

* I should be sorry to produce such an effect on 
her,' said Atherton, laughing. 

* You are right,' returned Peregrine archly. < I 
am thinking you meditated sometliing entirely dif- 
ferent.' 

< Toung maidens are not apt to be alarmed at 
the sight of a gallant young man,' observed the 
Captain 5 * but, bless me. Major Atherton, what 
have you been doing to this briar-bush ?' 

* Trimming it,' said Atherton ; * though I must 
confess, it is done clumsily enough. I intended it 
should look precisely like Miriam Grey's.' 

< It looks as much like hers,' said Peregrine 
White, ^ as she does like mistress Rebecca Spindle ; 
but I crave your pardon. Captain; perhaps the 
spinster is a favourite of yours.' 

* You are a saucy lad. Peregrine^ and not worth 
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the minding, or I should try to mend your man- 
ners with the point of my sword.' 

^ With your leave. Captain, I think it miglit help 
to make a breach in my manners | but I doubt if it 
would readily mend them.' 

* No, no, boy ; they are past ^1 mending ; bul^ 
if it please you, unburthen yourself of the remainder 
of that message ; I am waiting to hear it now.' 

^ The message ? oh, it is* tliat you will go with 
me to master Woodman's, and spend an hour or so ; 
Miriam Grey expects ^ou, and likewise Major 
Atherton.' • 

^ Take care master Peregrine,' said Atherton, 
< remember I was near to you, and could hear all 
that past.' 

^ True, and now I recollect, Major, she did not 
want you ; but you do not know what she said be- 
fore we reached the shore.' 

^ Perhaps it was something I should not care to 
hear.' 

< It was nothing very remarkable,' said Pere- 
grine ; < she only wondered who that tall savage 
could be, who was hacking up her rose bush so un-^ 
mercifully, and said — ^ 

^ That is quite enough,' interrupted Atherton. 

* Oho, you have not had the cream of it. She 
says—' 

> Never mind the girl,' interposed the Captain ; 
^ she is privileged to say any thing that suits her ; 
and now let me know. Peregrine, who is with her 
jln the boat. But the vrind grows raw and bluster- 
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iBgf and it is mj fldnd that we hare stood in it long 
enough.' 

* Her father and Benjamin Ashly^' said Pere- 
grine, as he followed into iiie house; ^ and the last 
mentioned personage, I believe, has been putting 
his brains in order to setfle the dubious points of 
faith and doctrine to-night; for he towed us along 
like a snail, dragging a cockle-shelL' 

^ And do you mean to render him assistance, 
with your knowledge and experience V asked 
Atiierton. 

< Not I truly ; they would look upon me with as 
much astonishment, as the people of old did, when 
they found Saul among the prophets.' 

* You had better stay the evening with us then,' 
said th^ Captain ; < it is far to go ; and unless Ma- 
jor Atherton wishes it, I had rather remain at 
home.' 

^ Certainly not, I should by no means wisU to 
intrude myself into the house of an entire stranger.' 

^ I wish I had kept on in the boat then,' said 
Peregrine White ; < for I have no fancy for a lone- 
ly jaunt, with nothing but a dog, or my walking 
stick to speak with. But where is Alexander ?' 

^ He has been out with Hobamock to iisli since 
morning,' said the Captain. * I believe the boy will 
turn Indian before long ; he is so won over by their 
wandering sort of life.' 

* I should like very well to walk part of the way 
with you. Peregrine,' said Atherton j * but you can 
stay with us yet an hour or two.' 

vox* I. 11 
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^ Be it SO then/ replied Peregrine ; ' the savory 
smell of a venison pasty, which reaches me from 
the kitchen^ is very refreshing, and will, doufaftless 
prove as substantial as Benjamin Ashly's exhorta- 
tions, and be far more quickly dispatched.' 

The evening proved dark and ohilly; but, with 
health and spirits, which bade defltfnce to its in- 
clemency, the young men, at a seasonable hour,* 
commenced their walk towards the house of Mr. 
Woodman. It was two or three miles from the 
residence of Captain Standish ; and the few stars, 
that now and then broke through the general gloom, 
served to direct their course, which, after a short 
distance, seamed to diverge from the abodes of man, 
and at one moment, led them through the intricacies 
of a wood, and the next brought them to the shore 
of the restless ocean. 

' Heaven defend us from a cold bath !' said Perer 
grine White. ' I am not inclined to try my skill 
in swimming on such a night as this !' 

^ Since we have escaped those break-neck stumps 
which threatened our downfall in the woods/ said 
Atherton, * I think we may find our path clear for 
the remainder of the w^y. Yonder is a lights if I 
mistake not.' 

* Yes, and that is the end of our journey,' said 
Peregrine, joyfully. 

^ ^ Here then we must part,' rejoined Atherton. 

* Gro with us,' replied Peregrine, * and we can 
land you at the Captain's on our return, withou't 
the least difficulty. It is a tedious walk for you 
alone.* 
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^ Noy Rover and I shall be there before you ; so 
look up to the \¥indow for a signal lights a"" 'v^'^u 
pass by/ 

' I must then bid you good bye, Major ; for see ! 
the door is this moment opening, and they are all 
sidlying forth/ 

< GkH>d night, then ; but let me intreat you to be 
prudent, and manage your boat cautiously ; it is a 
trying night, and I fear your voyage will be un- 
comfortable at the best/ 

* Never doubt me,' said Peregrine ; * I know the 
paths of the ocean, as well as the fish that swim in 
it ; so fare you well. 



} 
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To heir 



The roaring of the raging elements, 

To know all human skill, all human strength 

Avail not : to look round and only see 

The mountain wave incumbent with its weight 

Of bursting waters, o'er the reelii'ig bark, — 

Oh God ! this is indeed a dreadful thing! 

SorxHET. 

The house to which Peregrine White directed 
his steps, was situated near the extremity of a nar- 
row beach which separated the ocean from a pro- 
jecting bay ; and Atherton paused till the little 
party had exchanged their last adieus, and Miriam 
Grey, leaning on her father's arm, approached the 
barky which was loosed from the moorings, and 
shortly commenced its passage across the Bay. 
The morning of that day had been serene and 
brilliant, but with the variableness so common in 
the capricious climate of New-England, its noon- 
tide splendour was overcast by dark, though pass- 
ing clouds, and the setting sun was shrouded in a 
lurid mist, portending an approaching change of 
weather. Still, however,* the clouds hung back, as 
if unwilling to collect and to blacken the pure arch 
of heaven ; and as Major Atherton yet lingered on 
the spot where his companion had left him, the 
heavy masses seemed roUing away, leaving largo 
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tracts of blue and spangled sky ; and the waning 
moon^ encircled by a broad zone of crimson vapour^ 
began to rise from her watery bed^ and to shoot a 
trembling light across the track of the lonely voy- 
agers. 

Actuated by a latent interest^ which he however 

ascnbed to the mere impulse of curiosity^ Major 

Atherton enveloped himself more closely in the 

ample folds of a military cloak5 to ward off the 

piercing blast; and turning from the. path that led 

back to his kinsman's house, proceeded with rapid 

steps along the beach^ whichj^ extending nearly 

three mUes in a south-easterly direction, terminatql 

in an eminence called the Gurnet's Nose, then 

joined to the Sauguish by a strip of sand, though it 

is now many years since the encroaching waves 

have insulated it. On his left, the Atlantic toAed 

its foaming billows, sending forth ^suppressed and 

sullen murmurs, and seeming to await the rising 

blast to lash them into fury ; while on the other 

side the agitated waters of the Bay dashed fearfuDy 

against the strand, as if seeking to submerge the 

slight barrier which separated them from the 

boundless deep. The moon was struggling with 

the clouds that constantly flitted across her disk, 

affording to Atherton but partial glimpses of the 

little bark, which he continued to watch with an 

anxiety that rendered him insensible to personal 

inconvenience. It rode manfully on a heavy sea> 

and in the eye of the wind^ which rendered its 

management difficult, and even dangerousy and re-* 

vol. I. 11* 
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quired the most strenuous efforts of the youngTmen^ 
who plied the oars with a dexterity and skill that 
promised ultimate and well-earned success. They 
were still near the beach, to which, in spite of tiieir 
exertions, the wind continually impelled them ; and 
as a ray of light occasionally glanced on the coun« 
tenance of Miriam Grey, Atherton remarked witli 
admiration tiie serenity*of its expression, and the 
air of calmness, mingled with awe, with which she 
regarded the angry elements. Apparently unmoT- 
ed by fear or anxiety, she gently reclined on her 
father's protecting arm, while both maintained a 
profound and unbroken silence. Indeed all were 
so much engross^ by tlieir peculiar situation or 
reflections, that Atherton was entirely disregarded, 
though frequently so near that the sound of his 
foVtsteps, on a calm evening, might have been dis- 
tinctly heard by them. Presently, the voice of 
Miriam Grey, more sweet and touching from the 
contrast of discordant sounds which raved around 
her, stole upon the ear of Atherton, as in solemn 
measure she sung the following psalm. 

^ The Lord doth relgn^ and clothed is he 

witii majesty most bright : 
His works do shew him cloth'd to be, 

and girt about with might. 
The world is also 'stabiished, 

that it cannot depart. 
Thy throne is fix'd of old, and thou 

from e?erlsuitiny art^ 
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The floods, O Lord, hare lifled up, 

thej lifted up their yoice, * 
The floods have lifted op their waves^ 

and made a* mighty noise. 
But yet the Lord that is on high 

is more of might, by far, 
ThaD noise of many waters is, 

or great sea-billows are.' • 

As she proceeded in the last verse, her voice he- 
came slightly tremulous^ for the wind, \^ich at 
the commencement of it seemed dying away, as if 
lulled to silence by her melody, suddenly rose with 
redoubled energy, and the darkened sky almost 
concealed from his view the frail bark, which was 
at one moment borne on the top of a tremendous 
wave, and the next^ almost engulphed beneath it. 
They were now nearly opposite the Gurnet's Nose, 
and the wind, eddying around the point of land, 
rendered their endeavours to keep out in the open 
bay, every instant more precarious. 

Major Atherton could no longer distinguish any 
object amidst the deepening gloom; but he still 
occasionally caught the cheerful voice of Peregrine 
White, and once distinctly heard Mr. Grey, with 
his usual calmness, say, 

< Bear off fi*om the shore, and by the leave of 
Heaven, I trust we shall soon be in safety.' 

^ Atherton listened for another voice, and longed 
to know if the countenance of Miriam, still retained 
the sweet tranquillity he had just remarked on it; 
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and which stnick him as even more fascinating 
than its usual sportive gayetj. But he heard only 
the heavy strokes of the oars which became moment- 
ly more and more distant ; and satisfied that they 
were well acquainted with the navigation of the 
Bay, his fears for their safety gradually subsided, 
though it was not till convinced they were beyond 
his observation, that he began to feel his own situ- 
ation to be uncomfortable, if not hazardous. 

ThQ wind, which had exhausted its fury, and 
seemed to be sinking away in hollow murmurs, 
had indeed, enabled the party in the boat, to make 
some progress in the direction they wished ; but its 
violence was shortly redoubled, and the light skiff 
appeared totally unable to resist the combined force 
of the winds and waves, that threatened to dash it 
among the shoals and rocks, around the Gurnet 
^The only hope of safety remaining to them, was 
the chance of reaching a spot where they could land 
in safety; but at which, amidst the darkness of 
the night, and the roaring of the waves, it seemed . 
almost impossible to arrive. 

Until the moment of extreme peril, Mr. Grey 
remained by the side of his daughter ; and, while 
pressed by his encircling arm, Miriam felt in com- 
parative safety ; but when the danger became more 
pressing and required his experience and skill to 
assist the exertions of his younger companions, all 
the fortitude and resignation of a vigorous and 
well principled mind could hardly support her, 
amidst the terrors of a scen^ which might have 
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appalled even the stoutest heart Mr. Orey, agon- 
ized With apprehensions for his daughter* which 
rendered him almost insensible to personal danger* 
pressed her to his hosom with the mingled JEwrrow 
and aflfection which the danger inspired^ and silently 
commending her to the protection of Him* who 
^directs the storm* and controls the raging winds* 
he applied himself with all the promptitude and 
energy which the exigence demanded* to guide the 
tossing bark* amidst the jarring of the contending 
elements. Miriam Grey covered her face with both 
her. hands* if possible* to screen her eyes from the 
threatening danger* though she could not shut her 
ears against the terrific sounds ; and endeavouring 
to collect her agitated thoughts* and compose her 
mind to meet the will ai Providence* awaited in 
profound stillness* the event. Beigamin Ashly* 
who felt a double pang in prospect of the fate 
which seemed to await himself and the woman 
whom he devotedly loved ^-—feeling his aflfection 
rising above its usual reserve* approached with 
language that expressed his powerful interest* and 
endeavoured to inspire her with a hope which she 
&lt to be fast gliding away. 

^ Leave me* I entreat you*' she faltered out ; ^ as 
you value our safety* suffer no thought* no fear 
for me* to distract your attention at this critical 
moment.' 

▲shly pressed her hand with silent emotion. 

< God reward you for all yqfor kindness to m^' 
added the miudeDj^ tiie tear» quickly coursing «acb 
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other down her cheeks ; ^ and forgive me, AjMjt 
if I have at any time done aught to give jou pain.' 

Before he had time to reply^ Peregrine White 
exclaimed, joyfully, 

< Yonder is a deep cove ; I know it. well ; pull 
^way like a man, Ashly, and if we can pass tiiese 
breakers, with flie help of Heaven we shall find 
safe landing.' 

The young man seized the oar, which Mr. Grey 
relinquished to him, and for one moment every heart 
beat high with renovated hope; the next, Ashly 
cried in a tone of despair, ' We are lost !' and, at 
the same instant a loud crash proceeding from the 
oar which had broken in his hand, stmck like a 
knell on every ear. The boat, propelled by the 
sudden shock, swung swifQy round; and, though 
Peregrine White with admirable presence of mind, 
endeavoured to counteract the danger by his skilful 
management of the remaining oar, it was swept 
back by a tremendous wave rolling towards the 
strand, and left fast grounded on ^"Tock, surround- 
ed by foaming breakers which threatened its speedy 
destruction. The violence of the gale had passed 
away, and the moon breaking through the clouds 
served but to render thc^ situation more frightful, 
by exhibiting all its horrors, embittered by their 
recent hopes of reaching the wished-ft)r shore, that 
lay at a short distance, now visibly inaccessible, 
by reason of a boiling surge. A deadly chill seem- 
ed to have seized gn every heart ; but the rushing 
of the waves, which soob heg^xk to fill tiie duJIow 
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barkf renewed their energies with the additional 
consciousness of their extreme peril. 

' Now may God have mercy on us ! there is no 
longer any hope from man !' ejaculated Mr. Orey 
in a solemn voice ; and he folded his daughter in 
his arms with the tenderness of a last embrace. 

< Say not so !' said Peregrine White, vainly en- 
deavouring to speak with firmness ^ ^ we will not 
give up life without an effort to preserve it ; we 
can swim, and perhaps, — ' 

^ And Miriam Grey/ interrupted Ashly in great 
agitation; ^ think you that she can struggle with 
these waves.' 

^ If you can save my child,' exclaimed the father, 
with deep emotion, * I shall die contented.' 

^ No, we will perish together,' said Miriam ; and 
she twined her arms more closely around her fath- 
er's neck. * Dearest father,' she added, * it is but 
a brief, though stormy passage to a world where 
all will be sunshine and happiness forever.' 

Scarcely had she spoken, when the loud barking 
of a dog was heard from the shore ; and, with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, every heart bounded 
with the hope of approaching succour. A sound, 
as of some one plunging into the water instantly 
followed ; and through the gloom, they could per- 
ceive a figure, buffeting with the waves ; another 
moment of expectation, and Miriam Grey felt her- 
self gently, but firmly grasped, and a weU-remem- 
bered voice said to her, 

<7Fear not, but trust yourself with me^ and you 
^ill soon be in safety/ 
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^ Major Aflierton ! is that you V said Peregrine 
White. 

' Yes, follow me, and we shall shortly reach the 
strand.' 

Atherton leaped first into the snrge, with his 
half lifeless burthen^ whom he firmly supported 
with one arm, while with the other, he resisted the 
violence of the tide, and, at length reached tiie 
shore, though nearly exhausted by the effort, which 
his uncommon muscular strength, alone, had ena- 
bled him to make. Atherton thought only of the 
lovely being, whom he had rescued from an early 
grave; and, wrapping his warm and dry doafc 
around her, he genHy seated her on a bank, at some 
distance from the water's edge, and, kneeling by 
her side, supported her head against his shoulder; 
holding her wet and chilled hands between his own. 
Miriam had not fainted ; but conflicting emotions, 
and acute feeling, for a time, nearly deprived her 
of sensation ; and, when she began to revive, it 
was with difficulty she could arrange her bewilder- 
ed thoughts, or comprehend her singular situation. 
Atherton, by the imperfect light, which still glim- 
mered from the heavens, watched, with intense in- 
terest, the returning animation of her countenance, 
and saw, with delight, a faint colour stealing ovei* 
her pale features. 

As Miriam revived to perfect consciousness, she 
withdrew, in maiden bashfulness, from the support 
of Atherton, and disengaging her hand, which he 
felt slightly tremble between his own^ leaned against 
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the trank of a pine, at the root of which, she was 
seated. Atherton arose from his lowly posture, 
and respectfally withdrew a few paces tvovEt her. 
Miriam also rose, and, in an instiant, Athwton was 
again by her side. She looked at him, with a coiin- 
tenance full of gratitude, but felt that language 
W|U9» powerless to express the deep emotions, which 
his disinterested exertions had inspired. In silent 
eloquence, she again offered him the hand, that she 
bad just withdrawn ; and Atherton pressed it to his 
heart, with all the passion, which his active ardour 
and a newly awakened enthusiasm could inspire. 
Bliriam bent her head upon her bosom ; she could 
only articulate, in a tone of deep anxiety, ^my 
father !* and burst into a flood of tears. 

* Toor father is safe, I trust,' said Atherton ; ^ I 
even now he^ his voice fron^ the beach, and will 
go and bring him to you' and he left her, believing 
that, at such a moment, solitude would be most ac- 
ceptable to her. 

Tbe party had all reached the shore in safety ; 
and Atherton found tbe young men reclining on the 
gnmnd, and Mr. Grey standing apart, with folded 
arms, while Rover lay motionless and panting at 
his feet, though, the moment he saw his master, 
the faithful animal flew to meet him^ wagging his 
tail, and whining to attract his notice and caresses, 
as a reward for his exertions* He had, indeed, 
been of essential service to Mr. Grey, whom, with 
tbe sai^ity of his nature he discovered to be tbe 
most indifferent swimmer^ and, by keepiiig fast 
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hold of his clothes, had greatly assisted him in 
struggling through the waves. Atherton patted 
him^ with many kind expressions, which the dog 
seemed perfectly to understand ; but, at the sound 
of his vioce;, Mr. Grey started, and turned sudden- 
ly round, with a degree of animation, that strongly 
contrasted with his usual calmness; and, grasping 
his hand, he said, with energy — 

'To you, young man, under God, I am, this 
night, indebted for the life of my only child ; accept 
a father's blessing, and may the God of mercy re- 
ward you.' 

' Tou esteem my services too highly, sir,' said 
Atherton ; * they were nothing more than duty and 
humanity enjoined ; and I shall ever bless Grod for 
conducting me hither, in such an hour of need.' 

' Again I thank you, young man,' said Mr. Grey, 
in an accent of strong feeling; 'and I trust we 
shall shortly meet again ; but at present, my heart 
yearns to behold my daughter.' 

' I will conduct you to her, sir,' returned Ather- 
ton^ and he led the way to Miriam ; but, without 
intruding upon their interview, immediately re- 
turned to the beach. 

* You have done ns good service to-night. Major 
Atherton,' said Peregrine White, rising to meet 
him, with extreme seriousness ; ' and I hold myself 
deeply indebted to you.' 

.'To your own exertions rather say,' replied 
Atherton; 'you must have managed skilfully to 
keep afloat so long, on such a sea.' 
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* Ah ! butlwhen we struck on that rock !' answer- 
ed Peregrine; 'I shall never think of it^ without * 
shuddering ; and, I am 8ure» we should never^ all 
of us^ have got away from it, but for your assist- 
ance. As for Mr. Grey, he would not have Aeld 
out longy but for the help of your dog ; and I am 
sure, none of us could have beat the waves as you 
did, with Miriam tugging at your arm.' 

'You speak without knowledge. Master Pere- 
grine,' said Benjamin Ashly, who, perhaps, felt a 
twinge of jealousy at Atherton's success ; ' of this 
be assured, that my arm should not have been slack 
to uphold the maiden, amidst the buffetings of the 
waves.' 

* Your arm ! Master Ashly,' said Peregrine, los- 
ing his brief fit of gravity ; * why, you puffed like 
a porpoise, man, and, moreover, pulled at my arm, 
ever and anon, to keep your nostrils out of water, 
so that, for my own safety, I was obliged to shake 
you off, as the apostle Paul did the viper.' 

' It is your custom to use unseemly jests. Pere- 
grine White,' answered tlie other, somewhat dis- 
concerted; 'but, nevertheless, I tell you, that I 
would have saved the damsel, Miriam Orey, or 
perished with her.' 

' Now, from the last mentioned act of kindness, 
Mr. Ashly,' said Peregrine, * I think she would 
hold herself excused ; it is my mind, that she has 
seen enough of you, in this world, without going 
out of it in your company. So after all, we are 
obliged to my friend Major Atherton> for his as- 
aistwce.^ 
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' Truly» I esteem him for his i¥orks' sake,^ re- 
tamed Ashljr ; and he turned rather stiffly to Ather- 
ton^ * yet we are bound to Vemember^ that we are 
but as '' clay in the potter's hand/' and after all we 
can do, it is ** of the Lords mercies that we are not 
consumed." ' 

< Consumed ! friend Ashly/ said Peregrine^ ^ say 
drowned, washed away, any thing but consumed ; 
it is a most far-fetched word in this frozen region^ 
though I wish, most truly that some of these trees 
were consuming, for us to warm ourselves by $ I 
am shiTering with the cold f and, as he spoke his 
teeth began to chatter violently. « 

^ Our quarters are indeed uncomfortable,^ said 
Atherton ; ^ and, in our wet condition, it is perilous 
to remain here, long ; we had better make some ar- 
rangements to depart' 

^ If yonder good man has done rejoicing over his 
lost sheep,' returned Peregrine, ' we will consult 
his pleasure, though we are in none of the best 
plight, either to go or stay.' 

' The wind has subsidcki, and the tide is going 
down,' said Atherton; 'perhaps, we can get the 
boat off, and return in it.' 

'It has got itself off,' replied Peregrine, 'went 
to pieces, as my last leg came out of it ; so that 
scheme is up; we must walk round by the beach; 
but there is Miriam, poor thing ! tired enough, I 
suppose, and soaked through like a sponge, withaL ' 
I doubt, Migor, you did not bring her through tiie 
water dry, tbaugh you darted along like a 
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fish, With a bug in its moiith f and, I think, too^ 
you must have fl^wn to this spot, just in the time 
of need f for I left you far off, plodding alone through 
the woods.' 

Atherton smiled, but made no answer ; for they 
at that instant reached the spot occupied by Mr. 
Grey and his daughter; the latter on seeing them 
approach, flung back from her face a profusion of 
dark brown hair, out of which she had been wring- 
ing the moisture; and drew the cloak more closely 
around her, to conceal her wet and disordered dress» 
Rover, who preceded his- master, began to fawn 
about her feet. 

^ This is one of our deliverers, Miriam,' said her 
father ; ^ and he craves your notice for his late ser- 



vices.' 



^Thou art a brave fellow,' said Miriam, stooping 
down to caress him ; ^ and I can never, never forget 
thy services ; but to-night I feel unable to express: 
my obligations as I ought to any one.' She stole a 
timid glance at Atherton, and again bent her face 
upon the short curly hair of his dumb favourite.^ 

* What arrangements shall we make, sir, for our • 
i^eturn home ?' said Atherton, addressing Mr. Grey : 
^iSwe can endure cold and wet, I fear your daugh- 
ter will suffer severely from this long exposure.' 

* I find a warm shelter within your cloak,' said 
JMiriam ; ^ thougk I ought not perhaps to deprive 

you of its comforts.' 

^ It would be rather an incumbrance to me,' re- 
plied Atherton ; < and I fear you will hardly endure 

vol. I. 12* 
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its weight in walking ; it was made for a soldier's 
wear^ rough weather and a camp, not to shield the 
delicate form of woman ; though I am most happy 
if it can contribute to your comfort or protect you 
from danger/ 

A short consultation was then held ; but it was 
presently broken off by the unexpected appearance 
of a bright flame rising at a short distance firom 
behind a copse of evergreens, and flashing its red 
light upon the still troubled waters. While they 
were yet looking and wondering, Peregrine White, 
whose absence for a few moments they had scarce- 
ly observed, came running towards tiiem with an 
exulting air. 

* Come and warm yourselves,' said he, ^ I found 
a few embers which were doubtless left b^ some 
charitable fishermen for our use, and have kindled 
a fire to cheer us before we take up our line of 
march.' 

So saying, he seized the arm of Miriam Grey^ 
and hurried her along with great velocity in sjfite 
of the cumbrous cloak which impeded her progress ; 
the rest of the party followed more leisurely, and 
found a huge pile of underwood and dried branch- 
es lighted up, wUch soon rendered them dry and 
comfortable. 

^ Here are some of the planks of our poor boat,' 
said Peregrine, ^ which the sea has washed ashore, 
and we may be thankful that none of us are cling- 
ing to them ; but they make a bright flame to warm 
uS.» 
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' MaHter White/ said Mr. Grey^ * mefhinks your 
levity is ill-timed and unbecomingy after the signal 
mercy we have this night experienced ; it behoves 
us to shew our thankfulness by a composed and 
cheerful deportment, but not to indulge in idle 
mirth/ 

^ I was never more serious in my life, sir, than I 
have been to-night,' returned Peregrine i ^ and that 
for an unusual length of time. But now, like Da- 
vid of old, I have washed myself, and would like 
him eat and drink with a hearty good will, if there 
was any thing to set before me.' 

^ Hark !' exclaimed Atherton, starting up, ' if I 
mistake not, I hear the distant sound of oars.' 

^ It is so,' said Ashly, * and yonder is a boat mov- 
ing ov6r the waters.' 

^ You must be akin to the owl. Master Ashly, if 
you cap see so far in the dark,' said Peregrine ; 
* but blow up the flame for a beacon, and I will 
crawl up the Gurnet's Nose with this brand ; it 
wimld be a bad joke if they should pass us.' 

Snatching a flaming stick from the fire, he ran 
quickly up the highest eminence, where now stands 
the lij^t-house, and waved it aloft as a signal pf 
distress ; and they soon saw a stout boat with three 
men in it, advancing towards the cove, which they 
had vainly endeavoured to reach before striking 
upon the rock. Every one approached the spot 
witjii more or less haste, except Miriam Grey, who 
retained her station on the trunk of an uprooted 
pine^ from whence she could distinguish the various 
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figures in the broad glare of the flame, and distinct- 
ly hear most of their conversation. Atherton was 
the last to leave her ; indeed he lingered near the 
spot under various pretexts till Miriam observed, 
with a smile,— 

* I suspect. Major Atherton, you fear from my 
drowsy countenance^ that I shall fall asleep by this 
warm fire; but curiosity will keep me wakeful, for I 
am really all eagerness to learn who has visited our 
barren island/ 

* Some one I hope who will soon convey you to a 
comfortable shelter,' said Atlicrton. * Your looks 
do indeed betray your fatigue and need of repose/ 

*Nay, but you pay me an ill compliment,' return- 
ed Miriam, playfully; 'though I have no glass to 
consult, I had fancied this cloak extremely becom- 
ing ; and thought that bright flame would not deny 
me the ruddy tinge it lavishes so freely on every 
other object/ 

* Shall I be more gallant then,' replied Atiierton,. 
^ and declare that Miriam Grey can require no ar- 
tificial aid to render her lovely !' 

*No,' returned Miriam, in some confusion, *I 
did not intend to extort flattery from your lips/ 

* The language of flattery is unknown to me,' 
said Atherton, turning his dark eyes full upon her 
blushing face; < I speak only what truth and feel- 
ing dictate ;' and bowing low he reluctantly quit- 
ted her. 

Miriam Grey looked after him a moment witli a 
thoughtful air ; then leaning back her head^ seem- 
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ed to regard attentively the wild scenery which sur- 
rounded her ; and particularly the group collected 
on the shore^ where the crimson flame glanced* 
brightiy, giving a pecaliar and at times fantastic 
expression to their features, and reflecting their 
dark shadows in the broken waves. 
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Mild hospitality spreads wide her door, 
And, with the loaded banquet, courts the stay 
Of passing stranger, 

COTTLX. 



^ Weli, Low now,* exclaimed Captain Standish^ 
springing from the boat, * what sort of a frolic is 
this, good people ? a pretty tune you have made 
us dance to this stormy night !' 

^ One of Beelzebub's tunes I think. Captain,^ 
said Peregrine White ; ^ and here is Hobamock, on 
my life, looking like one of his fiddlers, with the . 
blaze dancing on his copper-coloured visage !' 

' Explain boy, explain,' said the Captain, impa- 
tiently, <or hold your peace, and let some one 
older and wiser speak for you. But what means 
this f cousin Atherton here too !' and he looked in 
surprise, as his kinsman that moment approached 
the spot. 

*Yes,' resumed Peregrine 5 *he has been chief 
actor in the tragedy.' 

* Tragedy,' interrupted the Captain; ^I^can 
well believe, Jack-a-napes, that you would keep 
away from any thing tragic 5 so now you mean to 
teaze us with your nonsense.' 

*He jumped into the sea,' pursued Peregrine, 
with the utmost gravity, < seized the damsel and 
swam off with her Uke a fish.' 
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< Who ? Miriam Grey ? where is she, where is 
my rose-bud ?' said the Captain, quickly ; ^ I hop- 
ed they had kept her on solid ground^ this dark 
night' 

*My daughter/ said Mr. Grey, *is safe and 
well, thanks to Heaven, and the courage of your 
young kinsman, who has, indeed, stepped between 
us and death/ 

* You have done well, Edward,' said the Cap- 
tain with warmth; ^as I said before, you have 
Standish blood in your veins ; and ne'er a one of 
us has ever yet turned his back upon danger! 
But I must know all, every thing that has hap- 
pened.' 

< The substance of the matter is this ;' answered 
Peregrine White ; * our boat was driven on a rock 
hy a violent head witid, and stove to pieces ; and 
flo being all fairly ducked in the sea, we made use 
of our fins to good advantage, and with the help of 
Major AthertoD and his dog, who chanced to be 
near, I know not how, we reached this Melita, safe 
and sound, but unluckily found no "barbarous 
people" to ^* shew us kindness." ' 

< You were not in the boat then, cousin Ather- 
ton,' said the Captain ; * and how came you near 
them in their distress ?' 

* I was wandering on the beach,' said Atherton, 
evading a direct answer; <and fortunately per- 
ceived ilieir danger in time to render some assis- 
tance.' 

* You missed the road I suppose,' returned the 
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Captain^ ^ and it is no odd mistake for a strange ; 
we have not made broad English highways tbroagh 
our woods as yet ; and you would hardly under- 
stand our rustic land-marks/ 

^ To what cause^' asked Atherton, < are we in- 
debted for the unexpected pleasure of seeing you.' 

< Principally to Mr. Calvert,' replied the Cap- 
tain, ' with whom I must make you acquainted ;' — 
and he turned to address a young man who had 
accompanied him in the boat, and was talking 
apart with Mr. Grey and Benjamin Ashly. 

^ Calvert !' repeated Atherton thoughtfully ; for 
the name sounded familiar, and he regarded with 
more attention the stranger whom he had before 
scarcely remarked. His figure was slight, bat pe- 
culiarly graceful; his complexion sallow; his 
countenance strongly marked, and animated by 
intelligent features and piercing black eyes, with 
hair of the most jetty hue. There was a degree 
of singularity in his appearance rather attractive 
than pleasing; and Atherton as soon as he had 
heard his voice, identified him as a native Yirgi* 
nian who had been sent to England for education, 
and served some time as lieutenant in the same regi- 
ment with himself; but quitted the profession abmit 
two years previous, being recalled by the death of his 
father, to take possession of a valuable plantation. 
Major Atherton knew that he was insinuating and 
unprincipled, and master of those specious talents 
and artful manners which enabled him to su^^it 
any character that suited his inclination ; and he 
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WIS tiierefore not surprised to find him treated 
with mariLed attention even by the scrapuloua Mr 
Grey* 

As Atherton advanced towards Mr. Calvert he 
expressed his recognition by politely bowiiig, 
which the latter instantly returned, at the same 
time observing^-— . 

* I did not anticipate the pleasure of meeting 
with Major Atherton in this new world.' 

^ And the pleasure of seeing you, sir, was equal- 
ly unexpected,' returned Atherton. ^A voyage 
from your distant Province I have always consi- 
dered nearly as formidable as one from the parent 
coontry.' 

^We endeavour to keep up a good neighbour- 
hood/ s^d Calvert; <and it is quite a deed of 
charity to convey intelligence occasionally through 
our thinly scattered settlements; not to mention 
the powerful suggestions of interest, or the old- 
fashioned claims of friendship.' 

< It was a good chance at any rate which brought 
you here to-night,^ said Peregrine White; *for 
though I dont exactly know how, the Captain says 
^e are indebted to you for succour.' 

<Not exaistly so;' returned Mr. Calvert. *I 
arrived at Plymouth about noon to-day; and early 
in the evening crossed the Bay to visit Captain 
Standish. I found him very uneasy about his 
friends j and as I had[ felt the violence of the wind 
in my short passage, which boded no good to so 
light a skiff as he told me you were in, I proposed 
YOI» z. 13 
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enliittng Hobamock in mj. service and sailing out 
in quest of yon. The Captain insisted on accom- 
panying me^ and we were soon directed in our 
coarse by your blazing watch fire^ though it also 
excited considerable anxiety respecting your situa- 
tion.' 

^ We hare cause to regret the trouble and con- 
cern you have sustained on our account^' said Mr* 
Grey, < though Providence has doubtless permitted 
it for some wise and benevolent purpose.' 

^ Peradventure for the trial of our faith and 
love,' said Benjamin Ashly. 

^ I dare say tiiere will some love come put of iV 
whispered Peregrine White to Atherton; *and I 
do believe after all. Master Ashly would rather 
have been drowned with Miriam than have had 
you save her.' 

^ It is my mind,' said Captain Standish, ^ that 
we had better think of returning home ; the night 
wanes, and my little rose-bud I know begins to 
droop her head.' 

So saying he walked with hasty steps to Miriam 
Grey, and had exhausted a score of congratulations 
before his more tardy companions could overtake 
him ; though the echo of a hearty salute^ which he 
bestowed on her cheek, reached them even at a 
distance. 

^ That went off like a cannon ball !' cried Pere- 
grine White. < I should think. Captain, you were 
charging the enemy with a full round of grapt 
shot !' 
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^Have a care, young man/ said the Captain^ ^or 
I will give you a shot about the ears^ that will 
make you cry out for quarter^ before you can have 
time to retreat^ 

Miriam at that moment, rose to receive Mr. Cal- 
vert, who greeted her with the familiarity of long 
acquaintance ; and taking her passive hand, con- 
veyed it to his lips, with the most easy gallantry, 
leaving Atherton at a loss, whether the bright 
blush which mantled her cheeks, was excited by 
pleasure or bashfulness ; and before he could solve 
the doubt to his own satisfaction, she was leaning 
on her father's arm, and directing her steps to the 
boat. The sea was still rough, and the wind keen, 
though it had tacked about to a point more favoura- 
ble for their progress ; but Miriam could not avoid 
shuddering, as she entered the boat, and again en- 
trusted her safety to the keeping of the elements, 
from whose wrath she had so severely and recently 
suflfered. These natural emotions were, however, 
transient, and passed away even before the bark 
had glided from the cove, which was still burnish- 
ed with the light of the expiring fire. 

Captain Standish would allow no one to share 
with himself and Hobamock the toil of rowing, 
insisting that they were fresh and vigorous, and 
the others wearied by exertion ; and claimed, as 
his only recompence, that they would proceed no 
farther than his house that night ^ where he had 
ordered preparations .to be made for their accom- 
modation^ in case of need. His hospitality was 
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cheerfully accepted by all, but Mr. Calvert» whose 
affairs obliged him to return to Plymouth f and as 
it was agreed that Hobamock should go with him, 
to conyey intelligence of their safety, to the friends 
of those who remained behind. 

The little party then sunk into almost total si- 
lence, each apparently exhausted in spirits f and 
the boat moved slowly over the heavy waves, while 
at intervals, the Indian burst into a lew, solemn 
chaunt, in the harsh and guttural language of his 
nation. The animated voice of the Captain^ at 
length roused them. 

^ Haul up, Hobamock,' he said } ^ here we are 
safe and ready to landJ 

As he spoke, the boat was made fast to the shore^ 
and all, except Mr. Calvert and the Indian, leaped 
from it with joyful hearts, and proceeded to the 
house, which stood at no great distance. 

Mistress Saveall, Captain Standish's provident 
housekeeper, rightly judging, from her master^s 
prolonged absence, that he would not return unac* 
companied by those, whom he went out to succour, 
had piled high the blazing logs in the ample fire 
place, and marshalled round it a goodly row of 
comfortable elbow chairs, ready for their reception. 
As they entered the room, she was, with bustling 
activity, preparing a liberal table to satisfy their 
farther wants, though the disordered appearance 
of the guests so strongly excited her curiosity, and 
her ears were so fully engrossed by the conversa- 
tion, from which she hoped to gather an account of 
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what had passed^ that her task proceeded very 
fAoyj^ly, when a sharp rebuke frotn the Captain, 
whose commands were equ^ly peremptory in his 
house and garrison — discharged her from the room 
with the swiftness of an arrow, though her counte- 
nance, for some time, marked her resentment of the 
indignity. In a few minutes, a substantial repast 
engrossed the attention of every one ; and the culi- 
naiy skill of Mistress Saveall was discussed, so 
^uch to her satisfaction^ — ^for the worthy dame was 
seldom out of hearings — ^that her smiles and exer- 
tions were speedily redoubled, and the late affront 
seemed quite forgotten. 

< Let Mistress Saveall alone for cooking, to my 
liking, at least,' said the Captain ; < she has a cu- 
rious way of seasoning her viands, just to suit the 
palate, and if you have a mind to take some lessons 
of her, Miriam, I'll be bound they will stand you 
in good service, when you have a house of your 
own to look after.' 

^ I am an . experienced housewife, already, sir,' 
replied Miriam,* ' and I believe, my father is very 
well satisfied with my abilities.' 

* With the help of your cousin Lois,' said Mh 
Grey, ' you have hitherto been pretty expert in the 
duties of your sex.' 

' But Mistress Lois will not be with you long, I 
suppose,' returned the Captain j * and we shall see 
if the garrison is well victualled, and fit for duty 
flien.' 

VOL. I. 13^ 
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< I doubt noty' Benjamiii Ashly venturned to say^ 
' that Miriam Grey ia competenty albeit alone and 
unassisted, to manage the affairs of a household 
with discretion.' 

< And so you have a mind,' said Peregrine Whiter 
to tnake her chief ruler over your affairs ! ha, mas- 
ter Ashly ?' and he added in a whisper, though 
loud enough to be heard by all at table, * But, the 
deuce take me, if you do'nt find it hard tugging to 
get the pinnace into that harbour !' 

^ Mr. Ashly coloured with resentment, but made 
no answer; aware, from experience, that it would 
only provoke a retort ; nor could Atherton refrain 
from smiljng, as he glanced from him to Miriam 
Grey, whose countenance evinced a slight degree 
of vexation, mingled with an expression of archness, 
>yhich increased, as she stole a glance from under 
her long eye-lashes at her abashed lover.; while 
Captain Standish indulged in a long and loud 
laugh. 

' You whisper over loud, master Peregrine,' he 
said, at its conclusion; ^ but we never mind you; 
so no offence. And now lay your mirth aside, and 
lielp Miriam to a slice from that sirloin by you.' 

' I should prefer a share of that dish, whicb you 
seem to keep for your sole benefit, Peregrine,' said 
Miriam. 

' Of the dish ? the com that is in it, you mean,' 
replied Peregrine ; ' though, if you Ixad spoken a 
moment later, I doubt if there would have been any 
thing left but the platter'-— and, as he heaped her 
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plate with a quantity' of broken corn,, boiled, and 
called Samp, or Nasaump, by the Indians, he con- 
tinoedy— 

. ' I dare say, Captain, this com is descended from 
the very ears, yon had the christian charity to steal 
finom the pow Indians, when you first landed in 
tiialr dominions.' 

...^ Tonng man,' said Mr. Grey, in a severe tone, 
you speak lightly, or are ill-informed of that which 
yonr fathers have done in this wilderness. Provi- 
dence, which nianifestly brought us out from our 
native land, and watched over us in all our straits, 
was pleased, in our hour of extremity, to avert the 
horrors of famine, by conducting our steps to the 
snbterrsmean granaries of the idolatrous heathen^ 
whereby we were supplied with food to eat, and 
seed for the future harvest' 

* And left the owners thereof to starve,' returned 
the unabashed youth. * That was a way of cutting 
off the enemy without the trouble of driving them 
out before y ou^ to come into possession of their good- 
ly inheritance.' 

* We did them no injustice,' resumed Mr. Grey ; 
< we found the country desolate and deserted for ma' 
ny leagues from the coast, as we afterwards learn- 
ed by reason of a great plague which the Lord had 
visited upon this people who knew him not. In the 
succeeding autumn we sent an embassy to Aspinet^ 
sdlchem of the Nauset tribe, from whom we had ta- 
ken the com, to repay them from our substance that 
which they demanded as recompense 5 and they 
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having sufficient left for their own nse^ were Well 
satisfied to truck with us/ 

' I suppose,' said Peregrine, ' you paid thbm for 
flieir grain, with rusty penknites and glass beads.' 

< They have found to tiieir cost,' rejdied the Cap- 
tain, ^ that we know how to pay <^oar debts, eyea 
with good round shot and cold steel. It is my mind, 
they would not greet us again with a shower of ar- 
rows when we came to take peaceable possession of 
the land in Grod's name and the king's.' 

* Strange enough,' observed Peregrine White, 
< that the dusky rascals should not be willing to 
give up their rights to us comely white people !' 

< At least/ said the Captain, < they have learned 
to fear us, and that with a very few lessons; aye, 
they took to their heels at the first musket shot, on- 
ly one fellow damped defend himself, behind a tree, 
and he soon ran after tiie rest, with half a score of 
our bullets in him.' 

* Hark ! it is raining fast,' exclaimed Peregrine 
White, * I am right glad that we went no farther 
to-night.' 

* I wish we had prevailed on Calvert to remain,' 
said the Captain ; * he will be half drowned ere he 
get to Plymouth.' 

* Why did you not persuade him to stay, Miriam ?' 
asked Peregrine. 

^ To tell the truth, I scarcely thought of it,* re- 
turned the damsel ; * and if I had, should probably 
have had no interest with, him.' 

'Do you think 80?* siud Fter^ne, significant- 
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Ijr; 'nitfi your tsaye I should like to wluBper a 
word in your ear/ 

< You will not have my leave to be so uncivil/ 
said Miriam, smiling ; ^ besides, your whispers are 
apt to be very audible.' 

* Another time will do, then,' returned Peregrine, 
as they all rose from the table ; ind soon after Cap- 
tain Standish caused his household to assemble and 
close the day with their customary devotions, which 
on that evening were rendered peculiarly impres- 
sive, by the circumstances of danger and difficulty 
from which so many present had been providential- 
ly delivered. The psalm selected as a portion of 
tiie exercise, chanced to be one which Atherton had 
often heard warbled from the lips of his mother ; 
and it awakened associations that thrilled his heart 
with sad yet pleasing recollections, and compelled 
him, almost involuntarily, to unite in the song of 
praise and thanksgiving, which arose like a cloud 
of incense from- the family altar of the puritans. He 
caught the eye of Miriam Grey, as his fine and 
manly voice mingled with her own, and a false note 
from which she instantly recovered, shewed a mo- 
mentary abstraction of mind, that was however per- 
fectly natural, and perhaps sharedVith her by all 
who heard him ; for in those days of rigid separa- 
tion, when every sect proclaimed by actions, if not 
in words, * stand ofi", for I am holier than thou $' 
the act of countenancing, much more of assisting 
each other, in their different forms of worship, ar- 
gued an unusual degree of lenity or an unpardou* 
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able indifference to prevailing modes and opinions* 
The family and guests soon after separated for the 
night ; and Mistress Saveall insisted on attending 
Miriam Grey to her chamber, to administer a com- 
posing draught which she had prepared, to ward off 
the effects of her recent exposure. 

The opening and closing of doors, and tread <rf 
footsteps above and around the apartment of Major 
Atherton, was succeeded by a profound silence 
throughout the house, long before he coold divert his 
thoughts from the events of the evening ; and the 
occurrences of the few last weeks, which had so 
strongly impressed his imagination, as to banish 
from his pillow the repose which his late eltwtions 
rendered necessary. The situation into Which he 
was so unexpe<;tedly cast, possessed a tinge of ID- 
mance peculiarly calculated to excite the enthasl- 
asm of his character, at a moment too, when he Was 
gradually recovering from a deep depression of spi* 
rits, occasioned by the loss of a parent whom he 
devotedly loved, and the subsequent abandonment 
of a profession, on which he had, with well founded 
ambition, rested his future hopes of glory and ad- 
vancement. 

Till that period arms had been his passion, and 
fame his mistress ; and when obliged to relinquish 
them, he had turned with restless eagerness to the 
shores of the new world, as a scene where he might 
again find exercise for the energy and activity oi 
his mind. At a distance, he had listened with in* 
terest to deicriptioM vt its local iidvantii((e8y its 
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BMyostic soeBdrjr, and its risi&g importonce. He 
btjd regarded it as an asylum for the persecuted, 
aod the future home of a free and virtuous people. 
On.a.near approach, he found that description had 
(alien short of reality ; and fancj but faintly por- 
trayed the magnificence of its untamed landscapes. 
Bto Tiewed with astonishment and admiration, its 
gigantiG mountains, its lofty hills and fruitful val- 
UjB ; its boundless forests, its dashing torrents, and 
hsMd.and fertUizing rivers. Where the wildness 
ef ]iatiil« had yielded to the hand of cultivation. 
Tillages were arising, and the soil teemed with all 
the rich and varied bounties which could spring up 
to reward the labours of the husbandman. He re- 
garded too, the men whom the prejudiced and world- 
ly-minded stigmatized as bigots, and seditious en- 
timsiasts ; they were men who had forsaken power, 
and riches, and distinction, for the ^ gospel's sake ;' 
who with holy lives and blameless conversation, 
shared with each other the tender charities of life, 
and the sweetness of social and domestic inter- 
course; while many whom opportunity favour- 
ed, had drunk deeply at the fountain of intellectual 
knowledge. He admired the wisdom of their-poli- 
tical compact, which, while it rendered them sub- 
servient to the laws of England, provided for the 
internal peace and prosperity of the colony, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the promotion of order, 
piety and learning. If their doctrines were cen- 
sured as intolerant, and their morals as too rigid, 
it was an extreme produced by the spirit of the 
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timesy and which might naturally appear eaaential 
to those who had separated from a churdiy which, 
under the influence of a dissolute court and yindic- 
tive prelacy, openly countenanced vice^ and secnt* 
ly connived at bribery and corruption* 

Tet there were softer thought!^ and fairer ima- 
ges, imprinted on the mind of Atherton. The lovely 
figure of Miriam Grey, her playful sweetneasy te 
brilliant beauty of her countenance^ its spirit and 
intelligence, the graceful timidity and unaflbcted 
artlessness of her manners, were all registered in 
his memory^ and delineated on his heart In hk 
na^ve land, he had seen as fair, perhaps fidrer 
maidens: the gay, the beautiful, and lugh-bom$ 
the smiling idol of a courtly throng, and the rustic 
belle, whose charms relieved thedulness of country 
quarters, had alternately claimed from htm Am 
brief homage of a compliment, or the passing tri- 
bute of a sigh ; but never, till now, had he felt the 
sorcery of a woman's eye, or the resistless - spell 
which sports in her smile and lurks beneath her 
blushes. Romance lent her aid to heighten the ear 
chantment, and involved him in her shadowy but 
delightful mazes. A lover of music, and himself . 
well skilled in the harmony of sweet sounds, from 
the moment he had listened to the voice of Miriam, 
on the evening of his arrival, his curiosity had been 
awakened, and the transient glimpse he soon ob- 
tained of her, deepened that curiosity to a powerful 
interest It was a vision, of which he had never 
dreamed, and, least of all, expected to realize, 
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succeeding interriew increased his interest and 
Hm late scene, which seemed so closely to connect 
flieniy lundled the latent spark into enthusiasm. 
As yet, howeyer, it had not become a sentiment, 
tmt a i^li^asing fiancy which future circumstances 
Wiere to enliven or destroy; but it was already 
ipi^cient^ powerful to engross his midnight 
lilliaghts, and the rain had ceased to beat against 
Hie caseipents, and the moon shone brightly on his 
uncurtained bed, long before his eyelids were clo- 
aed in slumber. 

Major Atherton slept long enough, on the fol- 
lawing morning, to make amends for the restless- 
ness of the night; and Captain Standish and his 
gnests had been some time assembled, before he 
joined them in the breakfast room. He was ap- 
prised of his remissness, as he was descending the 
stairs, by the impatient voice of Mistress Saveall 
rising from the kitchen, who declared to David, 
4iat 'the venison steak were well nigh done to 
death, and all because the Captain would wait for 
flie young Major to get up.' * And I am sure' re- 
sponded David, who was pounding corn with all 
his might between two stones, * if Master Ashly 
should be for making one of his long prayers, the 
chocolate will be clear boiled away.' 

Major Atherton, thus warned of his tardiness, 
expected to be greeted with raillery by his kins- 
man, but the Captain was struck with the unusual 

voii. I. 14 
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languor of his countenance^ and, as he entered the 
parlour exclauned, 

^WeUy cousin Atherton, I thought something 
must ail you, to keep you in bed so long; and here 
you are, looking as pale as a Dutch ghost.' 

^ I know not how I could oversleep mysdf so 
strangely, on so bright a morning as this,' return- 
ed Atherton ; ' you have a capricious climate, Ci^ 
tain, and storms and sunshine succeed each othor 



so rapidly, that we have scarcely time to guard 
against the one, or enjoy the other. Last evenings 
I scarcely expected to see blue sky again for a 
week at least,' 

^Our southerly gales,' said the Captain, 'are 
short and violent ; and, had you asked me, I could 
have told you, last. liight, that it would be fair 
weather to-day. But that is nothing to the pur- 
pose; so tell me truly now, if that confounded 
game of swimming has not washed away your 
colour, and given you a cold.' 

/ 1 am perfectly well,' replied] Atherton ; and I 
believe my colour is not on the surface, to be rub- 
bed off so easily.' , 

* As for that,' said the Captain, * my little rose- 
bud here, has generally as bright a tinge as most 
damsels, on her check ; but just look at her now? 
slie is as wan and drooping as a lily.' 

Atherton was looking at her, and with an anx- 
ious expression, which, as his eyes encountered 
those of Miriam Grey, suffused her face with the 
deepest blush, which again gradually faded into its 
former paleness. 
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^ How now V said the Captain, regarding her 
with attention ; ' I believe the girl is feverish, such 
a flush, and all for nothing ; Mistress Saveall must 
^^^^t y^u some more of her herbs, and mess you 
up, in her way.' ^ 

^ No, no,' said Miriam laughing,' I only wanted 
to contradict you. Captain ; and, not daring to do 
iljwith my lips, conjured up that colour, which was 
a modest way of saying you are mistaken, sir.' 

*And a very pretty way, truly,' returned the 
Captain, < and I were a few years younger, Miriam, 
there is no knowing what effect it would have upon 
my heart.' 

'Now I pray you. Captain,' said Miriam, blush- 
ing more deeply than before, probably from ob- 
serving the gaze of Atherton, who was admiring 
the bright glow — * do not give me the trouble of 
trying it again ; to tell you the truth, I have a keen 
appetite this morning, and have been wishing for 
breakfast, for the last half hour or two.' 

^ I am sorry to have caused so much delay by 
my indolence,' said Atherton. 

' Nay,' said Miriam, gaily ' but you must take 
more leisure, if you mean to apologise, Major 
Atherton; there is master Peregrine, looking very 
hungry } and my father, I know, is in haste to re- 
turn home.' 

Mr. Gi'ey, had expressed a wish, to return, as 
early as possible to Plymouth. Captain Standish, 
therefore ordered a boat to be prepared ; and, soon 
after breakfast, they were all in readiness to de- 
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part. Atherton felt a strong desii*e to go with 
them, which he was hesitating to make known, 
when the Captain said, 

' I had thoughts of taking a trip with you, Mr. 
Grey, if it pleased you to accept* my company, and 
cousin Atherton^s ; but, on second thoughts, he had 
enough of the water last night, and had better rest 
awhile/ ' 

' Indeed, sir,' replied Atherton,' I am perfectly 
well^ and, if not, this elastic air might restore 
healthuto an invalid.' 

^ We have many such days in autumn,' said the 
Captain ; ^ and if Hobamock were here, I think he 
would predict an Indian summer to us, after this 
storm ; so we will see you soon, Mr. Grey, and t 
will teach Major Atherton to harvest com this 
morning.' 

Atherton tried not to look vexed, though he real- 
ly felt so; and Mr. Grey, with much cordiality, 
expressed a hope that he should see him as soon, 
and as often as he could find it convenient ; a hope 
which Atherton fancied was confirmed by Miri- 
am's eyes, and to which he yielded a ready assent. 
' All's ready,' said Peregrine White ; ' so good 
bye to you all; and now, away, master Ashly; 
but take care that you do not break the oar< and set 
us all adrift again :' and, looking back, he called 
out, * I pray you. Captain, to look shai*p at your 
. corn^ and not teach Major Atherton to bind it into 
sheafs, like wh^at, as you did me once, I can tell 
you the Governor had some trouble to imlearn me%^ 
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* It would be well> if he had no other trouble with 
you/ said the Captain. ^Master Peregrine/ he 
added to Atherton, ^is like a king's jester^ privi- 
leged to say aught that pleases him^ without giv- 
ing offence ; and if he is rude at times, we don't 
mind him i for the lad means well and is kind at 
hearty though he has come near being spoiled by 
indulgence. His father died soon after his birtb^ . 
and I suppose the Governor does not care to 
meddle much with his mother's management.' 

'It is natural, that he should not,' said Ather- 
ton who answered almost mechanically ; for his 
eyes were following the boat, as it shot rapidly 
across the Bay^ and he was perhaps ^ admiring 
the deep blue of the heavens, the glassy smoothness 
of the waters, dimpled by the dipping oars, and 
slightly furrowed by the track of the light vessel^ 
which soon dwindled to a fairy skiff. The figure 
of Miriam Grey was no longer distinguishable^ 
and Atherton, whistling carelessly to his dog, re- 
turned to the house. 
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What is fanatic frenzy, scorn'd so much, 
And dreaded more than a contagious touch ? 
I grant it dangVous, and approve your fear^ 
Tliat fire is catching, if you draw too near ; 
But sage observers oft mistake the flame, 
And give true piety that odious name. 



C0WPER» 



As Captain Standish was reviewing ihc labour 
of his fields after dinner with Major Atherton, 
they observed Hobamock approaching towards 
them^ on the road from Plymouth. 

* There comes my trusty messenger^' said the 
Captain; ^I wonder what brings him back here 
to-day/ 

* He seems swift-footed,' returned Atherton ; 
^ and you must find him very serviceable in your 
Colony/ 

* Yes/ replied the Captain, * and he is shrewd 
and faithful, and moreover exceedingly brave, be- 
ing what the Indians call a Paniese, whicb means 
a chief of great courage who, they think, has had 
intercourse with the devil, to render him invinci- 
ble/ 

* Has he resided long with you ?* asked Atherton. 
^He came to us, within a* year aftei* we landed 

and we have since employed him in our service. 
He has been our interpre'tr uid guide, amongst 
<he savage tribes^ and a g<k '^ soldier too> after bis 
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manner^ in all oar engagments* But he begins to 
lose the agility of youth. I doubt civilization does 
not agree with him.* 

Hobamock, at that moment^ stood before them 
bowing with profound respect. 

* Well Hobamocky what news do you bring us ?* 
said the Captain. 

^ No news^ Captain ; come to walk^ and see if 
you want me for do any thing.' 

^No, nothing;' returned the Captain ; < but stop; 
have any vessels come into Plymouth, this day op 
two?' 

* Yes, one last night, from the Massachusetts ; 
and young Master Weldon, come in him.' 

* Master Weldon, ha! weH we must brush up 
for a wedding, Edward ; that is Lois Grey's lover. 
You may go into the house Hobamock, and tell 
Mistress Saveall to give you something to eat' 

The Indian obeyed with alacrity. 

< I think,' continued the Captain, ^ if you please, 
cousin Atherton, we will go to the old town, this 
afternoon; I should like to see Henry Weldon^ 
and it is long since we were at the Governor's. 

^ I Will go with pleasure f said Atherton ; ^ do 
you try the land or water ?' 

< Land, I think,' replied the Captain,' I have 
two horses, and you may take your choice of 
them.' 

In a short time they were both mounted, and otf-, > 
the way to Plymouth; and quickly clearing the 
ititermediate woods^ the village an4 harbour lay fM 
full prospect before theou 
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. ^ There is the Massachusetts' shallop,' said the 
Captain; ^she has been here before, on trading 
Toyages, and that stout pinnace, at anchor near 
her, must be the Virginian. I will warrant, there 
is a goodly hoard of tobacco stowed away in her.' 

* Mr. Calvert seems well known to you,' said 
Atherton ^ ^ has he made frequent voyages to New- 
England V 

^ Only one, about a year since ; but he cultivates 
a large plantation, and has often sent vessels here, 
and to the Massachusetts. He has ever dealt ho- 
nourably with us, and conducted himself discreetly, 
80 as to gain the good will of the people; but you 
probably know more of him than we do ?' 

*I saw him seldom, except on duty, even when 
we. served together;' said Atherton. *But here 
are two roads, which of them shall we take V 

* You can go on to Mr. Grey's, if you like,' re- 
turned the Captain, and I will shortly join you 
there; I have some business, that leads me first 
in the opposite direction.' 

, They accordingly separated, and a few moments 
brought Major Atherton to the residence of Mr. 
Grrey. He alighted and fastening his hors& to the 
wooden paling, knocked at the outer door. No 
one appeared, 'and after repeating the knock sc- 
•veral times, without being heard, he ventured to 
lift the latch, and enter a small apartment, which 
seemed to be the usual sitting room. It was ex- 
treniely neat, and conveniently furnished but un- 
occupied ; and Atherton, while Waiting for some 
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person to answer his sammons^ had leiswe t& 
examinO every object which it contained. Troc, 
there was nothing remarkable in it; the healy 
chairs, the wooden-framed looking-glass, and 
carred oaken table, though brightly polished by 
time and industry, might be seen in any othei^ 
place ; there was a beaufet too, carefully decorat- 
ed with china and a few vessels of massive plate j 
and over the fire-place hung a piece of embroid- 
ery^ representing the garden of Paradise, in all its 
original splendour. It was crowded with a gay 
assortment of colours, wrought into flowers and 
birds, and <all manner of four-footed beasts,'-*^ 
and some with no feet at all, — with our first pa-^ 
rents standing under the 'tree of good and eviV 
which spead forth its goodly branches, loaded with 
a kind of non-descript ftuiU of a tempting red and 
yellow. Around the trunk, a serpent of prodi^ 
gious dimensions had awfully twined himself, 
stretching out his head to gaze at the guilty pair, 
with eyes that resembled bullets. 

This ingenious specimen of female industry bore 
the date of 1616; it could not, therefore, be the 
production of Miriam's needle ; and Atherton, in 
turning from it was attracted by a small Indian 
basket of curious workmanship. Some unfinished 
work lay in it, with several implements of house- 
wifery, as if recently left, and probably he thought 
by Miriam herself. He had taken up, and was 
examining with the eye of a connoisseur, a pocket- 
book of femous t^t-stitch, when the door opened^ 
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and 'not Miriam — ^but a tidy looking boose-maid 
entered. . She started with some surprise on sedng 
a stranger^ and so employed^ and Atherton hastily 
replacing the basket and its contents, enquired for 
Mr. Grey. The family were all from home, and 
it was uncertain, when they would return. 

Atherton left the house in disappointment ; and 
remounting his horse, struck into a bye- way which 
led in a circuitous route to the Governors. He 
was presently surprised to hear the quick^trampling, 
as of several horses approaching him, in that unfre- 
quented road ; and on turning a sudden angle, he 
came in full view of two damsels mounted on a 
spirited palfrey ; nor did it require a second glance^ 
to convince him, that the light maiden who rode 
with so much grace, and managed her steed with 
such ease and dexterity, was Miriam Grey ; and, 
on a pillion behind her he recollected the features 
of her cousin Lois. Mr. CalveVt, apparently in 
high spirits, followed close in the rear, for there was 
not room for two abreast ; and Atherton caught the 
gay tones of his voice as Miriam at the moment, 
looked back to speak with him. 

Major Atherton drew up on one side to let them 
pass; and Miriam, as soon as she saw him, checked 
her horse and looked, as if hesitating whether to 
speak or wait for him to address her. But Ather- 
ton, from one of those unaccountable sensations, 
peculiar to lovers, particularly in the incipient 
stages of their disease, contented himself with a 
passing salute^ and continued h||^ course in silence* 
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seemed to regard him with surprise and 
perplexity; she however courteously retamed his 
salutation; but as they passed each other, with 
some difficulty, in the narrow defile, her slender 
foot caught in Ihe stirrup of his saddle. He instant- 
ly stopped, but she extricated herself before he had 
time to assist her, or even speak as he then felt 
strongly inclined ; and slightly touching the curved 
neck of her steed, she set off with a speed that 
almost alarmed Atherton for her safety. He bit 
his lip with vexation, and vainly deprecated the 
perverse fueling whicli had suffered him to pass her 
in silence. He looked back again ; she maintained 
her seat with the utmost firmness, and in another 
moment had passed beyond his sight. Atherton 
sunk into a deep reverie ; and the animal he rode, 
which had been used to a plough, \ and thereby lost 
the exuberance of his spirits, and become fond of 
his ease, encouraged by the lenity of his rider and 
attracted by a spot of fresh grass, endeavoured, by 
a vigorous shake, to free himself from all incum- 
brances, to enjoy the tempting morsel at his leisure. 
But Atherton, completely aroused by the exertion, 
plunged his spurs into the sides of the reluctant 
beast, and urged him to a gallop which soon brought 
him to Mr. Winslow's gate. 

Peregrine White saw him approaching from a 
window, and hastened to the door to welcome him. 

* I am heartily glad to see you, Major,* said he, 
* though methinks you ijiight as well have come 
with us in the morning, as to burthen this misera- 
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ble old aheep, which locks as if it wfiB 
$U; this very moment The Captain hap a hif^* 
mettled steed, that he might have lent yoUf insff^ 
of this shaggy thing/ 

^ I had my choice of the two/ returned Atherton) 
< but as he was coming with me, I left the best for 
his own use/ 

^ That was vaQtly civil of you/ said Peregrine ; 
* but if you had been with us, I would have treated 
you with some rare sport' 

* Tou are very liberal with such entertainmenl^' 
said Atherton ; ^ how was it served up this morn- 
ing?' 

^ Oh, it was Benjamin Ashly's own contrivi^ce. 
Tou mftst know, he was the last to leave the boa^ 
and twisting about in his clumsy fashion, he tipped 
it on one side, and went, souse into the water to 
his neck. I wish you could have seen him ! there 
he stood, with his jaws distended like a crocodile's, 
and croaking for all the world, like a frog.' 

^I suppose you had no hand in the accident?' 
said Atherton. 

^ No hand in it, on my honour 5 though I can't 
say but my foot might possibly have touched the 
keel ; it was purely accidental, however.' 

* Oh, of course, we could not suppose you mis- 
chievous; but I hope you helped him out of the 
difficulty.' 

* He crawled out like a great mud turtle,' said 
Peregrine, * and how he got home I know not ; for 
I came off with the pretty Miriam^ who could not, 
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for her life help laughing, though her father tried 
to frown us both into long faces to suit the cut of 
the }ronng deacon's woeful visage.' 

^I should think Mr. Ashly would keep aloof 
from jou/ said Atherton ; ^ you ai*e apt to come 
into rude contact with him. But we had better go 
into tiie bouse now, if you are ready.' 

^ Whenever you please ; but I forgot to tell you 
there is some ha]f dozen of good people in there, 
who seem very well satisfied with themselves, but 
in my opinion are terribly stupid.' 

* Perhaps I shall intrude on them,' said Atherton. 
' Oh no, you will not ^ and it may be you will 

enliven them a little $ I am sure I have been half 
asleep for an hour past, and once do verily believe 
my head dropped on mistress Rebecca Spindle's 
shoulder; the last thing in the w^orld I should 
choose for a pillow.' 

^ Let us go tlien,' said Atherton, < they will won- 
der that we stay so long on the threshold.' 

* No matter,' returned the careless youth; ^ they 
have been talking about you all the afternoon; 
and it will give them time to wind off with a good 
grace.' 

So saying, he entered and threw open the par- 
lour door^ at which Atherton was met by the Gover- 
nor, with bis habitual courtesy, and introduced to 
his guests. Mrs. Winslow also rose with matronly 
dignity to receive him; and the usual civilities 
being ended on all sides, she returned to her sta- 
tion with her female friends, who were seated in a 

vol. li^ 15 
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formal row on one side of the apartmenl^ and flie 
^conversation was resumed which had been suspend** 
ed on the entrance of Major Atherton. 
^ The subject in discussion was certain heretical 
^pinions^ that were -said to be gaining f^und in 
the Massachusetts Bay; and, concerning which, 
^k^ reports, probabl j exaggerated, had been received 
^^ by the late arrival from that place. These here- 
sies were considered by all as dreadftd, and till of 
late, unheard of enormities, though their precise 
nature seemed to be imperfectly understood, and 
variously interpreted. That a woman should be- 
come the promulgator of such doctrines, was evi- 
dently no slight addition to the crime. 

' To thinV &s Mistress Spindle, judiciously re* 
marked, ^that a frail woman should take it on 
kerself to set forth new, and strange doctrines ! it 
was an awful thing !' 

' But,' said Peregrine White, who could seldom 
keep silence, * all women are not so frail. Mistress 
Sptedle, as your experience may lead you to be- 
lieve ; and this Mrs. Hutchinson, we are told, has 
the sense and spirit of a lion.' 

^ The spirit of a devil !' exclaimed a little austere 
looking man;' and when our youth rise up to de- 
fend such in their apostacy, well may we tremble 
for the ark, which we have builded here.' 

■* My son did not mean to defend her principles,' 
said Mrs. Winslow; ^but, with his usual haste, has 
ispoken unadvisedly with his lips.' 

* No, mother, I did not speak/— -Peref^sWi began ; 
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but the Gtovemor^ in a mild^ though decisive tone* 
interposed. ^ 

* We will wave that discussion, at present, .Pere« 
grine, and, if it please you, attend to what Mr. 
Bradford hath to say/ 

Peregrine yielded, with a very good grace ; and 
Mr. Bradford related the substiuice of certain in- 
formation he had received from Mr. Weldon, re- 
specting the ecclesiastical affairs of their Massa- 
chusetts' brethren ; and concluded with some judi- 
cious remarks, which strikingly exhibited the can- 
dour and liberality of his mind. 

Mr. Bradford had been eminently-useful in the 
settlement and advancement of the Plymouth colony ; 
he was still in the meridian of life; his counten- 
ance and deportment were prepossessing, dignified, 
iind^grav^^ without austerity, and strongly expres- 
sive of that good-sense and benevolence, solid 
judgment and fervent piety, which had early won 
the entire confidonco and affection of the people 
with whom he was associated. Their unanimous 
suffrages had continued him in the executive chair 
from the death of the lamented Carver, through 
sixteen successive years ; with the exception of one 
only, when at his own urgent request, he was per- 
mitted to resign it to Mr. Winslow. It cannot be 
supposed that the office of chief magistrate iwas 
considered otherwise than as a post of honour^ 
even in that early period of the country i but so far 
from being an object of contention, or * root of bit- 
^ness^' the humility and. disinterestednessof the 
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frimitive settlers induced them rather to decline 
le distinction^ and prefer others before themselves ; 
-* insomuch^ that an act of the general court was 
^[st, imposing a fine of twenty pounds on any one 
who should refuse the office of Governor, unless 
chosen two years successively ; and a penalty of 
ten pounds for rejecting an inferior office. Could 
the venerable fathers of New-England look forth 
in these degenerate times, how would they start 
back with horror and amazement, at beholding the 
electioneering columns of our modem newspapers P 
^I am well-pleased,' said the Crovemor, when 
Mr. Bradford had concluded, ' that young Weldon 
is so prosperous in his worldly estate; he seems 
modest and well disposed \ and is, moreover, about 
to bear away ftrom us one of our choicest vines.^ 

^ I think,' returned the little man^ ^ we have no 
authority to speak with confidence of him, seeing 
he is the blossom of a strange branch, and but a 
stranger and sojourner amongst us.' 

^ We are bound, in the judgment of charity, to 
think well of him, Mr. Scruple,' replied Mrs. Win- 
slow; ^for he has ever borne himself discreetly 
with us, and the church and people with whom he 
dwells, bear testimony to the worthiness of his 
character.' 

^ And yet,' said Mistress Spindle, ^ to tMlnk that 
Lois Grey should be tempted by the love of man, 
to turn from our ^ goodly tents of Kedar,'^ and wan- 
der in the wilderness, where the ^^ dews of the sane- 
tuary, ' cannot abide.' 
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^Otar God is not confined to any spot, bat i^ 
fbnnd in everj place, by those who mek hinr 
aright,' replied Mr. Bradford ; ^ and even as Moses ^ 
and Aaron led the children of Israel through HM 
desert of Sinai, so have those godly ministers of 
flie vrord^ Mr, Hooker and Mr. Stone, led their 
congregation through a trackless wilderness, more- 
than an hundred miles from the spot which their 
hands had planted.' 

' What,' asked Atherton, ^ could induce them to 
remove so fiur from their first settlement, and, it 
must be, into the midst of savages ?' 

^ They went forth in the name of the Lord,' said? 
Mr. Bradford, ^ and trusted in his mercy for pro- 
tection. K you have not visited our sister colony 
of Massachusetts, Major Atherton, you can scarce- 
ly form an idea of its rapid growth and prosperity.- 
The foundations- of many flourishing towns arer. 
laid^ even to the extremest limits of the patent ^*^. 
and the increase of cattle, with the great numbers 
who annually arrive from England, has caused 
many to remove to distant parts. Plsoitations are- 
already formed on^^ the banks of the gr^ river 
Connecticut, which, being beyond the charter of 
Massachusetts, has been created a separate juris- 
diction and is governed by its own laws, without ' 
being considered amenable to the mother colony.' 

< The church of Newtown, to which Mlv^^eldon 
belongs,' said the Governor to Atherton, ^was> 
among the first that contemplated a removal thitii- 
er; and, in the early part of tiiis summer, a new 
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pitoy arrived from England, which purchased 
heir estates, and left them at liberty to commence 
, • their toilsome march. They penetrated through 
^ "^e pathless wilderness, upwards of an hundred and 
twenty miles, to a place calfed Suckiang» now 
Hartford, which they had fixed upon for thrir abode, 
and to which they were nearly a fortnight in tra- 
velling. They took with them their wives and 
little ones; their cattle and all Iheir substance. 
Their only guide was the compass ; the rodcs were 
their pillows, and the heavens their covering. They 
subsisted on the milk of their kine, and the herbs 
and wild fruits of the earth ; they had rivers to 
ford ; and deep moi*asses and high mountains beset 
their path: nevertheless, the Lord watched over 
them, and led them by the right way, and in peace, 
to the desired land. Mr. Hooker, their minister, 
and Mr. Stone, teacher of their church, went with 
them ; for in all their wanderings, our people of 
New-England are encouraged and edified, by the 
presence and council of the pastors, whom their 
own choice, and the consent of the neighbouring 
churches, have connected with them.' 

^ Tour civil and religious concerns appear to be 
so closely blended,' said Atherton, ^ that the cler- 
gy must possess an influence equal, if not superi- 
our, to that of the secular rulers.' 

' It is an^ influence which we cheerfully yield to 
them,' returned Mr. Winslow; 'and which they 
must exercise, so long as we retain the views and 
principles that led us to endure reproach and ex- 
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ile^ rather than submit to the discipline of a chiirch> 
which we consider nnscriptural and corrupt.^ 

^ Tour situation is peculiar^' resumed Athertoqi; • 
andy so fiur as my limited observation enables. me 
to judge, your laws and institutions approximate 
more nearly to the ancient patriarchal government, 
than I should have supposed practicable at this 
late period of the world.' 

^ We may be said, almost to possess a world of 
our own,' said Mr. Bradford ; < we are so remote 
from the countries of Europe, that the government, 
even of our own sovereign, can only impose on us 
certain general laws, while the interior regulations 
of the colony must rest entirely on ourselves; and 
in this, and all our concerns, we endeavour to make 
the word of Grod our rule and guideJ 

^ It is a guide, which every church professes to 
follow,* said Atherton ; < but its political code, I 
believe^ has not been found adapted to the genius 
of any nation, since the christian era.' 

* Tet, as far as circumstances permit^ ^ returned 
Mr. Bradford, ^ we have followed tlie law of Moses, 
which, being delivered by the Most High, must be 
more perfect and better suited to the capacity and 
wants of man, than any which human wisdom can 
devise; and therefore most worthy the regard of 
christians, who wish to establish a colony, not 
from motives of human ambition, but for the ad- 
vancement of pure religion.' 

^ And the Lord has conducted us, even as he did 
the children of Israel,' interrupted Mr. Scruple, 
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* and given unto as the inheritance of Jacob, whom 
he loved.' 

> 4b.^, And made m a chosen people^' reB|ionded Re- 
M^ Spindle^ ^ to whom he delighteth to shew fa-^ 

voit;', 

^ Those who are not of us^ Mistress 9pindle^' re* 
tdHied the other, glancing at Ath^rton, * understand 
none of these things, and our words seem unto 
them like idle tales.' 

< Perhaps^ sir, your counsel may enlighten^ q8>' 
said Aflierton, looking at the Utile Akti' Wlib^4riid 
evidentiy intended* Hie observation for him, akid 
whose countenance' expressed no small degree of 
spiritual pride, with that long favoured contradionf 
if the term may be allowed, which always arises 
from sectarian prejudice. With undannted self- 
complacence, however he replied, 

• Hiey who wilfully indulge the errors of prela- 
cy, are like as the ** deaf adder,, which stoppeth her 
ears against the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely;'' and it is but ** casting pearis be- 
fore swine," to intermeddle with them*^ 

Atherton could not repress a smile, but avoided 
any farther controversy with one, whose narrow 
intellect seemed to admit but a single idea ; and aa 
embarrassing pause of a moment was relieved by 
the entrance of Mr. Grey, and Captain Standish. 

* Well, cousin Atherton,' said the latter, wheahe 
had bowed with military precision to the company^ 
' I expected you would be here before me, I met my 
little rose-bud, just now^ riding off at full speed 
with the Virginian.' 
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^ And she told you/ interrupted Atlierton/ that 
I did not find hw, or any one at home/ 

^ No she did not;* replied the Captain. *l ask;; 
ed her if she had seen you^ and she said that she 
had met your spirit in the woods ; but it was dumb ; 
so she put no questions to it.' 

< She seemed in haste/ returned Atherton^ ' and 
both her own horse and Mr. Calvert's were fleet 
and spirited.' 

< This reminds me, sir/ said Mrs. Winslow, to 
Mr. Otttjr ^of a report in circulation, thatMr. Cal- 
vert has returned hither, in the hope of conveying 
your daughter back to Virginia with him.' 

< And you gave no credit to such a rumour^ I 
tms V said Mr. Grey. 

< I was loath to believe ity for a moment,' return- 
ed Mrs. Winslow ; * I am sure Miriam would- not 
willingly remove so far from her father's bouse, 
and the privileges of her own people.' 

^ And to marry an idolatrous churchman,' said 
Misfa^ess Spindle, ^ and go amongst those blind 
Egyptians, who know not the ways of Zion.' But 
as the good woman concluded, she recollected the 
presence of Atherton ; and, looking at him with 
some confusion, hastily added — ^^1 mean, touching 
their outward observances; for some, doubtless, 
may have pure hearts, though they are led astray 
to follow '* cunningly devised fables.'" 

* This is a strange story,' said Captain^ Stand- 
ish ; * but I well know, there can be no truth in it.' 

^ Ton judge rightly, Captain,' said Mr. Grey ; 
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^ my danghter knows her duty too well^ to enter in- 
to a covenant with the enemies of our faith*' 

' Ajf I thought as mach f replied the Captain ,* 
^ but Calvert is a sober yonthy and well-disposed, 
and withal^ of an honourable descent' 

^ He claims kindred with the noble lord of Bal- 
timore, I tiiink,' said the Governor, ' to whom the 
king has granted a patent for the territpfy of Ma- 
ryland/ 

* And who,^ said Mr. Grey, * has brought over 
the crafty inventions of popery, to corrupt this new 
world, which might otherwise, have remained free 
from such abominable delusions.' 

^Tea,' rejoined Mr. Scruple, ^and did not the 
lord of Baltimore name his possessions in honour 
of the papist queen of Charles i and when his bro- 
ther, the Governor Calvert, witli upwards of two. 
hundred souls, landed in the province, with idola- 
trous mockery they set up a cross, that relic of su- 
perstition, and ensign of the Pope^ who is none 
Oilier than the homed beast of the Revelations.' 

* BuV said Mrs. Winslow, * they appear to have- 
been conscientious ; and certainly conducted their 
affairs with integrity and wisdom, so as to give no 
offence^ even to tibose whp differed from them in 
modes of worship ; and, if they act honestly, ac- 
cording to the knowledge which is in them, nothing 
more can be expected or required.' 

^It may be so,' retomed the'*othor ; ^ but it is an 
awful thug to have the banner of the P<^pe, that 
prince ol darkness, planted, in the midst of. our. 
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land, for an example to tiie heaflien and stambling 
block to weak brethren.^ 

< It is well that you are not there to be tempted^ 
Mr. Scrapie^' said Captain Standish ; ' I acknow- 
ledge, for my part, a high respect, for 41ie charac- 
ter of Gk)yemor Calvert, papist as he is ; be has 
purchased the lands fairly of the natives, which 
planters do not always think necessary, and esta- 
blished good government, and granted liberty of 
conscience and equal privileges to all sects of chris- 
tiansy— and what more or better couldjbo ^ne, I 
pray you ?' 

< Truly the outward part appeareth fair,' replied 
the other, ' but the worshipping of saints and ima- 
ges I hold to be a corruption of ** the faith once 
ddivered to the saints.^^ ' 

^He has brought forth good fruit,' said Mrs. 
Winslow ; 'and it is not for us to judge his heiu*t, 
tnr to speak uncharitably of his^actions.' 

< Spoken like a true woman and a good one,' 
cried the Captain ; * what say you to that, Mr. 
Bradford V 

* He has doubtless been an instrument in the 
hand of Providence,' said Mr. Bradford^ ^ (^ es- 
tablishing a well-ordered colony, and flourishing 
according to human wisdom ; but it may be ques- 
tioned if these benefits are not overbalanced by 
llie spiritual errors which are mingled with them.' 

<We must humbly trust,' said Mr. Winslow, 
* that these errors will in time be washed away^ 
even as they have gradually declined in the parent 
country.' 



* t 
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^ And what has followed to fill ap the breach?' 
asked Mr. Scruple, * even the blindness ai prelacy, 
the putting on of robes and mitres, and kneeling 
down to repeat prayers from printed books ; these 
are the gods to whom the people have hewed 
down.' 

' Our ancestors — ^those of us who had any^' said 
the Captain, < were all Catholics ; for which rea-. 
son we are bound to speak lightly of thdr errors. 
My great grandfather^s uncle, who was Bishop of 
St Asaph in the reign of Henry the eighth^ was 
a learned prelate; and I have too much respect 
for his memory not to be in charity with his per- 
suasion. But here is Mr. Calvert, we will ask bis 
opinion.' 

* You have come jntt in time, Mr. Calvert,' said 
Mrs. Winslow, ^ to settle a disputed question.' 

* And what is it, madam ?' asked Mrw Calvert 

* It is,' said Mrs. Winslow, < whether the settle- 
ment of Maryland has been beneficial or otherwise 
to the country at large ?' 

'No one would doubt the advantage, I think,' 
replied Calvert, * who could witness its rapid im- 
provement in the short space of the three years 
which have elapsed since the arrival of the Gover- 
nor and first planters; and the wise adndliistra- 
tion and Salutary laws which have marked iti fr^ 
gross.' 

' But the religion which they have established,' 
said Mrs. Winslow ; — * have we not cause to dread 
its consequences on our land ?' 
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' Of that I am incompetent to judge,' returned 
Calvert; <but I can say from personal observa- 
tion that no Governor south of New-England has 
been more beloved and respected by every sect 
and party. My opinion is disinterested, for the 
patent of lord Baltimore has dismembered many 
fair acres from our ancient colony ; and we have 
in vain sought redress from the monarch, whose 
favour to that distinguished nobleman is exercised 
in defiance of our superior claims.' 

^ I think we need not quarrel about w^te lands 
in thia country till we have more hands to plant 
them;' said Captain Standish; <but I hope what 
remains of your fine province is in a flourishing 
state!' 

* Extremely so,' returned Calvert; ^though I 
am sorry to say that our government has been less 
liberal than that of Maryland, and that its recent 
laws against sectaries have caused many to aban- 
don the territory, and prevented others from com- 
ing into if 

*In my humble judgment,' said the Captain, 
*you Virginians have ever been a turbulent people, 
and apt to verge on extremes. At one time you 
were almost exterminated by famine, and when 
a supply reached you it was wasted in^trava- 
gance ; again you were all running wild ^^I'^^^t 
government, moral or religious, an^ ^jow yc>tt 1ft*e 
for making every man worship in your iown^iay 
or pay a penalty.' - Sf^ * 

^ Spare us if you please,' said Calvert; *it was 
ly oi» I. 16 
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in the days of our infiuicy that we were so niidisci- 
plined; we are now grown tip into steady and 
orderly citizens, tbougli it will perhaps be long 
before we attain to the parity and strictnesB of 
New-England principles.' 

* The early Virginia Companies,' said tlie Oo- 
vemor, ^ were too anxious for its rapid settlement; 
and it must require many years to obliterate the 
effects of that blind poUcy which induced them to 
transport dissolute and criminal persons into a 
young c<pntry/ 

^ And king James in later days,' said Calvert, 
^ graciously improved upon the hint, and we have 
yet living mementos of his royal clemency which 
let loose upon our society the malefactors destined 
for his own prisons.' 

*A less acceptable cargo, I suppose,^ said the 
Captain, <than the young and handsome females 
whom the Company sent over to be help-mates fcsr 
your batchelors." 

*By far,' said Calvert. ^Sir Edwin Sandys 
did justice to Virginian gallantry in proposing so 
fair a freight ; and as wives were in great requisi- 
tion at that time, a hundred and fifty pounds of 
tobacco, the price demanded, was not considered 
too much for a good one.' 

* I think though,' said the Captain, < your trea- 
surer should have been more impartial ; and in- 
stead of culling all the young and pretty maidens, 
have given a few old and ugly ones a chance to get 
husbands in your ready market' 
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'I hope^ Captain,' returned Catvert, ^that if 
yorar Plymouth Colony should have recourse to a 
foreign traffic for wives, you will adopt that amend- 
ment ; but I can answer for our southern planters, 
that Sir Edwin^s proposition, is fiar better suited to 
their taste.' 

^Ido not doubt you,^ said the Captain; ^but I 
take it you have enough of that commodity now 
fbr home consumption, and have no need of an out- 
ward trade to supply yourselves.' 

* There is certainly no necessity for it,' replied 
Calvert^ ^ but it is wdl to keep up a friendly com- 
merce with our neighbours, particularly the few 
whom we can call such on this side the Atlantic' 

^ Well, I heard Major Atherton talk about visit- 
ing Virginia the other day/ said the Captain ; ^but 
whether he intends to turn merchant or married 
man, I hav'nt yet discpvered.' 

'Neither at preseilV returned Atherton; 'but I 
have ever felt a strong curiosity to see that coun- 
try, which from its first discovery has excited so 
•much interest in England, and is moreover asso- 
ciated with many pleasing and romantic recollec- 
tions. The adventurous courage (ST Smith, the 
chivalrous spirit of the unfortunate Raleigh, and 
the devoted heroism of Pocahontas, would alone 
render it immortal.' 

* You should add the raising of tobacco, coysin 
Edward,' said the Captain, laughing, ' You know 
it is a favourite plant of mine, and a great pro- 
moter of good-humour. I hope, Mr. Calvert, it 
continues in demand and produces good crops.' 
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' The crops are plentiful enough,^ returned Cal- 
vert ; ^ but I think, since king James's, ^^ Counter- 
blast,'' is getting out of date, it rather declines in 
value. Courtly opposition undoubtedly contribu- 
ted to its circulation, and induced very many per- 
sons to try the eflfect of a weed, which their sove- 
reign deigned to exercise his royal talents in writ- 
ing a book to condemn.' 

^ I never could agree with his Majesty on that 
subject,' said the Captain, ' not to mention some 
others ; and I will not give up my comfortable pipe 
of tobacco, though he is pleased to say, it is only ^^ fit 
to regale the devil after dinner*" ' 

A summons to Mrs. Winsjow's hospitable sup- 
per, here interrupted the conversation ; and, soon 
afterwards the company dispersed to their respec^ 
tive places of abode* 
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What ? do I love her, 
That I desire to hear her speak again, 
And feast upon her eyes ? 

Shakespeare. 

On the following afternoon, Captain Standish 
was obliged to leave home on business ; and, hav- 
ing charged Alexander to entertain Major Ather- 
ton till he returned, the lad proposed his favourite 
amusement of fishing. They were soon launched 
upon the Bay 5 but, from whatever cause, the fish 
proved shy ; which, however, only stimulated the 
perseverance of Alexander, who toiled manfully; 
and with much of his father's ardour, applied himself 
to the task, as if his life depended on success. 

Atherton was certainly less zealous; his eyes 
continually reverted to the distant shores of the 
Gurnet, and his thoughts were probably occupied by 
certain associations connected with it; for his 
companion, while skilfully managing his own line, 
observed that his kinsman^s remained long in the 
water, and only stirred by the dull motion of the 
waves. When he finally drew it out, the hook was 
without bait, and Alexander, who had seen it glit- 
ter before it l*eached the surface, exclaimed, 

* Upon my word, Major Atherton, that fish had a 
dainty morsel from your hook^ and he umait have 

vox* I* 16^ 
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worked cautiously to take it offt without pricking 
his gills/ 

< Really,' said Atherton, ^ there is no sport for 
us to-day; I think the scaly race have all gone to 
bed in broad sun-shine.' 

^ Look, here are two notable fellows I have 
caught,' returned Alexander, < and here comes an- 
other; — no, he has bit, and gone off with himself.' 

<I should like to be off, too, Alexander, if it 
please you,' said Atherton ; ' there is really more 
toil than pleasure in this tedious angling.' 

^ I will land you, if you wish it,' said Alexander, 
' and return here by myself; my father will laugh 
at us, if we carry home no more spoil.' 

< Yonder is Plymouth,' said Atherton, * if we can 
push in there, I will pass an hour or two, and be 
ready to return with you.' 

In a few moments. Major Atherton stood on the 
Plymouth beach, and while deliberating what 
course to pursue, he moved slowly on, and, as if 
unconscious what path his feet had chosen, started 
at finding himself by the oak tree, which shaded 
the dwelling of Mr. Grey. ^ I will not call again 
to-day,' he thought, and passed leisurely on, though 
not without a strict survey of the premises. No 
person was visible; and Miriam's kitten, which 
lay sunning herself on the door-step, was the only 
animated object in the vicinity. Retracing his 
steps, Atherton was soon again on the sea shore, 
and not far from the Pilgrim's rock, cloi^e to which 
the Tirginia {Hunace lay at anchor. Thia ^proTes 
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of trees were here and there scattered along the 
shore, apparently the second growth of large 
forests, which had undoubtedly once covered the 
plain where the village now stood, and which, on 
the first arrival of the colony, presented the ap- 
pearance of a level field, though retaining vestiges 
of former cultivation, and bearing marks of the 
rude implements with which the natives were ac- 
customed, to till their ground, and prepare the 
ridges for their com plantations. These appear- 
ances, confirmed the report of. some friendly sava- 
ges, that it had once been the site of a flourishing ", 
Indian town, whose inhabitants were swept away 
by a contagious malady, which had desolated the 
country, from the Bay of Plymouth to the shores 
of the Narraganset. 

As Major Atherton was passing along the skirts 
of a small wood, a faint rustling among the wither- 
ed branches, caused him to look round ; and, at the 
same instant, the low humming of a sweet female 
voice, directed his attention to a spot, where, lean- 
ing carelessly against the trunk of a tree, his eyes 
^ rested on the figure of Miriam Grey. She evident- 
ly did not see him, and was busily arranging some 
gay autumnal flowers, and fresh evergreens into a 
boquet, occasionally stopping to examine them with 
minute attention, while her countenance expressed 
the pleasure derived from her Simple amusement. 
It is uncertain how long Atherton might have con- 
tinued to admire in silence, the graceful negligence 
olf htt; a^tttde, and listen to tiie plaintive viAelody 
1 . ■■ ■ 
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of her voice, ilE, in changing her position, a corres- 
ponding motion on his part, had not apprised her 
of his proximity. A vivid hlush, which dyed even 
her forehead with crimson, convinced Atherton that 
he was observed, and her confusion was in a slight 
degree shared by himself. In the first start of snr* 
prise, Miriam had dropped a part of her nosegay ; 
and to relieve his embarrassment, at which he felt 
surprised, Atherton sprang forward, and. raising it 
from the ground, returned it to her; retaining, 
however, a sprig of evergreen, which he gallantly 
placed in his own bosom, without receiving even a 
reproving glance, unless a still deeper glow could 
be interpreted as one. 

' I hope,' said Atherton, ' I shall not interrupt 
your employment, though I have sadly deranged 
the flowers which you were assorting with so much 
taste.' 

' It will only prolong my occupation,' returned 
Miriam, ^ which, trifling as it is, has served tor pass 
away a few moments, while waiting for my cousin 
Lois, who has wandered away, I know not whither. 
But perhaps, you may have met with her V 

' I have not ;' said Atherton, ' though, indeed, 
my walk has not been extended far from this spot, 
at least, since I caught the sound of your voice, 
which attracted me to it' 

' I was scarcely aware,' said Miriam, ' that my 
idle hum rose into an audible sound, or I should 
have been more guarded, in a place like this.' 

^ A place exposed to intruders, would you say V 
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asked Atherton, smiling — ^ Belieye me, my intrur^ 
sion was unpremeditated, and I hope jrou will not 
punish me, by regretting that you charmed me 
awhile, though unconsciously, with the delightful 
melody of your voice.' 

^ I should scarcely expect/ said Miriam, ^ that 
our New-England music could have any charms for 
youy who hare been accustomed to the skilful har- 
mony of your own country/ 

* And yet/ replied Atherton, * no music was ever 
so pleasant to my ear, as the simple psalmody of 
your congregation, which my mother used to sing^ 
and delighted to teach me in my childhood. It is 
long,' he added, after a brief pause, * since I listen- 
ed io those strains which your voice recals to my 
memory, like the charm of renewed happiness/ 

' I fear it has also awakened unpleasant remem- 
brances,' said Miriam, who observed a shade off 
sadness pass over his countenance. 

^ They are recollections of pure and heartfelt 
happiness,' returned Atherton, * and though alloyed 
by many painful hours which have since interven- 
ed, I would not for worlds, obliterate them from 
my memory.' 

* But,' said Miriam, ^ would it not be prudent to 
repel associations which have at least as much pain 
as pleasure mingled with them.' 

^ Not if you exclude music,' said Atherton, 'that 
is one of the last enjoyments I should be willing to 
sacrifice ; and never has my heart more deeply felt 
its inftnence^ than when listening to the melody of 



witeliired yokes m jour mMMinblies^ and by jonr 
ire-sides.' 

^Wehunble puritans/ said Miri^n^iriith ard^ 
graTity, ^are a psalm singiBg pei^le, but oiw vn* 
taught harmony is rarely honoured with the iipjpro^ 
bation of those who chaunt to the sound ot the or- 
gi^ in high places*^ 

^ Their comuiemiation,' returned Aflierlon^ ^ most 
at least be sincere and disinterested/ 

^ We regard it but as the kicense of a vain sacri- 
fice/ replied Miriam, in the same tone j and then 
quickly resuming her usoal mamiery she* added^ 
^ but it will he night ere w^ reach bomOf if we wwt 
much huiger for Lois ; I know not but she maf b* 
already there, though she left me only to go a sbort 
distance^ and promised to return directly/ 

^ Shall I seek ber, and tell her you have been 
waiting long and impatiently V asked Atkeiien^ 
who feared his presence embarrassed her, or vui^i 
be considered improper, in a place where s^ictness 
of manners was carried to an extreme. 

< I have not been very impatient,' returned Mi* 
riam, < though were it not for giving you so much 
trouble — * 

* Do not speak of trouble,' interrupted Atherlon; 
^ any thing which obliges you will givejne pleasure'; 
so farewell, and in a few mmnents I b(^e to return 
successful.' 

Atherton looked back more tiian once as he pur- 
sued the way in the direction which Miriam point- 
ed out^and saw her stHl on the &f»\ where he had 
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klfc htVf afti agdiilM6i«d witft hei* floW^M, Ulrtithe 
windtiigs of the {icttii couched h6r froljoi his vieinr. 
Bat though her fingefd wei^ en^iloyed with the 
flimera, facer thMg^ts seemed %ttnderitig to ofther 
subjects^ Ibi* l^ke had plucked every blossom from 
its stem, luid strewed ttie ground with their leaves, 
and whc^ only a single stalk remained in her hatid, 
she looked at it ia surprise, and exclaimed audibly, 
^My beautiful flowers!' what have I done to 

* And may I a£&, fair Miriam,' said a voice be- 
hted her, ^ what subject of contemplation has so eh- 
tiTBly absorbed your mind V 

Miriam started, and turning round, saw Mr. 
Calvert by her side ; and with perfect calmness she 
reqplied, 

^It would be difficult to answer your question, 
sir ; I am myself scarcely coinscious what ideas en- 
grossed me at the moment you appeared.' 

* Perhaps,' said Calvert, in a tone of irony very 
usual with him ; * perhaps you were admiring the 
beauties of nature, or drawing moral reflections 
from the fall of the autumnal leaf.' 

*No,' said Miriam, pointing to the scattered 
flowers, * I was destroying the beauties of nature, 
instead of admiring them, and my reflections were 
certainly less melancholy tlian the season and this 
place are calculated to excite.' 

* And what is there of melancholy connected with 
this place ?' asked Calvert ; * just now it seemed to 
me a scene of happiness which almost excited my 
envy.' 
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Miriam, without noticing Us last remark, point* 
ed to a level bank, wtiich rose abruptly from the 
ocean directly at their feet ; it appeared to have 
been once cultivated, but was then covered with 
coarse grass, and a few stinted evergreens. 

* This,' she said, * is the burial place where our 
poor colony, during the dreadful winter which suc- 
ceeded their arrival, were obliged to consign more 
than half their number who fell victims to the dis- 
tress and fatigue of their situation. Many an ho- 
noured and virtuous head reposes here, who, while 
their memory is fading away on earth, are doubt«* 
less receiving a bright reward for their suflTerings 
and pious labours, where there are no more trials, 
nor any change.' 

' But I see no graves,' said Calvert; * not even a 
single stone to mark it as a place of interment.^ 

* No,' returned Miriam ; * for so much were we 
reduced by sickness and death, that it was thought 
expedient to level the ground and plant it, lest the 
natives should discover our weakness, and take ad- 
vantage of it, when we were unable to resist them. 
But the spot is no less sacred in our eyes, than if 
marked by the most stately monuments of marble.' 

* In a few years,' said Calvert, * all will be for- 
gotten, and even now the living have ceased to 
mourn for those who lie here.' 

*They are no longer mourned,' said Miriam; 
* but their untimely fate cannot be remembered with- 
out feelings of tenderness and regret ; particularly 
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by those V9bo cduured their dangers, and were mer- 
cifully spared to longer and happier days.' 

^ Ton have imbibed tiiese fedings,' said Calvert^ 
^from the gloomy traditions of the good people 
around you ; you were then an infant, and incapa- 
ble of realizing dangers or misfortunes.' 

^ True/ said Miriam ; ^ yet every affecting inci- 
dent is impressed upon my mind as strongly as if 
I had then been mature in age and reason ; and I 
should think even a stranger would feel a touch of 
interest and sympathy in such calamities/ 

* They do,' said Calvert, * and none more deeply 
than myself in all which concerns the colony, in 
all that interests you, Miriam ; but pardon me, if I 
say tills cloud of sadness is less suited to your coun- 
tenance than the smiles which usually adorn it.' 

^ Tour trifling is ill-timed, sir ;' replied Miriam, 
and we will drop a subject which seems to have wea- 
ried yott. Now, that I have answered all your ques- 
tioiis, may I be permitted to enquire what accident 
has brought you hither so unexpectedly.' 

^ Accident,' said Calvert, * has often fortunately 
conducted me to you.' 

^ Yesterday, for instance^' interrupted Miriam, 
' when your, high-mettled steed came so suddenly 
upon us to the great alarm of my palfrey, and the 
imminent hazard of our necks.' 

< Tes, yesterday,' continued Calvert ; ^but to-day 
my intrusion is entirdy voluntary j and I confess 
I was drawn here by a spell which my heart is 
unable to resist' 

voii. I. 17 
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^ A spell !' said Miriam with simplicity^ ^really, 
Mr* Calvert, I do not understand yon/ 

^ Then yon must be the only one who is ignorant 
of the witchery of your charms/ said Calvert. 

* Have you witches in Y irginia, sir ?' asked Mi- 
riam^ gravely ; ' you seem familiar with such brings, 
but they have not yet disturbed the peace of our 
colony.* 

Calvert looked at her in some perplexity, to dis- 
cover if the grave simplicity of her manner was 
i*eal or affected ; but before his doubts were satis- 
fied, she added, — 

^ Perhaps I am indebted to their counsel for the 
favour of this interview.* 

^No,' replied Calvert, 'I have long regarded 
you from my pinnace yonder, and only waited till 
you should be left alone before I joined you.' 

^ Indeed !' said Miriam ; ^ I was not aware of 
being a subject of observation ; but had you reached 
this place a few moments sooner, you would' have 
conferred on Major Atherton, as well as mysdf, 
the pleasure of your society.* 

^ That,' said Calvert, ' can be desired by neither 
of us ; and what I would say to you Miriam, can 
concern yourself alone, least of all the parson whom 
you have mentioned.' 

^ I must beg you to be brief then,' said Miriam.; 
^ for I momenfly expect his return as he left me 
but to seek my cousin^ and niethinks I even now 
hear their footst^.' 

As she spoke^ she turned from him wifli tte idr 
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of one who listens attentively ; and Calvert, with 
ill-concealed impatience and vexation, retreated 
from her a few paces in silence. Bat as no one 
appeared he presently returned, and looking at her 
attentively, asked, — 

' How is it that a stranger like Major Atherton 
has excited so much interest in this place, where 
till within a few weeks, his very name was un- 
known?' 

^ Like aU other strangers, of fair and honourable 
character,' said Miriam, ' he has claims upqn our 
hospitality which it is our duty to discharge.' - 

'And what evidence have you,' asked Calvert, 
^ that this character belongs to Major Atherton ?' 

' All that we can have of a foreigner,' said Mi- 
riam,^-* the evidence of those friends whose letters 
commended him to our favour : and his good con- 
duct since he has been with us has gained him the 
esteem of many, who are not used to bestow it 
lightly and without cause.' 

' Not to mention his heroic attempt to save your 
life,' returned Calvei*t, 'which has doubtless ob- 
tained your individual regard.' 

Miriam was about to reply when they heard the^ 
sound of approaching voices ; and immediately Lois 
Ghrey with Henry Weldon and ^^therton, emerged 
from the grove of trees, directly against them.. 
Major Atherton who was speaking with animation,, 
stopped abruptly when he saw Calvert conversing 
alone with Miriam; and the idea that she had 
perkaps wishod \Ss^ absence to receive the visit oC 
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another^ excited feelings which be could with diffi- 
culty repress. Calvert marked the variations of 
his countenance, which he considered a cosfinia- 
tion of suspicions he had before entertained ; nor 
did he fail to notice the deep blush of Miriam, 
excited by the apprehension that her situation might 
be misunderstood by one whose good opinion she 
felt unwilling to forfeit Shaking off her confusion 
as much as possible however, she advanced to meet 
them, and taking her cousin's arm said to her^*- 

^ I l^ave been long expecting you, Lois ; but the 
delay is sufficiently explained, since I find you 
have not been indulging a solitary ramble.' 

^ No,' said Lois, ^ I chanced to meet Mr. Weldon^ 
and, — ^ 

* And you walked on,' interrupted Miriam, ^ quite 
forgetful of your promise and my lonely state.' 

'I will not trouble you with an exjrianation,' 
returned Lois, ^ as you have probably been so agree- 
ably engaged that my absence waa scarcely regret- 
ted.' 

'Well,' said Miriam, <we must now hasjten; 
for it is already past the time when we promiiled 
my father to be at home.' 

They shortly regained the highway, where Athcr* 
ton separated from the party, though urged by Lois 
Grey to return with them ; pleadings as his excuse^ 
that Alexander Standish would be waiting for Urn.- 
Alexander howevw was not on the keach; nor was 
his boat visible on the water ; and Atkerton condad- 
ing he had jretarned wtthwt kin^ d0teniune& to 
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walk back to Captain Standish's, which as he 
chanced to be in a musing mood^ was by no means 
a disagreeable alternative. 

It was then nearly dark^ and Atherton was pass- 
ings hastily along, when he met Mr. Calvert just 
issuing from the gate at Mr. Grey^s. Calvert 
looked at him in surprise. 

* I thought, sir,^ he said, ^ you were long since 
comfortably seated in tiie Captain^s warm quarters ; 
you will be late if you have all tliat distance to 
walk toruight' 

* That is of little consequence/ replied Atherton, 
* the path is as familiar to me by night, as in the 
noon-day.' 

' But you have taken the longest way,^ pursued 
Calvert ; * this road is leading you:£ar round from 
the direct rout.' 

^ It is a matter of choice,' returned Atherton ; 
^and I presume I am at liberty to take whichever 
suits my convenience or pleasure;' 

^ Certainly,' said Calvert, * and I am myself too^ 
sensible of the peculiar attractions of this, to be- 
surprised at your preference;? 

Calvert spoke in a sarcastic tone, which was 
calculated to irritate the feelings of Atherton ; but 
he prudently refrained from: answering, and coldly 
bidding him good night, pursued hiss solitary way. 

Captain Standish had been expecting the return 
of Major Atherton with some impatience; and 
when he at last heard him enter tiie house^ he 
knocked the ashea from his p^ and called loudly 

VOL. Bi. 17* 
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to bid Mistress Saveall put the snpper on the table 
instantly. 

But Mistress Saveall's shrill voice answered 
from her dominions, that * it took time for all 
things; and master Alexander's fish could not be 
fried in a minute.' 

' They have been at home a good hoar, or more»' 
said the Captain ; ' and less time than that might 
suffice to make them as brown as a hazle-nut.' 

^ Yes/ replied the dame; < and as cold as a stone^ 
withal; and then who but me would be blamed 
when they were served up, and not fit to eat.' 

* Use your hands^ Mistress, instead of your 
tongue, and it please you/ said the Captain; < these 
women can do nothing without prating like mag- 
pies all the time about it' 

He puslled the door, not very gently, as he con- 
cluded ; and the reply of the house-keepca^ who, 
with the becoming spirit of her sex, seemed resolve 
ed to give the last word, was lost to the ear of 
Atherton, who had been entertained by the rest of 
^e domestic dialogue; from which he inferred, 
tU^t his prolonged absence had been displeasing to 
all parties. 

But the Captain's good humour returned the 
moment his kinsman entered the room ; and rising 
firom his elbow-chair, he said, gaily^— - 

^Well^ Edward, you are really taken witii a 
roving spirit ; bu^if you play the truant often, I 
fear good Mistress Saveall's small stock of patience 
be quite exhausted*' 
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^ Perhaps/ said Atherton, ' occasional exercise 
may strengthen that valuable property ; and I 
ihinkf sir^ you would have reason to thank me for 
any improrement of the kind.' 

^ Why, yes ;' returned the Captain ; ^ but to tell 
the truth, I am not over-anxious to have my own 
patience put to the test very often. I fear it would 
not come forth, like gold from the furnace, purified 
by the trial/ 

f I believe the virtue is not apt to flourish well in 
our profession,' returned Atherton. 'But I have 
not yet explained the cause of my absence, which, 
I am sorry to believe has kept you so long waiting 
for me.' 

* No matter,' replied the Captain ; 'it has given 
us better appetites, and we can talk over the mat- 
ter while eating our supper.' 

'Here comes Alexander,' said Atherton; 'and 
now I may hope to know if he forgot his promise to 
stop for me at the beach.' 

'No,' said Alexander, 'I waited for you till 
almost sunset, and then I met Hobamock, who told 
me he saw yoii in the woods with Miriam Grey ; 
80 I thought you would go home with her, and it 
was of no use to stay longer.' 

^ I chanced to meet her, in walking, as I was 
about to inform you. Captain,' said Atherton, care- 
lessly, ' and her cousin Lois, with Mr. Weldon and 
Calvert' 

« But Hobamock told me you w«re alone with 
Miriaaiy' returned Alexander; 'and shall I tdl 
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you. Major, somethiiig more that he said about 
you?' 

* No,' said Atherton, quickly ; ^ Hobamock'is 
eyes are waxing dim, I fancy ; and he must have 
mistaken the rest of our party for pine stumps, or 
savin trees^' 

* Hobamock's eyes are sharp enough,' said flie 
Captain^ ^but you say Mr. Calyert was there? 
I think that young gallant will find himself mis- 
taken, if he h(^es to carry away our rose-bud from 
New-England/ 

'Women are said tb^ be fond of novelty and rtt- 
riety,' said Atherton ; * and perhaps she may prrfer 
the warmer and brighter climate of Virginia.' 

' Na ; no such thing,' returned the Caption ; 
* besides, CalVert is a churchman, and her father 
would almost as soon see her married to the Pope 
of Rome, if his Holiness might be permitted to take 
unto himself a lawful wife.' 

Major Atherton paused till he had twice mea- 
sured the room with his steps ; but willing to learn 
more of the Captain's opinion on that subject he 
at length said,— - 

' Cahrert is insinuating in his manners and ad- 
dress, and may overcome the scruples of Miriam, 
if not her ftither's ; it is hardly possible that Mr- 
Grey would withhold hi» consent, if the happiness 
of his only child were concerned.' 

^ Now, Edward Atherton,' said ' the Captain, 
smiling, * I perceive you judge of us from your own 
good mother, who was all mildness and charity ; 
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she was a Puritan^ too ; but we» true Nonconform* 
istsy Separatists, Independents^ or as godly Mr* 
Cotton of the Massachusetts has at last styled us, 
Congregationalists, hold it a sin to enter into a 
covenant with you heretics and idolaters ; and be- 
lieve me, even Miriam Grey herself would rather 
marry that prosing, preaching Benjamin Adily, 
than. to choose from among the best of you.' 

* Really, sir,' said Atherton, almost indignantly, 
^ yon would give us an exalted idea of Miriam 
Grey's taste and discernment.' 

<Not so;' said the Captain ; 'but it is a part of 
her creed ; and she would think it rebelling against 
the light of conscience, to err one jot or tittle 
from that I do not think, though, that the giri 
has any fancy for Master Ai^ly, unjess it ^, may 
be^ to indulge her merry humour in laughing at 
him now and then ; for she faatii a light heart ; ay, 
and as innocent too, as the smile on her rosy lips. 
But here is a savoury smell of supper, and I think 
we may all do tcderable justice to it to-night.' 

' I can answer for myself,^ said Athei-ton, * that 
it was never more welcome ; a long walk certainly 
prmnotes the appetite wonderfully.' 

'A long walk and a long fast,' returned the 
Ca]itain; 'so now for a vigorous onset.'. And^ 
drawing their chairs around the table. Mistress 
Saveall's choice dishes and good cookery soon di- 
verted the conversation to more epicurean topics. 

But the interesting subject which had previously 
engaged tiiem was still predominant in the nund 
of Afherton^ and followed him even to the retire- 
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you, M%? ^'1^ The incipient predi- 

you?* 't^'^^^ ^^^ Miriam Grey 

< No '^"yM'J^x^^^ opportunity of seeing 

eyes r ^J^^ ^^^ ' ^^^ ^® undisguised ad- 



mis^ J'-^l!^^ which seemed to set every com- 

8a« ^^^^mace* only stimulated his interest 

^0t^ pfide and affection shrunk from the 
r f^^S^ng to his claims, or being superseded 
ii^fla^'^^ address, his heart became insen- 
Af *^^ated with the hope of success, and every 
tkC^ served only to increase the ardour of his 
^i. The religious prejudices of her father, 
^perhaps her own, Atherton considered but too 
fif/idyy And in spite of all that Captain Standish 
jigd sai^ly with the sophistry of love he pursuaded 
liiinself that, could he win her affections, it would be 
easy to remove every doubt and difficulty from her 
inind. He remembered the happy union of his pa- 
rents, which their difference of faith had never, for 
an instant, interrupted ; and the slight barrier of a 
creed appeared to him too vain to excite any serious 
uneasiness. His imagination glowing with enchant- 
ing hopes and visions of happiness, he resigned liim- 
self to repose, and in sleep pui*sued the aii*y dreams 
which had occupied his waking thoughts. 

The next day and the next passed away, and 
Major Atherton was prevented by a variety of cir- 
cumstances from revisiting Plymouth ; but on tlic 
afternoon of the third, which was Sunday, he re- 
collected to have been particularly edified by the 
preaching of Mr. Reynal, and expressed to the Cap" 
tain a wish to hear him again. 
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^ Just as you pdease, cousin Atberton/ said the 
Captain, * Mr. Reynal is a sound and orthodox di- 
Tine ; and perhaps his wholesome doctrine may help 
to settle your doubts, if you have any, and lead you 
into the right way. But I hope before long, we 
shall have a worthy minister of our own ; it is now 
four years since we separated from the church of 
Plymouth, and in all that time we have had only 
the prophesyings and exhortations of the gifted 
brethren, for our public teaching.' 

Atherton declined the Captain's offer of his best 
horsje, which he would fain have pressed into his 
service ; and having become well accustomed to the 
way, he walked on at a brisk pace, and reached the 
place of his destination just as the people were as- 
sembling for the afternoon service. As he mingled 
with the congregation who were ascending the hill 
leading to the place of worship, he observed Mr. 
Calvert at a short distance, apparently endeavour- 
ing to overtake him. Atherton did not wish to 
avoid him ; he therefore slackened his pace, and in 
a moment was joined by Calvert. 

* Beallyf Major Atherton,' said Calvert, ^ you 
Biust be marvellously fond of exercise, to walk hith- 
er so very often.' 

^ And you,' returned Atherton, ^ seem equally 
avorae to it j Captain Standish was only yesterday 
remarking on your long absence from his house.' 

^ I have business and other affairs which engage 
my tune^' said Calvert, carelessly ; ' but pray tell 
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fiie^ Miyor Atherton, if you have turned puritan in 
good earnest V 

^ Vlhj do you ask me that question, sir ? |I have 
never avowed any deviation from the pincipks in 
which I was educated.' 

' And being educated by par^its of different per* 
suasions,' replied Csdvert, * you were probably in- 
structed in the faith of both, and fed at liberty to 
adopt whichever shall suit your inclination; at pre- 
sent you seem much inclined to favour the religion 
of this land.' 

' I have ever followed the faith which my fiuther 
professed,' said Atherton, < though I am not so bi- 
gotted as to absent myself from the wcnrship of those 
who difTer from me.' 

< It is a good rule,' returned Calvert, with a smile 
of peculiar meaning, ' to conform in matters of such 
ifrifling importance, and doubtless very politic in 
^certain cases.' 

' I do not perfectly comprehend you, sir,' replied 
Atherton ; ' and if it is not too much trouble, must 
beg you to explain.' 

'Oh, I dislike explanations above all things,' 
said Calvert ; < but now be candid, Major^ and tdl 
me if you really came eight miles to hear good Mr« 
Reynal's long sermon, or to catch a siray beam 
from certain bright eyes, which may chuice to 
wander this way ?' 

' Probably, sir, you judge of my mo^es from 
your o¥m feelings and wishes,' said Atherton, co» 
louring highly. 



* Very likdiy/ returned Calvert^ coolly; * and I 
know ef no more rational way of judging of what 
liesr beyond our observation/ 

^ In that case,' said Atherton, ' I should choose to 
know fliat my judge was a man of correct and ho- 
nourable feelings.' 

* Certainly/ replied Calvert ; ^ aiid of course you 
will not dispute my pretensions to the office^ though 
I never set myself up for a miracle of goodness^ as 
some oflkers in our regiment did ; there was Cap- 
tain R— for instance^ not to mention one or two 
others.' 

* I believe you were never accused of raising your 
tandard of perfection too highly,' said Atherton. 

'No,l hate canting, and never try to pass for 
better than I am,' said Calvert, pointedly ; ' ex- 
cept,' he added, * in cases of necessity ; for instance, 
here we are at the entrance of the tabernacle, and 
must strive to look as demure as possible ; for it is 
as much the fashion to wear long faces in a puritan 
meeting-house, as it is to practice smiles and bows 
at court.' 

A» he finished speaking, they both entered the 
house, and accepted of seats which were civilly of- 
fered them near the door. A moment after Mr. 
Grey and his family came in, and passed on to their 
usual places. This circumstance seemed unnoticed 
by Calvert, till the eagerness with which the eyes 
of Atherton pursued them, excited a transient smile ; 
and during the remainder of the services, his coun- 
tenance was marked by a gravity which might have 
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passed for the expressioii of a serious and devout 
mind. As soon as the congregation was dismissed, 
he took the arm of Atherton, who was disposed to 
linger behind, and walked to the bottom al the hill 
with him, where they stopped by mutual, though 
tacit consent. 

'May I ask what direction you are about to 
take V said Mr. Calvert 

* Home, that is to Captain Standish's,' replied 
Atherton ; < and if you are disposed to return with 
me, I will promise you a welcome reception from 
my host.* 

* Another time I will try it,' said Calvert ; * but 
now I am going to our friend Mr. Grey's, and will 
make you the tempting offer to accompany me ; now 
do not say you have no wish to go there.' 

< I shall not/ returned Atherton ; ^ on the con- 
trary, it would give me pleasure ; but they are ac- 
. customed to keep this day so sacred, that the visit 
of a stranger might not be acceptable.' 

* As you please/ said Calvert ; ' but I have never 
been received otherwise than graciously, at any 
time.' 

* If,' said Atherton, * you can suit your conver- 
sation to circumstances, as well as you have your 
countenance this afternoon, I am not surprised at 
their forbearance.' 

* Far better,' replied Calvert. * I discourse of 
theology with the fatlier, and settle all controvert- 
ed points to his full satisfaction ; and sing* psalms 
with the daughter and niece, till they believe me on 
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the point of abjuring the mother church, with all 
her pomps and ceremonies ; and if they don't end 
by begging me to crop my hair, and round oS my 
ears, I shall be satisfied/ 

* And that is not trying to appear better than you 
are, is it V asked Atherton. 

* Not better, only a little different,' said Calvert ; 
^ besides, you forget my saving clause, and this is 
a case of necessity* But hush ! they are close by 
us, even nov^.' 

Atherton looked round, and saw Miriam and 
Lois Grey, almost at his side ; but they were busily 
engaged in conversation, and did not observe them, 
till Miriam accidentally dropping her handker- 
chief, Atherton and Calvert, at the same instant, 
stooped to raise it irom the ground. The latter 
gained the prize, and Miriam received it from his 
hand with a smile ; though Atherton fancied a still 
brighter one animated her features, as she return- 
ed his salutation ; and the idea lessened the mortifi- 
cation of his defeat, and the reluctance he felt to 
part from her. Calvert bade him farewell, with 
an air of triumph, which seemed to say, * I hare 
the advantage over you f and Atherton, conquering 
a strong inclination to join them, turned into 
another direction, and was soon in the well-known 
path, which led to the residence of Captain Stan- 
dish. 
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' Ah ! 81 youg pauyiez comprendrcr 

Ce que je resseos pour vousy 
L'amour mSme n'a rien si tendre, 

Ni ramitie de si doux« 
Loin de vous, mon caur soupire, 

Pres de vous, je suis interdit ; . 
Voila ce que j*ai a yous dire, 

Helas ! pent-etre, ai je trop dit V 

On the ensuing week. Major Atherton was an 
almost daily visitant at the bouse of Mr. Grey. 
Every morning he found some excuse for going to 
Plymouth; and Captain Standish^ who was at that 
time particularly occupied with some affairs of his 
own,, was pleased to hear of his kinsman^s frequent 
engagements at the Governor's^ or Mr. Bradford's; 
though not always aware that these engagements 
were concluded in the society of Miriam Grey. 
He was received by every member of the family 
with the utmost cordiality ; and the eloquent blush- 
es of Miriam, the engaging confidence and graceful 
timidity which alternately marked her manner 
towards bim^ encouraged his hopes, and increased 
the attachment he cherished for her ; which be- 
came deeper and stronger, as every interview dis- 
closed to him some new charm in her mind and 
character. There was, also, enough of variety, 
uncertainty and doubts to create perplexity and 
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induce him to copceal his sentiments^ till more fully 
convinced that tibiey would meet with a favourable 
reception. 

The conduct of Mr. Calvert was well calculated 
to render Atherton mistrustful of Miriam's affec- 
tion; he was continually near her; and Atherton 
often sighed as he observed her, with apparent 
pleasure, enter into conversation >vith him, and lis- 
ten to his descriptions of foreign countries, and 
the adventures of other days, which he had always 
at command^ and possessed the pleasing art of re- 
lating with a spirit and humour thait could not fail 
to amuse. 

Atherton, like other lovers, was ingenious in tor- 
menting himself with visionary fears, and too little 
skilled in the female heart, to detect the subtle 
evasions, to which it has recourse to conceal an 
acknowledged prepossession : his hopes were con- 
stantly fluctuating; and often depressed by circum- 
stances, fi^om which, with more experience, he would 
have drawn the most flattering inferences. Calvert 
always assumed the aspect of a favoured lover: 
conscious of his advantages, he seemed secure of 
conquest ; or, if at any time uncertain, he artfully 
concealed it, and wore an air of presumption, from 
which the more delicate and honourable mind of 
Atherton revolted. He was evidently no stranger 
to the views and feelings of his rival ; but he ap- 
peared totally to disregard them, and resolved not 
to admit the possibility^ that he could become a 
successful candidate for the favour of his mistress. 

voi. I. 18* 
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His manners were frank and careless ; but Ather- 
ton, as his Tisits became more (requenty remariced 
an occasional caprice and coldness ; he also fanci* 
ed that Mr. Grey began to regard the attentions^ 
which both himself and Calvert directed to hisr 
daughter, with a suspicious eye. He had no wish 
to conceal his sentiments, and only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to disclose them, both to 
Miriam and her father. 

Atherton called at the house one evening, and 
was not displeased, on entering the parlour, to find 
it occupied by Miriam alone. Slie was carelessly 
reclining in a huge elbow chair, with her eyes fixed 
on the blazing fire, which glanced brightly on her 
figure and countenance, and revealed an expression 
of unusual pensiveness. Without raising her eyes, 
as he entered, she continued to hum the air of a tune 
which Atherton had himself taught her, and of which 
he was particularly fond, because it had been a 
favourite with his mother, it was a" beautiful 
sacred melody, that even Mr. Grey approved ; and, 
thoiigli the flageolet on which Atherton played with 
uncommon skill, was not of puritanical invention, 
he had frequently listened with pleasure as ita soft 
melody mingled with the sweet and rich tones of 
his daughtei*^s voice. 

Miriam however perceived Atherton even sooner 
than be wished ; and, hastily rising, she offered 
him a seat, saying with a smile, — 

^ Excuse my inattention^ sir, but I thought it was 
Lois who entei*ed.* 
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^ And yottf I hope,* siud Atberton^ ' will forgive 
mj intwnipting the reverie which you seemed to be 
rnijoying.' 

^ The interruption is quite fortunate^' returned 
Miriam ; < for I was at that moment attempting 
your, favourite air, and need your assistance to go 
through with it. I fear my ear must be grbwii^g 
dull, for I never made so much discord in a simple 
tune.' 

* Mine must be dull» indeed, if you did,' said 
Atherton, * for I was admiring the ease and cor- 
rectness with which you sung it. But you must 
allow me to hear you again, in order to judge which 
of us is mistaken.' 

<If you will accompany me,' replied Miriam 
* and in the mean time, some lights will look more 
cheerful than this fitful blaze.' 

<They will spoil this pleasant twilight, which is 
the most delightful season of the day,' said Ather- 
ton. 

He took the flageolet from his pocket as he spoke, 
and Miriam, who had nearly i*eached the door, re- 
turned; and, after stiring the fire into a brighter 
glow, commenced the song, which she executed 
without a single false note ; though the sound of 
the instrument often died away, as Atherton, in 
listening to her, seemed fearful that the softest 
breath might interrupt the harmony which she 
created. 

Major Atherton was at all times strongly alive 
to the charms of music ; but the voice of Miriam 
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> 
Grey bad acquired an influence over his Ceelings^ 

at which he was often surprised, yet seldom en- 
deavoured to resist As soon as she had finished, 
he rose abruptly from his chair, and for several 
moments paced the room in silence. Miriam per- 
plexed at bis conduct, regarded him almost with 
alarm; but she at length ventured to say, in a 
timid accent, — 

^ I fear I have done wrong, Major Atherton, and 
again, unfortunately awakened some painful re- 
membrances.' 

Atherton suddenly stopped, and advancing to- 
wards her, took her hand, and looking earn^My in 
lier face, replied, — 

' Fou do wrong Miriam ? you awaken painful 
remembrance? no; believe me; — ^when with yow, 
the past is forgotten, and my presumptuous hopes 
dare to image scenes of future happiness, which 
your smiles have encouraged, and your lips alone 
can sanction.' 

Miriam, in silent confuision, averted her blushing 
face from his ardent gaze; but, as he eagerly 
watched the variations of her countenance, the bril- 
liant glow faded into a deadly paleness, and 
with a look of alarm, she hastily withdrew her 
band, which he still retained within his own. 
Atherton followed the direction of her eyes, and 
with a start of surprise, beheld Mr. Grey, who had 
entered unperceived, standing with folded arms, 
and regarding them with severe and fixed atten- 
tion. Atherton instantly recovered his self-posses- 
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sioii^ and with the calmness of conscious integrity, 
awaited the eacpected reproof. But Mr. Grey, i^* 
ter the first scrutinj, resumed bis usual gravityi 
and taking a chair, be cooUj saidy— 

^I would not interrupt yon. Major Atherton; 
you would doubtless say nothing to my daughteri 
which may not reach my ear, also.' 

< By no means, sir f returned Atherton ; ' and I 
have long wished for an opportunity to explain my^ 
self on a subject, which neariy concerns my happi- 
ness.' 

'It is a subject to which I may not listen,' said 
Mr. Grey. * Toung man,' he added, emphatically ; 
' you have gained my esteem, and I owe you a 
debt of gratitu Jle, which can never be cancelled ; 
yet my religion and my prindples are more pre- 
cious unto me, than the gratification of any world- 
ly feelings, the enjoyment of any temporal plea- 
sure ; — even than the earthly happiness of my child. 
Deceive not yourself, therefore, with the vain be- 
lief, that I shall sacrifice my duty to the idle wishes 
of an indiscreet and youthful passion.' 

Mr. Grey spoke with mildness, but in a tone of 
decision, which chilled the ardent hopes of Ather^ 
ton, who was about to answer, and plead his suit, 
with the earnestness of passionate feeling, when a 
glance of entreaty, from Miriam, checked his ut- 
terance; and the entrance of Lois Grey, at the 
same moment, determined him to defer the conver- 
sation till a more fitting time. He was, how- 
ever, ^ much disturbed to enter into general die- 
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course^ and soon after took bis leave ; depressed in 
spirits by his uneii^ected repulse^ though still resoly- 
ed to be^ up against all difficulties^ and if possi- 
ble^ to overcome thenu 

Mr. Grey, after the departure of Atherton, re- 
mained a few moments absorbed by his own re- 
flections ; and then seating himself by his daughter's 
side, he fixed his eyes upon her, as if searching 
her inmost thoughts. 

' Why do you look at me so earnestly, sir V 
asked Miriam, endeavouring to shake off the em- 
barrassment which his manner, combined with re- 
cent circumstances, had caused* 

* I have ever been accustomed, Miriam,' he re- 
plied, < to read in your countenance the feelings of 
your heart ; I would learn, if I may still rely on i^ 
and expect your confidence.' 

' Can you doubt it?' said Miriam; 'till I have 
once deceived you, father, you cannot, ought not, to 
suspect me.' 

* I do not, my child.^-Major Atherton, too is 
candid, and he has not sought to disguise his senti- 
ments, which were apparent to me, even before the 
events of this day.' 

* Dear father,' said Miriam, deeply blushing,' 
' you mistake ; — ^he has not, he only ' • ^ 

' I will spare your blushes, Miriam,' interrupted 
Mr. Grey. * It is not my intention to question 
you, concerning what he said; though had I not 
unexpectedly heard his words, the confusion which 
my. presence essdited could not be mistaken.' 



.^ Too regard ibe subject too serioasly, siiv I beg 
tt nay not occasion yoa mie moment of anxiety.' 

^Did it concern you less deeply, Miriam, it 
woold not ; but the dread that your affbctions may 
become engaged to one with whom you can have 
DO connection, has already given me much uneasi- 
ness.' 

' I trust my inclination will never render me for- 
getful of my duty,' said Miriam ; but less firmly 
than she had before spoken. 

* Most fervently do I, hope so,' returned Mr. 
Orey, again regarding her vrith attention ; < and 
I place much confidence, Miriam, in the strength 
Mid rectitude of your principles.' 

* I do not think they will be tried, very severely 
in this instance,' said Miriam, smiling. 

< Take heed, lest you fall into a snare through 
presumption and vain self-confidence, Miriam,' 
said her father. ' I have fore-warned you of the 
danger, and it remains with you to avoid or over- 
come it.' 

* I know not how to avoid it,' said Miriam, 
gravely ; ' but it is written, " resist the devil, and 
he will flee from you ;" and I think, father. Major 
Atherton cannot prove more irresistible than he.' 

* If you rely on your own strength alone, Miriam, 
you may find too late, that you have *' leaned on a 
broken reed." * 

*Dear father,' said Miriam, archly, 'do you 
think Major Atherton so very attractive, that I 
cannot see him, without danger of admiring him, 
more than you approve V 
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^ Ton know that I regard him highlj, Miriui; 
and, in his outward conduct* since be has sojourned 
amongst ua, have seen much to commend ; but had 
there been less, I would not withhoM my gratitude 
from the preserver of my child.' 

*• And has not that entitled him to my esteem and 
{pratitude* likewise ?' asked Miriam, with omotioD. 

<Most assuredly it has ;' said Mr* Grey^ ^ never- 
theless, Miriam, we do endanger our faith, by hold- 
ing familiar intercourse with the zealots of. a per- 
verse and antichristian church; with whom we are 
commanded to have no fellowAip^ but rather to re- 
prove them ; except, as the apostle doubtless meant, 
so far as the laws of hospitality and courtesy shall 
require.' 

* But, sir, we know that Major Atherton has 
been taught to respect our opinions, and even im- 
bibed from bis mother a prejudice in thdr jGnvour; 
and, at all times he has cheerfully conformed to our 
customs, and devoutly joined in our worship.' 

' We can place no dependence, my child, on an 
outward conformity, without some evidence of a 
willing spirit, and this external reverence is most 
likely to mislead your inexperience and conceal 
the real danger.' 

' Dear father,' said Miriam, earnestly ; ' you 
shall find I am not so very weak and irresolute, 
but that, though only a timid girl, I possess some 
portion of the resolution which enabled you 
to endure and overcome so much, for the estab- 
lishment of that pure religion which you have 
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tftoglit me, by precept and example, to prize so 
highly. No,' she added with a blosh;— ^CFfen 
shonld your fears be realized, I could never be« 
come an apostate from the faith which I bare re- 
ceived from you.' 

< Continue to value it more dearly than your 
lifiBy' said Mr. Grey ; ' and never for an instant^ 
place it in competition wit^ any earthly passion* 
However firm, however sincere, you may now feel 
yourself to be, believe me there would be no secu- 
rity for your principles if the sophistry of love were 
united with the perverse, but plausible arguments 
which the sons of prelacy can so well command 
and urge for their subversion.' 

^ And do you believe, father, that the truth can 
so readily yield to error and falsehood V 

^ Women are bom to submit,' returned Mr. Grey ; 
^ and as the weaker vessel, it is meet they should 
be guided by those who have rule over them. I 
well know how easily they become converts to such 
as they regard with affection. Tour mother,* Miri- 
am, was wandering in the mazes of error when i 
first beheld her ; and though Providence was pleased 
to give me favour in her eyes, and to make me the 
instrument of plucking her, as a brand from the 
homing ; yet but for the love which she bore me, 
she would probably have lived and died in the 
bosom of an idolatrous church.' / 

'^ You were arpied with the weapons of tmthii' 
said Miriam, < and she could not resist their force ; 
bnt you will iiot» father, deny tiie ik^toenceof cfar 
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sex. If the entreaties of Dalilah could subdue 
Samson, how much more powerful must be the 
arguments of religion from the lips of a virtuous 
woman. Even the Apostle saith, ** The belieiring 
wife shall sanctify the unbelieving husband." ' 

'It may have been so, my daughter; but the 
same apostle also saith, ''Be ye not yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers;" — ^which is but to pro- 
voke the displeasure of Heaven, and incur its judg- 
ments as did the children of Israel, when they took 
them wives from the daughters of the land.' 

' Tet father did not Moses marry an £^thiopian 
woman ? and was not Miriam, the prophetess re- 
proved, and smitten with leprosy, because she spake 
evil against it ?' 

' That cannot be an ensample to us,' said Mr. 
Orey^^— ' to whom the Lord doth not, as unto his 
servant Moses, speak face to face ; and though your 
temporal happiness is most dear to me, Miriam, 
never could I consent to promote it by permitting 
your union with one, who might endanger your 
eternal interests by leading you to trust in baseless 
ceremonies and to bow down to the graven images 
of Episcopacy.' 

' Fear, not for me, father,' said Miriam ; ' I have 
at present no wish to change my situation ; and 
if ever I shall be induced to quit you, it must be 
with your free consent, your full and decided appro- 
bation.' • 

' I fully trust your word, Miriam ; yet I wish 
not like unhappy Jephthay to bind my daughter to 
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a state of celibacy. I would rather arge you to 
increase your usefulness by a worthy choice, and 
like a true ** mother in Israel/* faithfully discharge 
the duties of your sex and station ; that before my 
eyes are closed, I may have the satisfaction of see- 
ing my descendants rising up to honour and ad- 
vance those civil and religious institutions, of which 
we, << through much tribulation,'* have laid the 
^' foundation stone.'* ' 

Miriam made no reply ; and after a few moments 
of unbroken silence, Mr. Grey resumed the dis- 
course. 

' I feel my heart eased of a heavy burthen by this 
conversation with you, Miriam ; and in the strength- 
ened conviction that you have sufficient discretion 
and virtue to direct you, I shall commence my 
voyage with more resolution, and feel the pain of 
parting from you less severe.' 

* If I covM be permitted to go with you !' said 
Miriam ; * indeed, father, I cannot reconcile myself 
to the thought of a separation ; but I can submit 
to any thing if you will only take me with you.' 

< It is impossible,' said Mr. Grey : < the difficulties 
of the voyage, the persecutions which still await 
our devoted sect, — every thing forbids it. You 
must remain here, Miriam, and strive not to indulge 
any anxious thoughts or repining wishes.' 

< But so many long months must pass away be- 
fore you will return, father ! and till now you have 
never gone from me scarcely for one short week.' 

< The time will fly awiftly^ my chOd, though it 
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seems long in looking forward; and with your 
cousin Lois, who has ever been dear as a sister to 
you, it cannot pass unhappily. I fbd comforted in 
leaving you with her ; she is older and more expe- 
rienced than yourself and fiiUy competent to advise 
you in every circumstance and situation/ 

'But Lois will soon have other claims on her 
aflfection,^ said Miriam ; ' and I begin already to 
fear that Mr. Weldon will engross more than his 
share.' 

^ You need have no fear on that subject, Miriam,' 
said Lois, who had hitherto remained silent. ^ I 
think my heart is large enough to contain more 
than one object of affection.' 

* But there is one whom 1 need not name, Miriam,' 
said Mr. Grey with some hesitation, ^ whose heart 
has long been bound to you ; and I would fain see 
you disposed to reward his faithful love with the 
favour it has merited.^ 

' Indeed, father,^ said Miriam, ' I would be con- 
tented with the smallest corner of Lois^s hearty 
rather than to possess the whole of his.' 

^ Ton always speak lightly on this subject, Miri- 
am ; yet you know it is one which I have long 
regarded with satisfiaction ; and I do still hope th^t 
you will not always remain wilfully blind to thi 
excellent qualities of master Ashly.' ^ 

< Now do not call me a stubborn giri, father : 
but in truth I cannot value his goodness as it de- 
serves ; and it would be unjust for me to snatch the 
prize from some pwden more enamowred of hi ^ 
worth.' 
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* Bring forth your "strong- reasons," Miriam^ 
and tell me what you particularly object to in him.' 

* Nothing in particular, but every thing, in gene- 
ral ; forgive me father, but he has really no one 
quality, wtiich I should call agreeable.^ 

^ And is piety and sincerity nothing V asked Mr* 
Grey ; < areikitegrity and uprightness of character 
so very disagreeable ?' 

< No,' indeed, father ; but I would choose a compa- 
nion who has a lighter heart and less solemn coun- 
tenance, to lead me through the journey of life ; 
I fear I should tire of virtue itself, if always before 
my eyes iif so ungentle a form. Master Ashly m 
so image-like withal ; that though in no danger of 
worshipping him, I might possibly commit the sin 
of converting him into a laughing-stock/ . 

^ToU cannot object to his person, Miriam,' said 
Mr. Grey, with an ur of displeasure ; * the youth 
is well-favoured, and tall and comely as a cedar of 
Lebanon.' 

^ Tes, quite tall enough,' returned Miriam ; < and 
as Captain Standish once said, as stiff as the ram- 
rod of his musket. Cousin Lois,' continued the laugh- 
ing damsel, < did it ever strike you that Mistress 
Rebecca Spindle would make a suitable help-mate 
for him ? a little too ancient perhaps, but other- 
wise far better qualified than myself; and it may 
be less inclined to shun so advantageous an al^ 
liance.' 

^ You are strangely perverse, Miriam;' said Mr. 
Grey ; * but I cannot suffer my worthy young friend 
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to be thus trifled with ; you mast be anacconntably 
prejudiced, or else prepossessed in favour of some 
other. I hope Mr. Calvert has not caused you to 
misprise our plain New-England youths/ 

* No, sir ;* replied Miriam ; * Mr. Calvert is very 
well in his way ; but he wants some of Benjamin 
Ashly's rare qualities. I would choose a man 
more like, — ^like myself, father, with just a plea- 
sant mixture of the good and agreeable.' 

< And the evil you should add, child,' said her 
father, smiling. 

< I left that for you, father ; and rightly judged 
that you would not forget the addition.' 

As she finished speaking Mr. Calvert entered 
the room ; he was less animated than usual, and 
seemed inclined to remain silent and thougfatfuL 

< You are unusually serious to-night, Mr. Cal- 
vert,' said Miriam ; * and look like the bearer of 
ill-tidings; pray let us hear quickly if you have 
any thing to communicate.' 

^ I have nothing to tell, nothing at all,' replied 
Calvert 

' Are you unwell then ?' asked Lois Grey. 

^ No, but to tell you the truth,' he said, with an 
air of frankness, < I am rather out of temper.' 

' Oh if that is all we need not be alarmed,' said 
Miriam ; ^ it is not often a fatal malady, though 
I understand it is a very common one in warm 
climates.' 

^ But the climate does not justify the offence/ 
said Mr. Grey, ^and tiie scripture saith^ ^he that 
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rnkfli his spirit is better than he that taketh m 
city.*'* 

< I find I must justify myself at all events,' re- 
turned Calyerty ' though it is a foolish affair, and 
not worth mentioning. I met Major Atherton as 
he came from here just now, and he seemed in a 
yery ill-humour, and resolved to quarrel with me; 
but I was fortunate enough to calm him, and save 
myself from being run through with his sword.' 

Calvert observed the complexion of Miriam va- 
ry as he spoke; and Mr. Grey in a tone of real 
concern enquired, 

' And what was the occasion of all this, sir ?' 

^ I really cannot tell,' said Calvert ; < it seemed 
to arise from a mere trifle, and I attributed it to 
some circumstance which had taken place here.' 

'I thought,' replied Mr. Grey, ^that Major 
Atherton had better principles and more command 
over his passions than to engage so lightly in a 
quarrel.' 

* As to that, sir,' said Calvert, carelessly, * you 
know we of the church are not all of us so strict 
as perhaps we should be ; and the Major has been 
in the army quite long enough to acquire high no- 
tions of honour and a love of fighting.' 

* I will speak to him touching this matter,' said 
Mr. Grey. * A word in season is *^ like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver," and a friendly admoni- 
tion perchance may prove of service to him.' 

< I think, sir,' said Calvert, ' it can be of no 
availf and all will be forgotten between us in a few 
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days. Major Atherton is hasty but not ill-dispos- 
ed, and it is very possible I may have said some- 
thing to vex him/ 

After this apparent Crank apology and conces- 
sion, \<^hich were certainly calculated to set his 
own disposition in a favourable point of view, Mr. 
Calvert immediately changed the conversation. 
He hoped he had said sufficient to impress the 
mind of Mr. Grey unfavourably towards Atherton, 
whose growing intimacy in the family he viewed 
with jealousy, and began to entertain serious ap- 
prehensions that he would eventually interfere 
with his plans^ and supersede him in the affections 
of Miriam. 
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Slunk from the cavern, and the troubled woody 
See the grim wolf; on him his shaggy foe 
Tindictiye fix, and let the ruflBlan die. 

THOMBoar. 

Majob Athebtoit had quitted the house of 
Mr. Grey with feelings of chagrin and disappoint- 
ment more keen than he had ever before experienc- 
ed. It was true^ in the blushing confusion of Mi-, 
riam he had read nothing to reprove his presump- 
tion, or discourage his hopes ; but the language of 
her father, too plain to be misunderstood, convinc- 
ed him that he would never sanction the marriage 
of his daughter with one whom he considered wil- 
Mly bound in the fetters of error and supersti- 
tion; and under such circumstances he could 
scarcely expect or even wish to attach the affec- 
tions or receive the hand of Miriam. These 
thoughts engaged his mind as he slowly retraced 
his steps from the door, which he had recently en- 
tered with very different feelings; and his hand 
yet rested on the wicket, and his eyes lingered on 
the casement still faintly lighted by the blazing 
fire within, when he was startled by a slight touch 
upon his shoulder, and turning quickly round he 
saw Mr. Calvert standing by his side. 

* What is your will with me, air?' asked Aiher- 
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ton, in a tone of impatience which he could not at 
the moment repress. 

« To pass through the gate when you see proper 
to quit your hold of it,^ said Calvert in his usual 
careless manner. 

* It is entirely at your service now ;* returned 
Atherton, with recovered composure. *I was not 
aware that I detained you from entering f and at 
the same time he threw open the gate and walk- 
ed on. 

^ Calvert deliberately closed it and followed him. 
*We will let it rest for the present,^ he said, 
^ tliough I apprehended just now you were about to 
bear it away as Samson did the doors of the Phi- 
listines. This seems a favourite spot with you 
Major ; it is not the first time I have found you 
lingering about it.' 

* You do me great honour, sir,' replied Atherton, 
*by interesting yourself so warmly in my con- 
cerns ; am I to understand that you have become a 
spy upon my actions ? or do I interrupt your own 
walks and arrangements ?' 

* A little of both,' returned Calvert * As to the 
first, you well know it is desirable to learn the 
force and position of* an adversary whom one may 
be called to engage ; and for the second I believe 
we are both drawn hither by the same attraction, 
and it is a pity our plans should interfere^' 

^ I have no wish to enter into competition with 
you, sir,' said Atherton, haughtily ; * and may ask, 
how long I am to be favoured with your com* 
pany V 
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< So long as we shall find it mutually convenient 
and agreeable,^ replied Calvert. 

* You will then excuse my saying, it is noto time 
that we should part,^ returned Atherton* 

^ Certainly,' said Calvert, with provoking sang- 
froid ; * but as all loyal subjects of our good king, 
are privileged to walk in his high- way, I shall 
take the liberty of going, wherever it suits my 
pleasure.' 

The manner, even more than the words of Cal- 
vert, irritated the already harassed feelings of 
Atherton, and stopping abruptly, he said,-— 

^ 1 would counsel you, to keep at my sword's 
length, sir, or you may have cause to repent of your 
temerity ;' and as he spoke, he laid his hand on the 
hilt of his weapon. 

*Nay,' said Calvert, composedly, < if two cannot 
walk without falling out by the way, it is indeed 
time to separate. If this should reach the long- 
eared generation of Puritans, we might be put in 
the stocks ; or perhaps be degraded from the title 
of gentleman, which is a man^ellously ingenious 
punishment of theii* own invention, for the special 
correction of all naughty grown up boys.' 

^ And perhaps deserve it too ;' returned Ather- 
ton, almost instantly repenting of his haste. * I 
have no wish to signalize my courage in a foolish 
quarrel with you; and, if I mistake not, yours 
was sufficiently tested, by a duel, some few years 
since.' 

< Yes,' replied Calvert j ^and my sword is still 
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(^ flie same good metal, and entirely at yonr ser- 
vice. Meet me in Virginia, England, or even 
here, when I am the husband, or rejected lover of 
Miriam Grey, and we will try oar skill on tiie 
most friendly terms; but a rapture, at present^ 
would at once destroy all hopes of success.' 

< Neither now or ever, shall I meet you in fliat 
way f said Atherton ; < and I should despise my- 
self, were I capable of harbouring a revengefid 
purpose, and delayed the execution, from motives 
of policy, or through the mean hypocrisy of ap- 
pearing better than I am.' 

* In plain words,' replied Calvert, ^ you would 
say that you despise me; I admire sincerity, 
above all things Major, and tiiank you, heartily, 
for your opinion; but to be consistent methinhs, 
you should fly into a passion with the fair Miriam, 
as you have with me ; it would impress her quite 
differently from the sweet melody of yoar flagei^ei' 

< Perhaps I shall, when she uses the insulting 
language which you have holden to me,' said 
Atherton, with difficulty bridling his Indignation. 

^ As to that,' replied Calvert, ^ if yon can obtain 
her hand, trust me, you will be enough Cuvoured 
with such music; these sweet-tempered damsels, 
are mighty apt to become shrews, when galled with 
the yoke of matrimony.' 

' If such are your ideas,' said Atherton, ^I 
wonder you^should court an evil, which itjis so easy 
to avoid.' 

' One cannot well^do without a wife ;' returned 
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Calvert: ^and it is meet to choose from among 
the fairest and most promising, to render the con- 
dition as easy as possible; and jou will allow^ 
Major, that a little timely competition, is a wonder- 
ful stimulant in seeking such an one. I shall really 
think myself irresistible, if my simple eloquence 
prevails against you,, aided as you are, by that 
bewitching musical pipe, whose silver tones, reach- 
ed my ears just now, as you tuned it to your mis- 
tress' praise.' 

^ You can have been in waiting at the gate no 
short time,' said Atherton, * to have heard what 
passed within so long before I met with you.' 

^ I was listening in silent admiration,' said Cal- 
vert, ' even as the trees and stones of old, did te 
the lyre of Orpheus ; but that lieathenish compari- 
son would be thought downright heresy here.-^— I 
should say, like unto Saul, who was charmed by 
the harp of David, when he played with his hand 
skilfiilly before him.' 

* And the evil spirit was not laid in either case 
it would seem ;' said Atherton ; *bnt I should think 
you would have been more comfortably situated by 
a cheerful fire, on such a chilly night as this.' 

^ I was unwilling to interrupt a delightful 
scene,' returned Calvert ; * a forbearance which 
yon would doubtless exercise, in similar circum- 
stances.' 

*I have certainly given you strong proofs of 
my forbearance this evening,' replied Atherton. 

< Admirable !' said Calvert, ironically; *so I 
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will no longer oblige you to exercise it^ Inrt take 
your vacant seat by the aide of Miriam^ and try 
to dispel the fascination which your music miiy 
have thrown around ber. Indeed, Miyor, that is 
love's own language, and gives you a decided ad- 
vantage over me, I tell you frankly, I shall exert 
myself to counteract its influence.' 

< You will keep within the limits of trafb, and 
honour, I trust,' returned Atherton. 

* Of course,' said Calvert ; * I think I shaU 
have no occasion to resort to stratagem, though 
you know, it is always considered allowable in 
love and war. So good night to you ; and may 
pleasant dreams — ^but not of Miriam Grey— -hover 
round your bed.' 

Atherton parted from him, with a hearty good- 
will, and a firm resolution, to avoid as much as 
possible so troublesome a companion for the future ; 
and he also resolved during his long walk, to ab- 
stain for a time at least, from the dangerous society 
of Miriam Grey. 

But the following morning was so mild and bril- 
liant, that Major Atherton was strongly tompted 
to resume his pedestrian habits^ and, tliough still 
determined to shun the presence of Miriam Grey, 
he was soon after breakfast, far advanced on the 
road to Plymouth. He had gained the nvidst of 
the woods, through which his path lay, when he 
heard the sound of several voices, and particularly 
distinguished that of Peregrine White, which rose 
above the others ; and in an instant the young man 
perceived and called to him. 
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^ You are the verj person I was seeking,' he exr 
claimed, springing over tiie under-brush to meet 
him ; ^ and now you make good the old proverb^' 
^ tlie devil is always nearest, when you are speak- 
ing of him." ' 

'I thank you for the flattering comparison,' said 
Atherton ; * but why is my presence so much de- 
aired, just now ? Tou seem to have a goodly band 
of attendants, already, and collected for some war- 
like purpose, I should judge from their appear- 
ance.' 

As he was speaking half a. dozen young men 
joined them, all armed with muskets, among whom 
were Mr. Calvert and Benjamin Ashly* 

' We will choose you for our leader, Major Ath- 
erton,' said Peregrine White, ' so put yourself at 
our head, and give the word of command.^ 

' Perhaps we shall not all obey it' said Calvert ; 
^ and I, for my part, nominate Mr. Ashly for Cap- 
tain General.' 

^ I am a man of peace.' replied Ashly, ' and 
unused to wield the weapons of carnal warfare ; 
being called only to maintain a strife with^e foes 
that are within me.' 

* You must be a valiant warrior if youcaA keep 
them all in subjection,' said Peregrine White; * I 
would rather undertake to conquer a whole tribe of 
Indians.' 

' But what enemy are we to attack, now ?' asked 

Atherton ; ' is it visible or invisible, man or beast 7' 

^ Nothing more or less, than a half-starved wolf,' 
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retumed Peregrine, ^ which has taken up his abode 
in these woods, and haying, probably, heard of 
Master Ashly^s hospitable disposition, and finding 
his house convenient, has paid several visits among 
his sheep, and last night made bold to feast on flie 
fatted cal£' 

^A troublesome enemy, truly!' said Atherton; 
^ and I would gladly help you to get rid of him, but 
there are already so many of you, that my presence 
would be quite useless, particularly, as I have no 
fire-arms with me.' 

* No matter,' retumed Peregrine, * you must go 
with us. if it is only to see our sport ; though I 
dare say Master Ashly will lend you his gun; 
for he scarcely knows which end to fire out of, and, 
in case of danger, he can run up into a tree and 
look on.' 

*You speak without knowledge, Master Pere- 
grine,' said Ashly ; * for, though I was not bred a 
soldier, I have been well instructed how to carry a 
musket.' 

* How to carry it is one thing, and how to use it 
anothci^ returned Peregrine. 

<But I will use it,' replied Ashly, doggedly, 
* against the destroyer of my flocks and herds, even 
as David, who rose up and slew the bear, that stole 
the lambs from his father's sheep-fold.' 

' Oh that was nothing,' said Peregrine, \com- 
pared with this wolf, which is the fiercest beast of 
the forest ; have a care, Master Ashly, that you do 
not turn your back upon him, or you may chance to 
have an unpleasant gripe from his tosks.^ 
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* I trust we shall be preserved from hts rage,' 
said Ashlj, ^ like as the prophet Daniel was saved 
from the jaws of the lions, in their den.^ 

^ I begin to be of Major Atherton's opinion,' said 
Calvert, ' that there are too many of us ; seven 
armed men against one or two poor beasts, is quite 
unmerciful, besides the danger of frightening tbem 
into their strong holds ; and so, Major, if you are 
inclined to turn back, I will accompany yon ; and, 
I fancy, I can guess whither you are bound*' 

^ I have decided to remain here,' returned Ather- 
ton ; < but, if you intend to return, and will trust 
your gun with me, I will engage to make a good 
use of it*' 

^ Excuse me,' replied Calvert; ' it was merely in 
the wish of enjoying your society, that I made the 
proposal ; but I am too accommodating to be repuls- 
ed by trifles ; and since you conclude to proceed^ 
whither you go, there will I go likewise.' 

< Your extreme complaisance quite perplexes me,' 
said Atlprton ; < and I feel totally unable to return 
it as it deserves.' 

*Pray do. not trouble yourself ;* replied Calvert; 
I would not have you for a competitor, in every 
thing f and it quite encourages me, to hear so for* 
Hiidable a rival acknowledge his deficiency, even 
in trifles.' 

^I confess my deficiency in many things, in 
which you seem to excel,' said Atherton, ^ though 
I certainly do not, at present^ feel any desire to 
attain them.' 

vol. I. 20* 
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' That last clause in your sentence,' said Cabrertf 
' has quite cancelled my gratitude, for the compli- 
ment contained in the first; I presume you do not 
iJways deem it expedient tQ administer an antidote 
against the poison of your flattery ?' 

* I never make use of the latter,' replied Ather- 
ton, ' and of course, have no occasion for the for- 
mer.' 

< You must possess a rare talent of pleasing the 
fairer sex, if you can dispense with so powerful an 
auxiliary,' said Calvert. 

* I have never found it essential ;' replied Ather-" 
ton ; ^ and I believe there are few females, worthy 
of our regard, who do not prefer the language of the 

Jheart.' 

^ You may call it the language of the heart,' said 
Calvert; < but it must pass through the lips, em- 
bellished by a few tropes and figures, drawn from 
the fountain of their charms, and kindled by the 
brilliance of their eyes ; or, hang me, if you ever 
reach their hearts, or receive one smile ^or your 
trouble.' 

* If that is your real opinion,' returned Ather- 
ton, ^ your intercourse with them must have been 
very limited or confined to the weak and vgiin, — * 

* Which is no small proportion of the sex ;' said 
Calvert, laughing; 'but remember. Major, I am 
not gifted with the power of creating sweet 
sounds, at will, and must therefore use my voice to 
the utmost advantage, in whatever it is capable of 
being exercised.' 
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^ I am sure, Mr. Calrert,' said Peregrine 
White, ' I have heard you sing psalm tunes, like a 
deacon, many a time, since you have been here, at 
meeting and elsewhere; though, to be sure, you 
have not the Unrivalled bass voice of our friend 
Ashly.' 

< My voice would be admirable,' said Calvert, 
< if I had taken as much pains to trill and modify 
it, as some others have; but, as it is, I can fortu- 
nately get through your harmonious tunes very 
well, and your good — hem — Mr. Ashly what say 
you?' 

< I think it our duty to sing psalms in the con- 
gregation,' said Benjamin Ashly, ^ albeit our voices 
are not attuned to harmony; we can, as the psalm- 
ist saith, ^* make mel&dy in our hearts unto the 
Lord." ' 

* I have ever been accustomed. Master Ashly,' 
said Calvert gravely, * to chaunt the anthems of 
our excellent liturgy, as the service of our holy 
church requires.' 

* That is but an abomination offered unto idols,' 
said Ashly, regarding Calvert, almost with hor- 
ror ; * and though, peradventure, I may offend, it 
must be that I lift up my voice against it.' 

* Another time, if it please you, Mr. Ashly,' said 
Calvert, *or the enemy may take advantage of our 
controversy to steal some one of us, as he did your 
sheep. But, hark ! the hounds are barking, and 
I'U warrant have got scent of him.' 

This sound was a signal for a general onset; 
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and in a moment, the whole parfy were on tiie alert 
to discover the track of the animaL Benjamin 
Ashlj was the least forward in the chase ^ quite un- 
accustomed to such scenes, he seemed instinctivel j 
to shrink from the encounter, till Peregrine White, 
who observed him loitering behind, called out^— « 

* Move your legs faster, Mr. Ashly ; if ever they 
were of use to you, they may be so now/ 

' The Lord taketh no pleasure in tlie legs of a 
man,' replied Ashly; ' but he directeth us whither- 
soever he will.' 

< Such snail's legs as yours, I should think were 
neither for use or pleasure,' returned Peregrine ; 
' but have a care. Master Ashly, that your musket's 
balls don't fly out amongst us ; and remember, if 
you stray into the wolPs mouthy your texts of scrip- 
ture wont bring you out with a whole skin.' 

So saying, he ran swiftly after his companions, 
followed more leisurely by Mr. Ashly, who had no 
mind to be left far in the rear. The wolf was by 
this time started from his covert, and pursued at 
full speed by dogs and sportsmen, though the nu- 
merous impediments of trees and underwood^ pre- 
vented the latter from gaining upon the animal, 
which contrived to escape their fire and elude the 
fangs of his canine enemies, by crouching in the 
lurking places of the forest^ till again discovered, 
and compelled to have recourse to flight for safety. 

In the heat of the -pursuit, Major Atherton and 
Peregrine White, who chanced to be near together, 
were suddenly startled by a voice, as of some one 
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in distress; and after listening a moment^ they 
heard their own names distinctly repeated. 

^ It is Benjamin Ashly,' said Peregrine, ' con- 
found his slow motions ; I have a mind not to wait 
for him.' 

' He must be in some difficulty/ returned Ather- 
ton ; < we had better go to his relief.' 

' He deserves it» for keeping back like a coward- 
ly loon/ said Peregrine ; * but come on this way, 
only hear him, he is roaring like a wild bull of Ba- 
shan.' 

* Here he is,' cried Peregrine White, after he had 
retraced his steps for a short distance ; and a loud 
burst of laughter succeeded the exclamation. Ath- 
ertoU' quickened his pace to overtake Peregrine, 
who had outstripped him, and learn the cause of 
his merriment ; nor could he refrain from joining 
in it, though less loudly, when he beheld the tall, 
stijBT figure of Benjamin Ashly entangled in an In- 
dian deer-trap, which springing as his feet became 
fastened in the noose, had lifted his heels high in 
the air, leaving his head scarcely resting on the 
earth. He was struggling lustily, and at the same 
time with dismay painted on his countenance, cal- 
ling loudly for assistance, to liberate him from his 
unpleasant but ludicrous predicament. 

^ How is all this. Master Ashly,' said Peregrine, 
as soon as he could compose himself; ' you have 
been directed with a witness to fall into this snare.' 

< The wicked have spread their gins for me, and 
I have fallen into the net of the ungodly,' replied 
Aablj, with a truly wofnl tone and expression. 
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t pst ken to cBtrap a mote savory 
PeregriBe; 'aBdiaajMuidAcj 
wmaU not he wfU pleased Id iad yo« kktiag about 
ia Uki nMM of a good fat back. Bathowdidjoa 
coatrive to get caoght 90 neady V 

<I took aot beed to mj ways,' said Aably, <ncd- 
thrr poaderod tbe patb cttmj feet^ and the adTor- 
sary batb taken ne at wilL' 

<Good!' exclaiiaedPeregriiieWUtMiibbiaghis 
baadsp and retreatiBg a few stqn to exanuae Urn 
at all poiBtSy < I would Mr. CalTert and tibe ottmrs 
were bere to belp as adaure yoa. Bat is not your 
bead diaay. Master AAly ? If Ibe wolf baildaa- 
ced to coBie Ibis way» be M|^t baTobada ^orioas 
paUatit' 

Be^ianua AsUyanniedto sbriak at tbe idea; 
bat reddeaiag witb veiatioay he said, — 

* Will yoa not belp aw oat. Master Feregriaey—- * 
Major AdieHioa ? It is written, << be that is glad at 
calaautiea^ shall aot go u^aaished." ' 

'All ia good tUBe,' said Peregrine^ detainiBg 
Atiiertoi^ who was ahoat to rdease him ; < bat we 
waat to exawne this canaiag device a little hm- 
gor ; yoar legs do aot ache^ I hope V 

* Tndy, Master Per^priaey my ** legs are not of 
brass, nor my sinews of inun^ that fliey shoaldcn- 
dare foroTer; and verily they do weary of fids 
bondage^* 

At that instant a load shoat w*as heard from a 
distance^ mingled with tiie report of fire anas* 
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^ There» fliey luve killed tiie wolf,' exclaimed Pe- 
regrine^ impatieiitiyy < while we haye fceen watch- 
ing this gum that can be got at everj day and we 
choose.' 

A brief silence however which ensued, was again 
hroken by the howling of the savage beast, and Pe- 
r^rine White bounded forward^ exclaiming as he 
ilrent^ — 

^ We may be there in season, yet ; and so good 
bye to you, Mr, Ashly.' 

* Truly, tiie voic« of the beast is like the rushing 
of mighty winds,' said Benjamin Ashly, casting his 
eyes fearfully around, and then almost in despair 
at his imprisoned feet, * I will go with you, if—-' 

* If you can be free,' interrupted Atherton, at 
the same time releasing him from bondage; <and 
perhaps we shall need your assistance in the con- 
test, Mr. Ashly.' 

Mr. Ashly, happy to be released, righted himself 
-with all convenient speed, and having rubbed his 
feet and ancles with great care, moved briskly 
from the spot, often applying his hand to his head 
as he went along, probably to allay the uneasy sen- 
sation occasioned by the inverted position which 
had distended every vein, so that they appeared 
starting through his scanty crop of hair. 

The trap which had so unluckily mistaken its 
prey, was in itself a curious specimen of savage in- 
genuity. It was formed by a young sapling bent 
to the ground like a bow, with acorns strewed un- 
der it, to decoy the deer ; and so contrived with a 
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noose attached to it^ that when the nimbk footed 
animal came near enough to taste the food, his 
movements disengaged the fastenings, and the pli- 
ant tree suddenly springing up, held him entangled 
beyond the power of escape. 

When Atherton had sufficiently admired this sam- 
ple of Indian sagacity, he hastened after his com- 
panions ; and directed by their voices, found ihem 
ai*ranged in a semi-circle, awaiting the motions of 
the wolf which they held at bay, though he had 
found refuge from their immediate attack, within 
the shelter of a narrow cave. 

* Where are your spoils, Mr. Calvert ?' asked 
Atherton ; < from the noise of your firing just now, 
I was fearful of coming too late to share the vic- 
tory.' 

< No ; he is safe yet,' said Calvert, ' and stands 
bullets, as if dressed out in a coat of mail. But I 
understood,' he added, lowering his voice, 'that 
you have been viewing a difierent sort of game ; it 
must have been rare sport to see master Ashly 
rolling his clipped head on the ground.' 

' Better sport to us than to him, I suspect,' said 
Atherton J *but where is the wolf? not slipped 
from you, I hope.' 

< No, but almost as bad,' said Calvert ; * we had 
got him fairly in the chase, and fired off our mus- 
kets, with deadly aim, as we thought, when, all at 
once, this confounded cave, came in his way, and 
he retreated quietly into it.' 

* Not very quietly, I think,' said Peregrine White ; 
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'for we heard his roaring afar off: but^ at any 
rate^ it was more cohvenient than a deer trap 
would have been ; do'nt you think so, Mr. Ashly ?' 

But Mr. Ashly was conveniently deaf at the mo- 
ment ; an infirmity which often seized him, on like 
oecasions, and which generally served to increase 
the mirth of Peregrine White. Every one was 
now engrossed by the common eneitiy, which had 
kept close in his retreat, till impatient of the de- 
lay, some proposed firing into the narrow aper- 
ture, and others suggested expedients to draw him 
from it. 

* Wait a little longer,' said Calvert, who was 
the most experienced sportsman in the group, ^ and 
I can answer for it, he will put hii9 nose out to look 
at us, when we will give him a pinch of gunpowder 
to smell of.' 

And in fact, he had scarcely done speaking, 
when the animal, which was confined within nar- 
row limits, and probably alarmed by the noiso 
around him, came to the entrance of the cavern, 
and with a hideous growl, and eyes flashing like 
balls of fire, stood surveying them with fierce and 
determined courage. On a given signal, every gun 
was at once discharged ; but at the first flash, he 
darted back into the cave, though not witliout re- 
ceiving a severe wound; and mad with pain, be 
returned to the combat, and crouching low, prepar- 
ed to spring upon his antagonists. At that instant;, 
before the party had time to reload^ anotber piece 
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was presented^ and with surer aim ; fhe ball pierced 
liis breast^ and prevented the meditated attack. 

The wounded animal rolled in agony on the 
ground, which was already dyed with his blood ; 
and then as if exerting the last energies of dispair, 
raised himself in a menacing attitude^ and grinding 
his tusks with mingled rage and pain, he seemed 
making a final effort to revenge himself on his as- 
sailants. But a second and more effectual volley 
decided the conflict, and put a speedy end to the 
sufferings of the victim. 

' We have done it now,' said Captain Standish, 
coming forward into the circle ; * but the old vete- 
ran of the woods fought it out bravely to the last' 

< So it was you. Captain, who did us that good 
service just now,' said Peregrine White; * I thought 
it must be an experienced hand to take such deadly 
aim.' 

* Yes, I have had long experience among the 
beasts of the forest, of every description f return- 
ed the Captain ; < these ugly wolves used to prowl 
round us, without ceremony, and grin at our very 
feet, when we first came over ; but we soon taught 
them better manners ; and it is long since one has 
been so bold as this grim monster. Master Ashly's 
barn-yard must have been very tempting I think.' 

' We have at least bad good exercise on this cool 
morning,' said Atherton ; < but, may I ask, Cap- 
tain, how you came here so opportunely ?' 

* Hobamock told me what sport you were engag- 
ed in/ said the Captain^ ^and I had a mind to join 
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you. But where is Master Ashly, Peregrine ? I 
do not see him here.' 

^ I do^nt know what has become of him^^ said 
Peregrine ; ^ I saw him just now, behind that big 
tree, pointing his gun to the clouds, I think.' 

* You speak that you do not know, Master Pere- 
grine/ said Ashly, emerging from the shelter of 
some trees, < I levelled my gun fairly at the beast, 
and did but step behind that tree to save myself 
from the jaws of destruction, when the terrible 
creature glared upon me, and seemed to single me 
out for his prey.' 

* Perhaps,* said Peregrine, gravely, ^ he mistook 
you for another calf.' 

< Touching thy foolish talking. Master Pere- 
grine,' returned Ashly, ' it harms me not ; neither 
thy jesting, which is not convenient.' 

* Not convenient to you, perhaps,' replied Pere- 
grine ; * but as we walk along, I will shew Cap^ 
taid Standish that cunning trap, which caught you 
like a " ram in the thicket," just now.' 

< What !' said the Captain, laughing, ^ Mr. 
Ashly caught in a deer-trap ! I would I had been 
here sooner ; methinks it must have been worth the 
looking at.' 

< It is a pit into which we may all be left to slide/ 
said Benjamin Ashly ; ^ and let him that ^' thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall." ' 

/ And pray. Master Benjamin,' asked the Cap- 
tain, ^ were you stooping to pick up acorns or 
how came you into the snare ?' 



• • 
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*No,' replied Peregrine, *it took him at the 
lower extremity, and lifted his legs up between 
heaven and earth, leaving his head resting on a soft 
pillow of chesnut burs. But look, Captain ! here 
is the unlucky place; and the trap quite spoiled for 
further use.' 

^ I have often seen them,' said the Captain. 
' These savages are ingenious enough ; but so im- 
provident, that they are content to live on what 
they can find one day, and run the risk of starv- 
ing the next. Mr. Bradford got entangled in a 
trap like this, in one of our roving excursions, to 
search the country, and was laughed at almost as 
much as you have been, Master Ashly; so you 
need not mind what this wild boy,^ Peregrine, says 
to you*' 

' I regard it not,' returned Asd^ly ; * ft lis as idle 
as the '< crackling of thorns under a pot,'' and for- 
gotten as soon as it entereth into my ears.' 

' Perhaps it is lost while going in there,' said 
Peregrine; •they are stately p(»*tals to pass 
through,' — and he glanced his mirthful eyes at 
Benjamin's prominent ears. 

• Come, come,^ said the Captain, • we nrast 
quicken our pace, my lads, if we would reach home 
in season for dinner ; I wish that were a fat deer 
instead of a carrion wolf we killed ycmder; we 
might have a dainty feast from it' 

• If you keep on at this quick march. Captain, 
said Peregrine White, < I, for one, shall hardly live 
to eat my dinner ; I have been ranging about since 
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minrise, and begin to wax faint and weary 5 good 
Master Ashlj, we are commanded to "bear one 
another's burthens^^' and I would you were inclin- 
ed to obey, and relieve me o£ my musket for a 
season/ 

' Let every man provide for himself, Master Pe- 
regrine,^ replied Ashly, witb unusual asperity; and 
I exhort you to mind your own affairs, and leave 
me in peace.' 

*You speak most wisely,' returned Peregrine;; 
^but neverfiieless, I must admonish you to take. heed' 
to your ways, and fall not into another deer-trap.' 
' Mr. Ashly deigned no further reply, and the 
party soon after left the woods, and dispersed to 
their different abodes. Captain Standish proposed 
calling a few moments at Mr. Grey's, and both 
Atherton and Calvert readily consented to accom- 
pany him. But Major Atherton fancied himself 
received less cordially than usual by Mr. Grey, 
while Miriam, from whatever cause, evidently 
shunned his attentions, and with her usual gaiety, 
conversed almost entirely with the* Captain and 
Mr. Calvert. Rejoiced that the interview proved 
short, Atherton left the house depressed in spirits, 
and strongly inclined to accuse the father of injus- 
tice,, and the daughter of caprice ; and for the fii'st 
time, was heartily sorry that he had ever touched 
the shores of New-England.. 

vox. I. 21=^ 
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Come, haste to the wedding, ye friends and ye neighbours, 
The lovers their bliss can no longer delay ; 
Suspend all your sorrows, your cares, and your laboorty 
And let every heart beat with rapture to-day. 

NEW-£VGLAJn> SOVG. 

Major ATHERToiTy for three succeeding days, re- 
frained from yisiting Plymouth ; a sacrifice of incli- 
nation which cost him no inconsiderableeflbrtf thonj^ 
he endeavoured to conceal his uneasiness from the 
keen eyes of Captain Standish^ and busied himself 
almost constantly, in writing letters to his firioids 
in England. Captain Martin, who was to be flie 
bearer of them, and had just returned from a trad- 
ing voyage to the Massachusetts Bay, expected 
shortly to sail from Plymouth, and Mr. Grey had 
taken passage in his vessel, being constrained to visit 
England, on some business which required his per* 
sonal attention. It was, however, with feeling^ of 
regret rather than pleasure, that he anticipated a 
return to his native land after an absence of so 
many years, during which he had become weaned 
from all the friendships of his youth, and bound by 
every tie of affection to his adopted country. 

Mr. Grey had in early life formed an attachment 
for a young woman of respectable family, and 
whose personal attractions, though great, were 
surpassed by the purity and excellence of her mind 
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and character. But her friends, who had at first 
sanctioned his addresses, withdrew their approba- 
tiony when in subsequent years, he became a con- 
vert to the opinions of the Brownists, and exerted 
his utmost influence to induce her to embrace the 
same tenets. Tet, though these tenets were at that 
time too obnoxious to harmonize with her feelings, 
his change of faith did not remove the deep-rooted 
aflfection she cherished for him ; and persisting in 
her resolution to become the wife of no other man, 
her father at length yielded a reluctant consent to 
iheir union. But his prejudice against the religion 
of Mr. Grey was insuperable^ and from that time 
his tenderness for her seemed to diminish ; and as 
the arguments of the husband proved more persua- 
sive than those of the lover, and the spirit of perse- 
cation had already commenced its reign, Mrs. Grey 
was induced to join the Puritans, who fled for 
safety to Holland, and united with a church at 
liOyden. Mrs. Grey, however, after their removal 
to America, had the satisfaction of receiving many 
affectionate letters from her father, whose displea- 
sure at her marriage was gradually softened by 
time, and the intercession of his eldest daughter, who 
discreetly pleaded the cause of her absent sister, to 
whom she was devotedly attached. On the death 
of Mrs. Grey, this attachment was transferred to 
Miriam, whom she loved for her mother's sake^ 
and wished to adopt as her own child ; but the 
objections of Mr. Grey were invincible, and too 
reasonable to be disputed. Still, Miriam was con- 
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stantly receiving from her aunt, tokens of kindness 
and remembrance; and though her father some- 
times thought them too costly or too gajr, yet if 
any feeling of worldly pride ever entered his breast^ 
it was when he saw the native charms of hiadaugh- 
ter enhanced by a becoming dress, suited to her 
age and station ; and her own sense of propriety, 
as well as his peculiar notions of duty, rejected 
whatever was superfluous. On the death of his 
father-in-law, Mr. Grey became trustee of the pro- 
perty which Miriam received from him, in her 
mother's right ; and it was somewhat relative to 
the settlement of it, which obliged him to encounter 
the fatigues of a voyage to England. 

Major Atherton, in the meantime, became weary 
of his voluntary exile from Plymouth ; and on 
the fourth day, after revolving the subject in 
his mind, had just persuaded himself that it was 
indispensable to pay his parting respects to Mr. 
Grey, when his meditations were suddenly put to 
flight by the entrance of Mr. Calvert, who saluted 
him with his usual freedom, and even more than 
his usual cordiality. 

< I have come all this way. Major,, to learn 
what has become of you,' he said. <I have not 
encountered you by a certain gate, for four days 
past ; and I thought that nothing short of drown- 
ing or shooting yourself could keep you sa long 
away.' 

< It is not the first time I have remained here 
even longer,' replied Atherton ; * mine host is a 
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most agreeable companion, and Alexander is at all 
times ready to hunt or fish with me.' 

* Are there any bright eyes to hunt after, here ?* 
asked Calvert < If there are, I pray you let me 
join in the chase ; for it is tiresome to gaze forever 
OH one face, be it ever so beautiful/ 

* I have seen none peeping from wood or brake; 
nor yet sporting on the glassy waves ;' said 
Atherton, < Dryads and Naiads, I suspect, are all 
frighted from this rugged clime, by these cold 
autumnal blasts.' 

^ Toil have grown enamoured of solitude then ? 
That is a bad sign,' said Calvert; 'but if yon 
would turn recluse. Major, I pray thee go for the 
whole ; my bead-telling kinsman of Maryland will 
give thee good thanks to establish a monastery of 
holy friars in his fair province.' 

* Ah ! Mr. Calv^' said the Captain, who had 
just entered, < nobody but you would dare to speak 
qpenly of such papistical things in this region 
of Hie world; but tell me whence you come, and 
whither you are going ? Sit down first, though, if 
it j^tease yoo.' 

' It would please me to sit a long time,' replied 
Galvert ; 'but I can stay only one moment. I shot 
across the Bay in a high wind and a light skifl^ 
and came to tell you Mr. Grey hopes to see yott 
all to-morrow. The banns are published, the 
priest is ready, and demure Mistress Lois is wait* 
ing to become a bride. I promised to deliver the 
tidings to you, so witness all, that I have done it— « 
and now^ good bye to you,' 



1 
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* Soft and easy, good sir,' said the Captain. 
* Tou have but half done your duty, if you wait not 
for an answer to your message ; mine is plain yes, 
and a merry wedding to them ; and, though cousin 
Atherton seems to be deliberating, I think I may 
vouch for his attendance also. Am I right, Ed- 
ward ?' 

^ Certainly, sir,' said Atherton; 'I have no ex- 
cuse to offer if I were disposed to decline.' 

* Perhaps we can frame one for you if you are 
very reluctant to go,' said Calvert 

< So far from it,' returned Atherton, ^ I would not 
on any account forego the expected pleasure^' 

^ I should think it strange if you would,' replied 
Calvert, * t^hen there are so many attractions to 
allure you there.' 

* We all know your opinion on that subject, Mr. 
Calvert,' said the Captain; < but methinks a tongue 
so eloquent as thine should have won your cause 
ere this.' 

^ I am praof against flattery in all its forms^ 
Captain; so do not try to excite my vanity.' 

< Never fear,' said the Captain; < there have 
been enough before me to do that, and with good 
success I should judge; so I will deal to you a 
simple truth ; the boldest wooer is not always suc- 
cessful.' 

< Thank you, sir;' returned Calvert; ^bnt lest 
you should depress my courage too much, I will be 
off for Plymouth again.' 

^Bear my best wishjes to. my little rose-budif 
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said the Captain ; < and bid her take counsel from 
her cousin Lois on this occasion*' 

* With all my heart,' returned Calvert; * and so 
once more, fare thee well.' 

* Calvert is a clever fellow,' said the Captain, 
when he was gone; *but I hope the girl will not 
be foolish enough to marry him.' 

* And why do you hope so, sir ?' asked Atherton. 

* Because she is the pride of New-England,' said 
the Captain, 'and I would not have her trans- 
planted to the tobacco fields and rice plantations 
of Virginia; besides ' 

The Captain suddenly stopped, and looking 
through the window seemed watching the motions 
of Calvert, who had again entered the boat and 
was pushing from the shore. After a moment's 
silence he turned quickly to Atherton, and looking 
steadily in his face enquired,— 

* And what do you think of Miriam Grey, Ed- 
ward Atherton ?' 

* Think of her ?' said Atherton, startled by the 
abruptness of the question. ' She is as beautiful and 
lovely as an angel ; and I think her a jewel wor- 
thy llie diadem of a prince.' 

'Pretty high flown, on my word,' said the Cap- 
tain laughing. < I do'nt think I could have done 
better myself, even at your age. Major ; and so I 
suppose if she were not a Puritan you might be 
inclined to take her **for better for worse," as 
your crafty prayer-book hath it.' 

< Really sir/ replied Atherton, Uo be frank with 
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you, that would be a very slight objection in my 
mind.' 

< That is right, Edward,' returned the Captain. 
<I love a candid liberal spirit; but let me tdl 
you, they are not often to be met with; and if you 
would take this jewel to yourself, you must belieTe 
with the rulers of the land/ 

< I would not,' said Atherton, 'for any personal 
advantage or gratification sacrifice my religious 
opinions till convinced they are incorrcMCt ; and at 
present I am far from being so.' 

' You are right again, cousin,' replied the Cap* 
tain ; < yet after all it is but rejecting a few idle 
ceremonies, which have no authority in scripture; 
and we all believe alike at the bottom.' 

' We all believe the Bible,' returned Atherton, 
^ or profess to believe; but there are difierent ways 
of interpreting it ; and our church considers cer- 
tain articles and forms essential, which you de- 
nounce as idolatrous.' 

'Well,' said the Captain, 'you must get our 
minister or elders to discuss thes^ points with you; 
or Mr. Bradford, who is as knowing as any of 
them on such subjects, and can bring forward ar- 
guments like a Bishop. He even learned the He- 
brew tongue, purposely, as he says, that he might 
read with his " own eyes the ancient oracles of 
God in their native beauty.'" 

' I am afraid it would be dangerous to encounter 
so skilful an antagonist,' said Atherton, smiling; 
' for I already admire the simplicity of your wor- 
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ship more perhaps, than most of my English 
fHends would approve.' 

^ So much the better,' replied the Captain ; 'and 
we will leave you to time and opportunity, hoping 
they will )iring you into the right way at last ; and 
then. Major, some other plans can be settled at 
leisure.' 

' I have a plan in my head now which I would 
mention to you, Captain ; for I believe it is nearly 
time to put it in execution.' 
« 'Well, speak it out, cousin Atherton; but I hope 
it will not take you away from us.' 

'Only for a season, to the Massachusetts. I 
have a strong inclination to see that place, which 
rumour seems so fond of magnifying, and propose 
to visit it shortly if a convenient opportunity 
should offer.' 

'Not at this season of the year !' said the Cap- 
tain, ' You can see nothing but the frozen ground 
and leafless trees ; but wait till spring and I will 
go with you.' 

'That is certainly a very tempting proposal, 
Captain ; but I may then feel compelled to make 
a longer voyage, even to the green shores of 
England.' 

' Any other spring will do as well, and better 
than the next for that voyage;' said the Captain ; 
' so I pray you give up your scheme for the pre- 
sent.' 

' I will take it into consideration, and give you 
seasonable notice of my departure,' returned Ather- 

VOL. z. M 
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pare my packet for Captain l^i^rttng* 

<WeU»h^TCt ^ thjfff^ ii> HQ^^i^ms^^mtOrllior- 
i:ow/ 8^A tii|9 Q^^aip ; < rQUnemb^i; I f||»t i^ W¥h^ 
tpfft) mfuit aii4 U YPuld ipot he .^ndcmip. ^. l^^fV 
ti^e good people vfwim$ oik QUQb %, JRjUA QfiCf^r 
flion/ 

But it wa^ np^ nfipe<?swy Mh f^mn^. Mwor 

Athertoii 9f ^his du^ in thajt pfij[;ticul|ur | h^ v.%9 
equipped in excellent sei^n qi| tb^ fG4}qiiKii|g 4Wf 
and waiting with sqii|e in^pati^^Qpe, fpr tj^ iipppint- 
ed hour. This wa^ i^. early ap.coukl re^flon^Jl^ly. 
be expected, ^vei) in an age, wbc^il. it w^ tl^^ ffush- 
ion to visit in the afternoon^ aiy^: retiiTiAi with, tbf} 
setting sun, instead of trQejm^^iJLng 9^^ iiqw^ upon 
the hours of night, ax\^, prolongipg thf} 4ai|cq. and 
revel till the dawning of the mornp Ci^ptaill 
Standisb, who exercised a qoh^ of. i|Ailitairy pi^eci- 
sion, even in the ipinute siffjEiirs pf lifei wga extremo^ 
ly punctilious in regard, tp time oi| so impo^nt 
an occasion ; but his calculations were defeated by 
the perversity of the wiQd, which di^d into *{^i palm 
as they were crossing the Bay, and their progmsa 
was so retarded by the unlucky accident, tbi^t thc^ 
company were all assembled, and waiting at, Mr« 
Grey's when they arrived at his. housc^ 

The rooiQ was well filled with gi^ts, ^nong 
whom Atherton recognised the Governor and bis 
family, and many others who were slightly knpwa 
to him; but A|iriam Grey engrossed his whole. at- 
teiitioi;ii apd V^^ cprdial 8mile9 quickly effaced tbe 
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i^iiiikfik<ahcie of hetr lafe ll^cied in^ ^he, 

however, soon fktt the room, and the slight bustle 
tirhibh had {ri^Vailed, Wto ^cceeded by a general 
paAse;—* 1}ie men looked grave, iind even the good- 
ly h>w of matrons and maidens was hashed to sl- 
fefice as if awaiting some impArtaht event. Every 
eye was turned expectantly towards the door ; and 
fil k few itit!^mehts Miriam Orey re-entered, accom- 
pahied by the bridie and bridegroom, who advanc- 
ed to iseats left v&taiit for them, at the upper end 
Of the apartment, wh^BHe the clet*gyman aiid magis- 
fr^tb dtood r^ady to oftciate. Lois Grey sustain- 
ed th6 gai;ie of observation with modest firmness : 
cAe woi^ the siihple but not unbecoming garb of 
h^f* sect with no adornment except the native 
charms of an intelligent and ingenuous counte- 
nance; and throughout acquitted herself with ade- 
griee of propriety and composure, which could only 
tesvAt frbh) dieJiberate reflection on the step she was 
about to take^ and a perfect confidence in the man 
to ^hOSb keepihg she had entrusted her earthly 
happiness* 

Aliiong many of the early non-conformists, and 
particularly tliroughout the Massachusetts' settle- 
ments, marriage was regarded merely as a civil 
contract ; and accordingly, the ceremony was al- 
ways performed by a magistrate instead of a minis- 
ter of religion. As Mr. Weldon had imbibed that 
opinion, the Governor ^as requested to conduct the 
marriage servicie,. though in compliment to Mr. 
^Beynel, the clergyman who was pres^nt^ he was 
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inyited to make the concluding prayer and offer 
some adyice adapted to the occasion. 

The shorty but deeply interesting ceremony was 
soon concluded ; and the whole company successive- 
ly approached the new-married pair to present their 
compliments and congratulations. The long estab- 
lished custom of saluting, and being saluted was 
not forgotten. Mr. Winslow, in virtue of his office 
set the example by touching his lips to the blushing 
cheek of the bride, while Mrs. Winslow received 
the salutation of the bridegroom. They were fol- 
lowed by the elder part of the company in due 
order, each leading forwat*d his spouse ; and finally 
the young people succeeded them in high glee, and 
bandying jokes, which were doubtless considered 
excellent at the time; but are now unfortunately 
for posterity, entirely forgotten. 

Peregrine White not quite satisfied with kissing 
the bride alone, seemed strongly inclined to extend 
the practice more generally ; and was so far encou- 
raged by a nod of approbation from Captain Stan- 
dish, that he turned suddenly to Mistress Rebecca 
Spindle, who chanced to be next him. and before 
she was aware of his intention, startled her by a 
hearty salute. 

* La ! Master Peregrine,^ exclaimed the spinster^ 
' you always take one so at unawares !' 

But Peregrine had already fixed his eyes on the 
rosy cheek of a laughing girl ; though before he 
could approach her or his companions had found 
courage to imitate his boldness^ the amusement was 



Interdicted by a grave elderly man, who i^trlth an 
air of authority not to be disputed, remarked^ that 
^ the custom of indiscriminate salutations between 
young men and maidens, ought not to be tolerated 
in a christian assembly, since it was no ^here 
authorized in scripture, except where the apostle 
commanded the brethren to ** greet one another With 
a holy kiss,'' which could not be interpreted to 
sanction a frolic introduced like the present, by st 
giddy youth.' 

* This appeal was considered unanswerable by a 
majority of the guests ; but teregrine tf hite whis- 
pered apart to Atherfon,-— 

^ I think that long exhortation might have been 
spared, when we have met together on purpose to 
make merry ; but I wish I had begun with some 
one more tempting than Mistress Spindle ; I would, 
had I known my sport was to be eiided so speedily.' 

But the low murmurs of his discontent were hap- 
pily interrupted hy the distribution of cake and 
wine ; — from time immemorial as indispensible at a 
wedding festival as the nuptial benediction. The 
health and happiness of Mr. and Mrs. Weldon 
were cheerfully pledged by eath individual ; some 
adding to the compliment a sententMs remark, or 
a word of advice adapted to thd|rnew situation ; 
while those to whom it was addressed, agreeably to 
the usage of the times, maintaine^ihetrstation by 
each other as immoveably, susif the words which 
pronounced them man and wife, had actually made 
them oile person. 

vox* I. 
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Miriam Grey retained a seat by the side of Lois, 
occasionally mingling with the guests as civility 
required ; and Major Atherton, whose eyes conti- 
nually followed her, fancied her countenance was 
less animated and her smile more pensive than usual. 
It was natural that she should feel a degree of sad- 
ness on an event so replete with solemn interest to 
her cousin ; and which, she was aware, would soon 
remove from her the long tried and beloved friend 
of her childhood and youth. Miriam however en- 
deavoured to repress these feelings ; and Mr. Cal- 
vert, who perhaps also observed the shade on her 
open brow, exerted his peculiar address to engage 
her in conversation, and call forth the usual gaiety 
of her spirits. 

* I hope, cousin Atherton,' said Captain Standish, 
who saw him regarding them attentively, < you do 
not envy the bridegroom that you look so long and 
earnestly in that direction.' 

< Not in the least, sir,' said Atherton ; ^ though 
lie appears so happy that one might almost be 
tempted to do so ; but I was not even thinking of 
him just then.' 

* No, I'll engage you were not,' said Peregrine 
White ; < and I think Captain, if the Major was 
envying any one, it must have been Mr. Calvert.' 

< You take it upon yourself to think at all times, 
and for every body. Master Malapert,' said the 
Captain; ^but what were you thinking of wlien 
yon ventured to offend Mistress Spindle by kissing 
her?' 
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^ I was thinking of a fairer cheek beyond her^' 
replied Peregrine, laughing ; < but thought it would 
not be courteous to pass by hei*s ; and I believe^ 
she has very graciously pardoned the offence.' 

* Fairly done,' said the Captain, * and I think 
no one will contest your choice, Peregrine. But 
come with me. Major Atherton; we will draw 
nearer the happy couple since they are tied up so 
that they cannot come to us.' 

* I will follow, with your leave f said Peregrine. 
' Miriam looks this way as though she had some- 
thing to say to me ; or it may be to you. Major 
Atherton.' 

< I have been half inclined to forbid your banns, 
Mr. Weldon,' said the Captain, as he drew near 
him. 'Methinks it is hardly lawful in you to 
leave your distant province of Connecticut, and 
steal away a fair daughter from our land.' 

*The theft was committed with the consent of 
all parties concerned,' returned Mr. Weldon ; * and 
it is now too late to enter a protest against our 
proceedings.' 

, * Yes, you are pretty sure of your prize now,' 
replied the Captain ; < but I am glad to hear you . 
intend to remain at Plymouth for this winter, . 
were it only for the sake of Miriam, who could 
hardly do without her cousin at this time.' 

* I should be^ unwilling to expose her to the pri- * 
vations and hardships of a new colony in the wil- 
derness, at this season of the year,' replied Mr. 
Weldon ; ' but if we are preserved until the springs 
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t think we may renture there with a fkir prospect 
of fluccefts aftd happiness ; and our cousin Miriam 
has promised to be quiti^ recondled to htst tettoviA 
then/ 

^ As much as I can be, you mean/ said Miriam ; 
* and on condition that you wait until my father re- 
turns/ 

' Perhaps we may yet indfKie you to go With us/ 
said Lois ; * will you not assist us to persuade her, 
Captain Standish ?' 

< Not 1/ replied the Captain ; ^ it is quite enough 
to lose foUf and we will not suffer Miriam to go, 
eyen for a short time/ 

■ * Not to such a place/ said Calvert, * where the 
trees are yet scarcely felled, or the ground prepar- 
ed to bring forth food for the scanty inhabitants ; 
she might as well think of a Toyage to the north 
pole/ 

^I suppose you would rather recommend the 
balmy breezes of the south, Mr. Calvert,' said the 
Captain. 

* Yes,' returned Calvert, fixing his eyes on Mi- 
riam ; * there is some enjoyment in life, where the 
earth is ever verdant, the flowers in almost perpe- 
tual bloom, and the trees laden with delicious 
jfruits/ 

* I should think one would grow weary from very 
sameness,' said Miriam ; ' a^d really my own cli- 
mate of New-England seems far pleasanter to mc, 
even with its snow storms and bleak winds, which 
but render the return of spring more grateful/ 
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^ That is exactly what you ought to say and thinkf 
my little rose-bud»' said the Captain. ' I have seen 
many countries^ but no one fairer than this, or more 
desirable ; so do not let Mr. Calvert persuade you 
there is any thing better to be found under the hot 
sun of Virginia.* 

^ There is no danger of it, sir/ replied Miriam ; 
' I am very incredulous on this subject, and cannot 
readily believe any land happier or more beautiful 
than the one I have lived in, almost from my birth.' 

* Not even Old England?' asked Peregrine White, 
archly. < Major Atherton can tell you wonderful 
stories about that, Miriam ; and some which may 
change your mind, perhaps.' 

* Not in the least,' replied Miriam, smiling, but 
deeply blushing ; ^ it is our mother country, and I 
have alwayd been taught to love it, but — ^ 

* Keep in your own colony,' interrupted the Cap- 
tain, * this exploring of the wilderness is a seeking 
out of new inventions, which does not suit me, so 
long as we have room enough and to spare about 
us.' 

^ You did not think so, Captain,' said Lois, ^ se- 
venteen years ago, when you used to toss Miriam 
in your arms, and run after me round the deck of 
the Mayflower, in our passage over from Holland.' 

* I was seventeen years younger then,' replied 
the Captain, ^ and you a romping child, instead of 
a grave matron, Mrs. Weldon ; and we came for 
the rights of conscience, which you cannot plead in 
excuse for removing farther off; but your husband 



BMiy )»e Hg^for iffl that, Loift ; it is well to ph>- 
"^e amj^e space fi>t>a fiubily ; and ^t any rate^ yota 
tennot mend the matter now/ 

' I hope she will never hare cause to wish iV 
said Mr. Weldon. 

* I hope not»^ returned the Captain ; * but repen- 
tance Will sometimes creep in after marriage; it is 
a short ceremony, bat apt to bring a long reckon- 
ing' 

« Yes,' said CalTWt ; • yoil have invented a very 

summary Way of Joining people together $ and it 
seems to me quite an improvement on the ancieht 
mode of our church ; ohe is saved a vast deal of 
time, to say nothing of the formidable array of book, 
rtng, and kneeling/ 

* I am jglad to hear yoU condemn such superBui^- 
ties,' said Mr. 6<^y, * whltih savour much of the 
worldly ijplrit bf valh glory. I hope. Major Ath- 
erton^ that you have judged as favourably of oUr 
forms ?' 

* I see nothing to condemn in the form,^ returiied 
Atherton ; * but I must confess myself still preju- 
diced in fkvour of that which I have been accusto- 
med to witness ; and cannot but consider it more 
(idlemn and impressive^' 

* Is there any thing more binding,' asked Mr. 
Grey, ' in the giving and receiving a ring, or in 
kneeling, rather than standing V 

* No,' returned Atherton ; * nor is the simple act 
of joining the hands, which we all allow, in itself 
binding ; yet custodi has equally sanctioned them 



girayei^ im^^ges, oa do the sqi^ (^ p?elaq; put their 
tnuft.u^ tlpk^ vaiB ppnijm ^fiA cei^eHaoii^ c^timr r^ 
ligion,' said the elderly man whp \mA reproved Pe-r 
repv^e Whi;te, i^iid now kiit m aJ;twtiYe ear to the 
conversatiopy 

< t tope, sir, yoH will; a|l|9QlY9 up flroni ^iiilfMl ido- 
telry,' returned Atii^rtoBf ^weHpllow the piMih which 
oar fathers pointed out, as mo^t congenial.. to th^ 
spirit qfihi^ gospeltaiid.thepmoticq of it9 eaj^ly fol- 
lowers/ 

^ lilt ip Mmjdly buildifig m altf^r to tiie << un)s;i|pwn ' 
6od/^' replied the other, <aud £|eekingto plea9e 
bw with offi^i*ings and oblations^ in which be bath 
IIP fyieasmie.^ 

* I do not feel myself very bigotted to forms,^ re-, 
plied Atherton, ^ but soinp are undoubtedly expedi- 
ent ; and long experience has proved the efficacy of 
tho9e whipb we have adopted.' 

' The wedding ring, for instance,' said Calvert, 
^ I should hope some of our forms were more happy 
in their effects, than that sometimes proves to be.' 

< Msyor Atherton knows nottiingof that yet,' said 
Captain Standish, who had listened w^th evident 
impatience to his kinsman's defence of such obnoxi- 
ous ceremonies ; ^ and I will be bound for him, if 
he can get a wife to his liking, he will not stand 
upon rings, or kneeling, or any such troublesome 
inventions of priestci'aft.' 
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<K0W who wovld tliiiik,' said Mistress Rebecct 
Spindle, * of using a ring sad a book to be married 
with, unless it were a papist, or some such like.^ 

' And yet it is bettw than not to be married at 
ally* replied Per^rine White ; < donH yon think sOf 
Mistress Bebecca ?* 

* Heayen forbid, that I should uphold such idida- 
trous practices,* ejaculated the spinster. 

<But tell us now. Mistress Spindle,* returned 
Pei^rine, * when are we to drink your health at 
your own wedding V 

< It must be all in the Lord's own good time,* re- 
plied Rebecca, in a tone of resignation. 

* But you doubtless pray that the time may be 
shortened,* said Peregrine, gravely. 

* Be it sooner or later, matters little for me to 
know,' returned the other, < our times are not in 
our own hands.' 

< I think it cannot be much later,' replied Pere- 
grine, <what say you, Miriam ?' 

< Mistress Rebecca can best judge of that mat- 
ter herself,' said Miriam, ^unless you may feel in- 
clined to decide it for her.' 

' I had rather undertake to do it, for you,' an- 
swered Peregrine; ^and I believe, there would be 
more than one ready to assist me.' 

<No doubt of that,' said the Captain'; « but I tell 
you, Master Peregrine, Miriam does not need any 
of your interference ; she is well able to take care 
of her own affairs.' 

^ Thank you Captain,' said Miriam ; * I must 
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craye your assistance oftener, to drill Mastep 

Peregrine into good behaviour ; he is very apt to 

rebel against me.' 

^ It would be a good piece of service to us all^ if 

I could do so/ replied the Captain ; * but I would 

sooner undertake to discipline a whole regiment of 

recruits.' 

*I will remove myself before you begin/ said. 

Peregrine ; * this seems a second part of the good 
man's discourse, who lectured me about kissing 
just now ; and I will make room for Master 
Ashly, who is coming this way, to hear the con- 
clusion.' 

^ Farewell,' said Miriam ; *I hope {he exhorta- 
tion has proved a ** word in season to you." ' 

*We will prove that by and bye,' returned 
Peregrine, * when I can get nearer to your lips, 
Miriam. Yonder is the Governor and all the 
grave personages of the land, preparing to depart ; 
and peace go with them. You and I, Mistress 
Rebecca, with the rest of the young people, will 
stay behind, and throw the stocking.' 

The guests at that moment began to separate | 
and the elderly and married ones, after shakings 
hands with the bride and bridegroom, and re- 
peatf ng their good wishes returned home, leaving 
the younger part of the company, to pursue the 
amusements peculiar to the occasion, and indulge 
the mirth and gaiety which it inspilred. 
Toi^. I. 23 
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Oh why should fate sic pleasure have. 

Lifers dearest bands entwiniDg ? 
Or why sae sweet a flower as Iotc, 

Depend on Fortune's shining ? 

BvRflrs. 

Major Atherton was among the last Vfho 
quitted Mr. Grey's ; and^ as the evening was ra- 
ther advanced, he was readily induced to return 
with Peregrine White and pass the night at the 
Governor'i^ A strong north-west wind on the 
following morning, proved favourable for the de- 
parture of Captain Martin's vessel; and soon 
after breakfast, Mr. Winslow proposed calling to 
take leave of Mr. Grey, in the expectation that 
he was about to sail. Atherton readily acceded 
to the proposal, asd unwilling to intrude on his 
domestic privacy, at the moment of separation 
from his family, they proceeded directly to the ves- 
sel, intending to await his arrival there. They 
found him already on board ; for Captain Martin, 
who had been long detained by adverse winds, 
and found the winter approaching, held every thing 
in readiness, to take advantage of the first favour- 
able breeze ; and was then preparing to weigh 
anchor and depart. 

Mr. Grey was standing on the fore-castle of 
the ship, with his eyes fixed on the shore, where 
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his own house was just visible in the distance ^ and 
so engaged in meditation that he did not perceive 
the approach of the Governor and Major Atherton^ 
till they stood directly before him. 

< The Captain has been expeditious in making 
his arrangements/ said Mr. Winslow; ^I hoped 
for a longer conference with you, before your de- 
parture.' 

*Our farewell must be brief,' i*eturned Mr. 
Grey; *I perceive they are already waiting for 
us ; but it is well, perhaps, that we have no longer 
time ; for I feel that the moment of separation is 
too bitter to be prolonged.^ 

'They whom you leave behind,' said the Go* 
vernor, * are safe, I trust, in the protection of Hea- 
ven, and surrounded by friends who will watch 
over their safety, and minister to their comfort and 
welfare.' 

^That thought has power to console me,' re- 
plied Mr. Grey ; * while I cheerfully entrust my 
child to the guardian care of Him, who is .better 
than any earthly parent ; I feel persuaded also, 
that I may confide in your friendship, should any 
unexpected misfortune arise to perplex or distress 
her.' 

^ SuflTer no anxious thought for her to disturb 
your mind,' returned Mr. Winslow ; < she shall he 
unto me as mine own daughter, and to my wife 
she is no less dear.' 

^ May God bless you, my friend,' said Mr. Grey, 
with emotion ; ^ and now, farewell ! Cease not to. 
make mention of me in your prayers.' 
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< Farewell !' repeated Mr. Winalo w ; < and may 
He, who commands the winds and stills the roar- 
ing of the wavesy guide and protect you in all 
your waysy and return you in safety to us again/ 

< Amen/ said Mr. Grey, with solemn emphasiB^ as 
he slowly released his hand from the Govemovv mid 
oflTered it to Major Atherton, who had remained a 
silent but deeply interested auditor ; and scarcely 
able to repress the impulse, which urged him to 
confess his attachment for Miriam, and entreat 
permission of her father, to become himself her 
protector and husband. But the recollection of ' 
their late interview, with a conviction that it 
would now be useless, and might increase his 
anxiety respecting her, dissuaded him from the 
attempt, while, in some^ embarrassment be waited 
for Mr. Grey to address him. 

^ Major Atherton/ he at length said, ^I may 
meet with your friends or kindred, whither I am 
going; and if I can do you aught oi service 
with them, command me and I will do it cheer* 
fully ; for you have shewn much kindness onto me 
and mine.' 

* I have left few there to feel interested fiir my 
fate,' replied Atherton ; ^ and to them I have al* 
ready written ; but there are some valued friends 
of my mother, whom you may chance to meet; 
and if they enquire concerning me, say to them ^ 
that I am happy and contented.' 

' And shall I tell them,^ asked Mr. Grey, < that 
yoU'Will sojourn yet a long time in this iMid V 
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^I am still undecided/ replied Atherton; ^it 
may be bat a few months, and possibly for many 
years/ 

* Commit your way^ ta Him, who ordereth all- 
things for the best ;' returned Mr. Grey ; < and, if 
I meet you here on my return, Major Atherton^ 
may it be in peace, and with the same sentiments 
of regard and confidence, with which I now part 
from you.' 

' I trust you will find no cause to withdraw your 
confidence and regard from me, sir,' replied Ather- 
ton; and the firmness of his voice, and the calm- 
ness with which he restrained the searching glance 
of Mr. Grey, seemed to reassure the latter, who. 
shook. him cordially by the hand; and having ex- 
changed their parting adieus, the Governor and 
Atherton returned to the shore. 

Major Atherton. soon after separated from Mr. 
Winslow, and ascending a slight eminence, which' 
commanded a view of the noble Bay of Plymoutb,> 
he watched, with extreme interest,, the progress o£ 
the vessel, as with swelling sails she rode proudly 
over the waves. It was nearly three months since 
the same bark had brought him from the land to- 
which she was now returning, like a white' winged 
messenger ; and, ^ why,' he asked htmselfii * am JL 
exiled from tile country which gave me birth? 
why do I still linger on these shores,. an unknown; 
individual, in a clime which yet scarcely bears a 
name on the map of civilization V He started, as 
these Inflections crossed hi» mind^ and looked more 

Yoi. I. 2S* 
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eagerly open the receding shim as if deeiitms tiiat 
it shoiild waft him back to the home he had fbr- 
saken. Bat it was already far off in tiie dis- 
tance; the busy ham of llie saihn^f tiie.coMBand- 
ing T<rfce of tiie Captain, were borne away on the 
winds; and Atberton repeated, with a s^^ < Why 
sboald I revisit the scenes of my boyhood and 
yonth ? where tiiere is no loved vmce to wiricome 
me, where all whom I held most dear, have been 
prematurely snatched from my embrace, and where 
my ambitions hopes of honour and distinction have 
been blighted in the bud. Here there is at least 
one being to attach me, and here I will remain, un- 
til her lips decide my destiny.' 

With this resolution. Major Atberton walked 
quickly onwards, till he found himself by the well- 
known wicket, which led to the house of Mr. Grey. 
He looked earnestiy at the windows, but no person 
was visible ; and fearful that a vurit from him, at 
that time, would be unwelcome, he was passing by 
with reluctant steps, when the door (^ned and 
closed again, with some violence; and looking 
round, he saw Mr. Calvert coming from it and ad- 
vancing towards him. 

* Upon my^word,Major Atberton,' he said, * you 
haunt this spot, like the ghost of a despairing lo- 
ver ; at morning, noon, and night, I find you hover- 
ing round it, — * 

^ Which proves your frequent visits also,' re- 
plied Atberton ; ^ and are they made in the same 
unhappy spirit which you attribute to me ?' 
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'Entirely the reverse,' said Calvert; 'besides, 
I am not always creeping around the borders, but 
enter boldly into the bower of my pretty nymph.' 

' I should not take the freedom to enter, at a sea- 
son like flie presen V said Atherton, ' when she can 
scarcely feel in q[iirits to receive the visit even of a 
friend.' 

'Your scruples are certainly very delicate,' said 
Calvert, sarcastically; 'but my acquaintance, you 
will remember, is of longer standing, which enti- 
tles me to gpreater freedom.' 

' And you are not very fastidious about trifles, I 
think,' returned Atherton ; ' but, may I asli^ how 
you found the family within }' 

' If you mean Mr. Weldon, and old Jemima, the 
house-maid, they seemed as well as usual.' 

' Were your efibrts at consolation directed en- 
tirely to them V asked Atherton. 

' To tell you the truth, I saw no others to exer- 
cise it upon, unless it Were Miriam's kitten,' said 
Calvert, pettishly. 

' You did not see Miriam Grey, then ? returned 
Atherton ; and he could not suppress a smile of 
pleasure. 

' You need not look so much pleased about it,' 
replied Calvert. ' I am sure it is no strange thing 
for girls to shew ofi* their importance, by such capri- 
cious airs ; and Lois would doubtless like to dis- 
play her authority, now she has become a matron.' 

' Did Mrs. Weldon prohibit Miriam from ap- 
pearing?' enquired Atherton. 

' Very likely,' said Calvert j 'but I did not see 
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her either; they were wailing together, in some 
dark comer, for anght I know ; bat you had bet- 
ter go in, Major; perhaps yon ¥dll be more suc- 
cessful.' 

< Excuse me ;' replied Atherton-; ^ I am not fond 
of making experiments; and it would be particu- 
larly rash, when you have so recently failed.' 

< You are too cautious, to be a dangerous rival,' 
said Calvert; ^ so I forgive your joy at my. defeat 
just now; which really does not cause me the 
least inquietude. Women are fickle beings at the 
best ; and may well be allowed their whims before 
marriage, since no man at sense will indulge them 
afterwards. And so, good morning to you.' 

Major Atherton returned home, in unusually 
good spirits, which led Captain Standish to re- 
mark, * that the wedding had produced a whcde- 
some effect on him ; and that he hoped to congra- 
tulate him on his own before long.' 

Atherton was not displeased at the wish f nor at 
a succeeding proposition, that they should, the fol- 
lowing day, pay their respects to Mrs. Weldon and 
see how Miriam fared in her father's absence. 

The visit was accordingly made ; and they 
found Miriam more cheerful than they expected^ 
and almost reconciled to the separation. Ather- 
ton spoke of her father, and mentioned that he had 
seen him, at the moment of his departure ; a cir- 
cumstance which seemed to give him additional in-* 
terest with her ; and she asked numberless ques- 
tions respecting him, that he was never weary of 
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answering. An hour <»* two passed by ; and when 
the Captain spoke of their return, Atherton fliougfat 
them the shortest and most delightful he had evep 
spent ; nor was it without evident reluctance that 
he rose to accompany him. 

Another week glided away, almost the happiest 
of Major Atherton's life ; for some portion of every 
day he passed in the society of Miriam^ and his 
approach was welcomed by her, with a brighter 
smile, and deeper glow than usually adorned her 
countenance. These expressions of pleasure^ of 
which, with an artlessness that rendered them more 
attractive, she seemed perfectly unconscious^ Ath- 
erton could not fail to regard as indications that 
he had awakened some interest in her affections ; 
and with the sanguine hopes which time had not 
yet taught him to distrust, he indulged the most 
flattering dreams, forgetful of her father's inter- 
diction, and of every obstacle which could oppose 
his wishes. Frank and undisguised in his dispo- 
sition, Captain Standish easily penetrated his views 
and feelings; but he made no comment on them; 
and only occasionally hazarded a jest on his fre- 
quent visits to Miriam Grey. In these visits he 
was sometimes his companion, and readily detect- 
ed, through the delicate reserve, perhaps conscious- 
ness, which led Miriam to direct her attentions and 
conversation less freely to Atherton than any 
other; an incipient preference, which, thus dis- 
guised, might have escaped an unobservant eye. 

To the mind of Mrs. Weldon, the situation of her 
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cousioy occasioned many anxious and perplexing 
fhoaghts. Too solicitous for her happiness, not to 
remark the attachment which appeared to be daily 
streng^thening, between Miriam and Major Ather- 
ton, she yet felt unable to avert it, or to interrupt 
their intercourse, which she knew must meet the 
disapprobation of her father, and probably termi- 
nate in disappointment to them both. Mr. Gray 
had ever placed unbounded confidence in the dis- 
cretion of his niece, and in the dutiful affection of 
his daughter ; and Lois felt a degree of responsi- 
bility during his absence which increased her un- 
easiness, and determined her to remind Miriam of 
her duty, and the submission which she owed to the 
wishes of her father. 

One day, when Major Atherton had not been 
with them as usual, and Miriam discovered many 
symptoms of disappointment, Mrs. Weld^n, after 
observing her for some time in silence, kt lengtii 
saidji— 

' You are unusually grave to day, Miriam ; . has 
any thing happened to give you uneasiness ?' 

< No, nothing, Lois,' said Miriam ; ' but I be- 
lieve the dulness of the weather affects my spirits.' 
*— And she arose from her chair, and crossing the 
room, seated herself by a window. 

^ Tou did not use to regard such trifles, Miriam^ 
but were as cheerful in storms as in sunshine.' 

< Yes, when my father was at home ; but I can- 
not now avoid many anxious thoughts respecting 
him«' 
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^ And were you less anxious for him two days 
since^ when it stormed so violently V asked Lois. 

< No, but Mr. Calvert was here then, and one 
cannot but be gay where he is; besides, he assured 
me that the vessel was beyond the reach of our 
storms.' 

' And Major Atherton was here too/ said Lois ; 
^ did you forget to mention him ?' 

Miriam made no reply, but looked steadfastly 
upon the leafless branches of the trees, which rust- 
led against the casement. 

< I did not think, Miriam,' continued Lois, ^ that 
Mr. Calvert would render you so entirely forget- 
ful of Major Atherton.' 

< Tou cannot believe, Lois,' said Miriam, turn- 
ing to her with vivacity, < that I do, for a moment, 
prefer Mr. CalVert, or even place him in compari- 
son with — ' She stopped abruptly, abashed by a 
smile which lurked on the countenance of Lois. 

< No, dear Miriam,' said Mrs. Weldon, after a 
moment's pause, ^ I only fear that you think too 
highly of Major Atherton, and too frequently.' 

< And why should you fear that, Lois ? how often 
have I heard you speak warmly in his praise ; and 
surely he has done nothing to forfeit your regard.' 

< Nothing, Miriam ; I believe him deserving of 
the high opinion which we all entertain of him.' 

* Why then should we withdraw it, Lois ? I, at 
least, who am indebted to him for my recovered 
life, should be ungrateful to repay his kindness with 
cold indifference.' 
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^ I would not have you ungratefuL or indifferent, 
Miriam ; but guard your feelings, lest they betray 
you iuto warmer sentiments than are consistent 
ivith your duty and happiness.' 

< Surely, dear Loia,^ said Miriam, with alarm^ 
'I have betrayed no undue partiality—- nothing 
which can be deemed improper or unbecoming !' 

^ I spoke of the future, not the past, Miriam. 
I would awaken your prudence, not alarm your 
delicacy. Your own discretion can alone direct 
you. Major Atherton seeks not to disguise his 
affection for you ; and he hopes to obtain yours in 
return.' 

^ It cannot, must not be so ;' replied Miriam, 
deeply blushing ; ' and believe me, Lois, the wishes 
of my father shall not be disregarded.' 

^ Let them ever continue sacred to you f return- 
ed Lois; < remember your voluntary promise 'to 
consult his will, ahd it may save you many unhap- 
py moments, many painful reflections* And now, 
tell me, Miriam, that you forgive my interference V 

' I thank you for it, dear Lois,^ said Miriam ; 
^ and I believe you were in this, as in every other 
thing, actuated by kindness to me. But I think,' 
she added, more gaily, ' you have not exacted im- 
possibilities from me.' 

Mrs. Weldon looked a moment in silence, at her 
cousin's varying complexion ; and then kissing her 
aflfectionately, left her to the indulgence of her own 
reflections. 

Miriam stood at the window with her eyes fixed 
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%m the passing clouds, till unconsciously they be- 
ctme filled with tears, which gathered in large 
drops, and rolled unheeded down her cheeks. But 
she was soon i*oused from this situation by the ap- 
pearance of Major Atherton, who hastily flung open 
the wicket, and with quick foot-steps approached 
ihe door. Miriam finding it impossible to retire 
without observation, endeavoured to wipe away the 
traces of her emotion, and receive him with her 
usual cheerfulness. For the first time, however, 
her manner was constrained and embarrassed ; 
and the animation of Atherton vanished, when he 
perceived the dejection which her efforts were una- 
ble to disguise. 

^ Dear Miriam, why are you so sad ?' he asked, 
in a voice of anxious tenderness, and thrown off his 
guard by an appearance of melancholy so unusual 
to her. 

^ I have been watching these watery clouds,' she 
replied, averting her face from him, ' till they have 
imparted their gloomy influence to me ; the angry 
tossing of the waves too, as they dash against the 
rocks, remind me of the terrors and perils of the sea.' 

' Nay then,' said Atherton, * I must not allow 
you to look on objects which fill your imagination 
with such sombre images.' And he gently led her 
towards the fire, and seated himself beside her. 

' But I can still hear the rushing of the wind,' 
said Miriam, smiling, ^ and the sound is scarcely 
less appalling to me.' 

*' Its influence cannot extend beyond Iftie coast,' 

VOL. I. 24 
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returned Atherton ; ^ and I trust your father is now 
far distant beneath a clearer sky, and borne on by 
favourable gales.' 

* But where all is uncertain,^ replied Miriam^ 
* it is impossible to exclude doubt and anxiety from 
the mind.' 

* How happy should I be/ said Atherton, fervent- 
ly, * could I ever hope to be regarded with so much 
interest.' 

* And do you feel so very destitute of friends,' 
asked Miriam, reproachfully, ' as to believe there 
are none here, who would feel solicitude for your 
welfare and happiness V 

* I trust there are many, and those whose esteem 
I highly prize ;' returned Atherton ; ' but the favour 
%i the whole world were vain and joyless to me, 
Miriam, unless blessed with the love which I so ar- 
dently aspire to gain.' 

Miriam drooped her eyes beneath his impassion- 
ed gaze ; but determined to conceal the emotions 
which really agitated her, she resumed an air of 
unconcern, and with apparent gaiety, replied, — 

^ And like Haman of old, every blessing is valu- 
Icss in your eyes, so long as one desire is withhold- 
en from you ! but remember his fate is recorded for 
oar learning, on whom the ends of the earth have 
come !' 

Atherton looked at her in surprise and perplexi- 
ty, as if seeking an explanation of a levity so sud- 
den and ill-timed ; but deceived by her transient 
self-possession^ and deeply wounded by her suppos- 
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ed indifference* he hastily rose, and in a voice of 
touching melancholy* replied**— 

Pardon my presumption* Miriam ; and when I 
am far from you* think of me at least with kind- 
ness/ 

* Far from me ! when, whither are you ^oing ?' 
asked Miriam* quickly ; and surprised out of her 
caution, by his unexpected words and manner. 

Atherton had turned from her* but the hurried 
and anxious tone in which she spoke* revived his 
hopes, and instantly recalled him. 

< You alone can decide Tor me, Miriam*' he said* 
eagerly ; * for I place my destiny at your disposal.' 

< You have chosen a blind guide*' said Miriam* 
with recovered composure, * since I am entirely ig- 
norant of your circumstances and designs.' 

* Why, Miriam,' returned Atherton, * do you thus 
misunderstand me ? need you any further proofs to 
convince you, that without you every place must 
become dreary to me, and every enjoyment a source 
of bitterness ?' 

* Suffer me not,' replied Miriam* with a flushed 
cheek, and unsteady voice* * to interfere with your 
pursuits* or interrupt the plans of enjoyment which 
have drawn you hither.' 

* Happiness is the object of my pursuit,' said Ath- 
erton ; * and I find it centered in you ; restless and 
disappointed* I left my native land ; but in your 
presence* life has renewed the sunshine and beauty 
which gladdened my early days, and which, re- 
moved from you, would again wither and fade away. 
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Dearest Miriam^ you alone are the inspiror wA the 
object of all my hopes ; and surely you oannot» will 
not, condemn me to protracted misery and disap- 
pointment' 

* Nothing in my power to grant/ said Miriam^ 
with emotion, ^ would I willingly deny to you/ 

' And are not your hand and heart at your own 
disposal?' asked Atherton, with animation; < grant 
me these, dear Miriam, for these only can render 
m*e happy.' 

* They can neVer, never be yours !' replied Mi- 
riam ; and hastily withdrawing her hand, she co- 
vered her eyes, and remained silent. 

* Have I been deceived ?' asked Atherton, steadi- 
ly regarding her pale cheek and quivering lip. 
^ Oh no, I feel that you love me, Miriam, and no 
cruel intordiction shall ever separate us.' 

^ Leave me. Major Atherton,'^ said Miriam^ mild- 
ly, ^ I have not sought to deceive you ; but it is 
enough to know that our fates can never be united.' 

^ And would you thus banish me from your pre- 
sence V asked Atherton, impetuously, < without as- 
signing the cause, without one word of regret ? No, 
Miriam, never will I leave you, unless your own 
lips pronounce that I am hateful to you.' 

* And would that render you more contented ?' 
asked Miriam, with a mournful smile, * I would not 
part from you, but with expressions of gratitude 
and kindness.' 

^ And what would they avail me V returned Ath^ 
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erton^ * if deprived of your society, and robbed of 
every hope which can render life supportable ?* 

* Would you reject my friendship, because you 
cannot receive my love?' asked Miriam. *Has 
not our intercourse been hitherto more rational^ 
more delightful, than it can ever be, when passions 
such as these agitate our interviews ?* 

* Hitherto I believed my tenderness returned,' 
said Atherton, < and indulged the hope, that a closer 
union would at length bind us to each other. Let 
me still indulge that hope, Miriam, however distant 
the day, allow me still to believe my constancy will 
be crowned with success, and I can patiently en- 
dure the tortures of suspense, and the agony of pro- 
tracted hope.' 

*It is impossible,' said Miriam; * deceive not" 
yourself with an expectation which can- never be 
realized ; forget that you have ever known me, 
Atherton, or remember me only as a friend, a sis- 
ter.' 

^ And is it you, Miriam, who thus condemn me 
to despair ? and with a voice so gentle, a face so 
mild and benignant ? Tell me,' he added, almost 
wildly, * is your heart impenetrable, or have you 
devoted it to another ?' 

* Do not torment yourself with suspicions which 
are groundless,' replied Miriam ; * but should you 
feel more resigned, Atherton, to believe your fan- 
cied unhappiness shared by me ? would it be any 
alleviation to find me also doomed to struggle against 

xot. I. 24* 
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a passion wliich my reason would condemny and my 
duty could never sanction ?' 

* No, dearest Miriam/ said Atherton, ' I am not 
so very selfish ; but tell me why should your reason 
and your duty disapprove it ? and what is this 
mighty obstacle to our love ? can no sacrifice^ no 
exertions of miue, remove it V 

* No, none which I can expect or desire from you,' 
said Miriam. 

^ Is it my religion alone V pursued Atherton ; 
^ will your father blast all the ojiening prospects of 
my life, because my faith is different from his own V 

* Ask me not,' said Miriam, rising with agita- 
tion ; * why should we prolong a conference so pain- 
ful to us both V 

^ Stay yet a moment longer,' said Atherton,. ear- 
nestly ; ^ do not reject me, Miriam, till your father 
rcturus, and I can plead my cause to him* Tell 
me only, that if he does not reprove my wishes, y&u 
will listen to the pleadings of my love, and I may 
yet look forward to success and happiness/ 

^ You ask what I cannot, ought not to grant you,' 
replied Miriam ; ^ and why should you increase the 
bitterness of disappointment, by vainly indulging 
hopes which can never be realized ?' 

^ The cause exists in your own indifference,' said 
Athei*ton, vehemently ; * why should I seek farther 
for it ? Every word you utter, is but a new proof 
that I deceived myself in believing you honoured 
me w^itli your regard*' 

^Is there no medium/ asked Miriam^ with a 
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trembling voice, < between the extrftvagance of pas- 
sion, and the coldness of indifference ? but I forgive 
your injustice, Atherton, in a moment of cooler rea- 
son you will feel that I do not deserve it ; that I am 
not so ungrateful as you now believe me*^ 

Miriam turned from him as she finished speak- 
ing, and bent her head to conceal the tears which 
filled her eyes ; but Major Atherton again seized 
her hand, and with all the inconsistency of passion, 
exclaimed, — 

' Miriam, you cannot love me, or you would not 
yield thus calmly to the cold dictates of rigid duty ; 
you would not banish me from your presence with- 
out one word of hope, one smile of encouragement ! 
Dearest Miriam, I could endure every thing, were 
I only assured that you understood my feelings and 
shared the bitterness of my regret.' 

< At least, believe,' said Miriam, mildly, * that 
yon have excited many anxious thoughts, many 
emotions that I would fain avoid, by a display of 
impetuous and ungoverned feeling, which I had 
■tot expected from you; and pardon me. Major 
Atherton, which I must consider unbecoming your 
principles and character/ 

* I cannot endure your reproaches, Miriam,* re- 
plied Atherton ; ' if you do not love at least pity 
and forgive me. But what avails it ?' he added, in 
atone of sadness; ' and why should I still linger 
here ? Forget this interview if possible, and think 
of me as you were wont to do, in the early days of 
oar acquaintance ; and now farewelly beloved 
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riam ! perhaps forever !' And he pressed her an^ 
resisting hand with fervour to his lips. 

'What mean you/ said Miriam, with quick 
alarm, 'and whither are you going? surely you 
contemplate no rash enterprize ?' 

* I go from you,' said Atherton, ' and where, it 
matters not ; all places are henceforth alike to me.' 

< Say not so,* replied Miriam ; * but rather exert 
the firmness of your spirit and subdue a predilection, 
which it is your duty and interest to repress, and 
which must yield at length to the assuasive influ- 
ence of time.' 

' Impossible ! it never can,' said Atherton ; ' do 
not seek to move me from my purpose; do not, 
Miriam, shake the feeble resolution I have struggled 
to acquire ; here, I cannot remain with safety, and 
absence from you may perhaps render my disap- 
pointment less insupportable.' 

' Go then,' said Miriam, vainly endeavouring to 
speak with composure i ' and may God watch over 
you and protect you.' 

Atherton still held her hand with deep but silent 
emotion ; fearful to trust himself again to speak, 
yet reluctant to tear himself from her presence i 
when the sudden entrance of Mrs. Weldon aroused 
him to immediate exertion. Too much agitated 
however to enter into an explanation, which her 
looks seemed to demand, he rushed hastily past 
her, and in a moment was in the open air. 

The evening was closing in, shrouded with clouds 
and gloom; though some faint streaks of light 
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which lingered after the setting sun, seemed to give 
promise of a brighter morrow. But Major Ather- 
ton felt this darkness far more congenial to his 
feelings than the glare of day ; and closely envet- 
loped in his cloak, with eyen his face concealed 
within its folds, he wandered on he knew not, cared 
not whither, till he found himself approaching the 
sea-shore. Atherton threw hack the cloak, and 
looked earnestly upon the restless ocean : the mono- 
tonous moaning of the waves as they broke upon 
the pebbly beach, the whistling of the wind, and 
the shrill cry of the sea-birds, as they swooped to 
dip their wings in the watery element, and eddyed 
around his head in returning to their craggy nests^ 
—dreary as were the sounds, they combined to fill 
his mind with a melancholy, but soothing influence* 
As he stood thus, his eyes were involuntarily at« 
tracted by a small vessel lying at anchor, from 
which proceeded the sounds of labour; and in the 
imperfect twilight, he perceived several persons 
busied at the hatchways, while others were re- 
pairing the masts, apparently in preparation for 
an intended voyage. Atherton instantly recognised 
the Massachusetts bark which had been some time 
in the harbour ; and prompted by a sudden resolu- 
tion, he sprang upon a projecting rock and leaped 
from crag to crag, till he came near enough to hail 
those on board. He was answered by a respec- 
table looking man, who seemed to be the master^ 
and of him, Atherton enquired if * they were bound 
to the Massachusetts Bay V and received a civil 
reply tn the «flbrmiitiTe» 
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' And how soon do you intend to sail ?' pursued 
Atherton. 

< To-morrow^ if the wind is fair^ and it seems to 
be turning about the right way/ 

* Can you take a passenger with you. Master ?' 
asked Atherton. 

* We have room and to spare,* replied the man, 
^ if you can put up with our poor fare and accom- 
modations/ 

* I care not for that, friend,* returned Atherton, 
^ and shall hold myself in readiness to depart with 
you.' 

< We will get things in the best i)rder possible ; 
and the king can do no better,* said the man ; 
* and Ood willing, we hope to clear out of port at 
an early hour.* 

* The sooner the better,' said Atherton ; ' and I 
owe you thanks, master, for your readiness to 

oblige.* 

Considerably relieved by this unexpected arrange- 
ment, Major Atherton hastened homewards; but 
as he re-entered the bouse he had lately quitted 
with such buoyant hopes, the mental change which 
a few hours had produced, sensibly affected him ; 
and yielding to the excitement of his feelings, he 
threw himself into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. Captain Standish, whom in the 
agitation of the moment he had not observed, alone 
occupied the apartment,, and regarded his unusual 
conduct with extreme surprise, not unmixed with 
alarm. 

^ Cousin Atherton^* he at length said, ^ are you 
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stark mady or what in the name of wonder ails 
you ?* 

Atherton started at the sound of his voice ; and 
after struggling a moment to regain his firmness^ 
replied, — 

< Excuse me, sir ; hut I did not see you ; I could 
think of nothing but my own selfish regrets and 
disappointment/ 

* Speak out frankly, like a soldier, Edward,' 
returned the Captain ; ' I am more in the dark than 
ever ; but I always thought you would get no good 
by going so often to Plymouth, and taking such 
long walks in the night air.' 

* I have indeed, met only with evil,' said Ather- 
ton, bitterly ; * but who could have believed it exist- 
ed under so fair a form ?' 

* Ah ! I begin to understand you,' returned the 
Captain ; < something about my rose-bud, I'll war- 
rant you ; a love-quarrel perhaps ; but it will soon 
be made up again, if I have any skill in smiles and 
blushes.' 

* No, no,' said Atherton, quickly ; ^ I shall never 
see her more.' 

* You will think better of that to-morrow, cousin 
Atherton ; and so bear up with a gpod heart, and 
remember girls are apt to mean njore than they 
say, and sometimes say more than they mean.' 

* She does not, I know but too Well,' replied 
Atherton ; and after a short pause, he added, * I 
wish not to withhold my confidence from you, sir ; 
but allow me to be brief. She has slighted my love. 
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rejected my hand, tad what remains for me to 
seek or enjoy V 

He walked across the room witii hurried steps^ 
as he concluded ; and the Captain, whose counte- 
nance expressed a lively sympathy^ teok his hand 
kindly, and said, — 

* This must not be, Edward ; depend upon it, 
there is some mistake, some foolish whim, perhaps ; 
for Miriam may love to teaze as well as the rest 
of her giddy sex ; but suffer me to speak with her, 
I can explain all, and it may yet be well with you.' 

« It cannot be,* returned Atherton ; • she will not 
listen to you, neither can I suffer her to be per- 
suaded, if her heart is not interested to plead my 
cause. No, I would never endure to receive her 
compassioth as a substitute for her love; and, if 
duty is the obstacle, I ought not, perhaps, to op- 
pose it. I thank you sir, for this, — ^for all your 
kindness to me; and think me not ungrateful; 
but, to-morrow, I must quit your hospitable roof 
for a season. At present, I should but burthen 
you with my society ; and, in absence, 1 hope to 
subdue a weakness, which I blush to expose. Nay, 
seek not to dissuade me,' he added, — seeing the 
Captain about to speak, — <and I must now beg 
permission to retire.' 

Captain Standish offered no further remon- 
strance, aware of its inefficacy, at the moment of 
keen excitement ; and hoping he would be disposed 
to listen more favourably, after a night of repose 
had in some degree soothed the irritation of bis 
feelings. 
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Methinks I hare a curiosity 

To know this country, that for ages past. 

Lay hid, and you have now found out at last. 

WOLCOTT. 

Captaut Stand ISH9 on the following morning 
renewed his argaments and entreaties; but they 
proved equally ineffectualy as on the preceding 
evening, to change the determination of Major 
Atherton, though he had recovered his usual self- 
possession, and even a degree of his customary 
cheerfulness. Pride, alone, would doubtless have 
done much to sustain him under his disappoint- 
ment ; but in addition to this powerful aid, he in- 
dulged a secret persuasion, that Miriam Grey was 
actuated by duty, rather than inclination, in re- 
jecting his suit; and with it the hope that time 
would produce a change in her decision, which at 
present he could not effect; and situated as she 
was, particularly during her father^s absence, he, 
perhaps, ought not to attempt. A few hours of 
cool reflection convinced him of the weakness and 
folly of yielding to the impetuosity of his feelings^ 
and, happily, his mind had been early regulated 
by principle and subjected to the government of 
reason ; while he possessed that elasticity of spirit^ 
which always rose with renewed energy from the 
pressure of misfortune. 
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Captain Standish was pleased to find that the 
subject of his intended yisit to the Massachusetts 
interested the mind of Atherton, and readily con- 
sulted with him, on the most probable means of 
rendering it useful and agreeable ; and also pre- 
pared several letters, which would introduce him 
to persons of distinction there. . These brief pre- 
liminaries being settled, Atherton bade farewell to 
his kinsman, with the promise of returning as 
soon as circumstances could permit ; and making 
a hasty call at the Governor's, as he proceeded on 
his way, before the hour of noon he ;was wafted 
from the harbour of Plymouth. 

Major Atherton sighed as he looked back upon 
the friendly shore he was quitting ; and the drea- 
riness of nature, the leafless trees, the stubble 
fields, the hills embrowned by frost, and the val- 
leys withered by the approach of winter, present- 
ed a striking contrast to the same scene, as he 
had first observed it^ when in the luxuriance of 
autumn, waving with the golden harvest, rich 
with variegated foliage, refreshed by verdure, and 
animated with flocks and herds. For a moment^ 
the gloomy analogy seemed applicable to the 
change produced in his own feelings. But shaking 
off such melancholy reflections, he turned his eyes 
towards the Blue Hills of Massachusetts, which 
appeared to dilate, as they approached near and 
nearer; and the clouds that rested on their sum- 
mits gradually rolled away, unveiling their ma- 
jestic 'proportions; and again the bewitching spi- 
rit of adventure, the all-powerful charm of novelty^ 
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took possession of his mind. Tlie day, notwith- 
standing, passed tediously away; the after part 
of it became cloudy, and their course was impeded 
by contrary winds; and chilled and weary, he re- 
tired early to the birth allotted him. 

As soon as Atherton awoke in the morning, he 
hastened on deck, to note the progress they had 
made; and with delighted surprise, found the ves- 
sel just entering the harbour of Boston. So novel 
and beautiful was the scene presented to his view^, 
that he could scai*cely persuade himself, that he 
was not suddenly transported to the regions of fairy- 
land. 

A slight fall of snow, which descended during 
the night, had invested the earth with its fleecy 
covering* and robed every object with a drapery 
of dazzling white, finely contrasted to the brilliant 
azure of the cloudless sky, and the deep green of 
the ocean waves. The numerous islands, which 
gem the waters of the Bay, all wore the same un- 
sullied vestment, while each tree was tufted with 
the wintry foliage, which wreathed the smallest 
spray, and every slender shrub and clustering 
vine trembled beneath the feathery burthen. 

But, even while gazing, the glittering pageant 
faded from the eye ; the warm beams of the rising 
sun spread, like a blush over the stainless surface ; 
and yielding to their influence, the delicate frost- 
work melted from tree, shrub, and vine, and des- 
cended in broken masses to the ground* As na- 
tiu*e threw off the fantastic dress she had assumed^ 
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Atherton was powerfally struck by the grandeur 
of her form, and the endless Tariety of lineament 
which characterises her^ in a land where the mag- 
nificent and the beautiful are bl^ded^ with such 
exquisite and unrivalled skill. The vesad was 
passing through the narrow channel, which forms 
the entrance to the harbour, and then ei^anda into 
a deep and capacious basin ; on the lefty the Blue 
Hills were still visible, forming a part of the laRj 
range, which rises gradually from Hand iriiores of 
the Massachusetts, almost encircling the coasts 
and broken at intervals into deep ravines and ex- 
tensive vallies, then almost in the untutored wild- 
ness of nature ;— where many a silveir stream rol- 
led its fertiCzing waves, unmarked by any eyc^ 
save that of the Indian hunter, and unimj^ved, 
but by the industrious beaver, who erected his in- 
genious habitation on its banks* 

Major Atherton gazed with unwearied pleasure 
on the .boundless prospect ; lovely and m^lestio in 
its outlines^ thou^ the freshness and bloom of 
summer were wanting to complete its attractims, 
and clothe with verdure the undul^tiBg forests 
and fruitful plains. Near Um were the com- 
manding heights of Dorchester^ then miknown to 
fame: more distant, the wood^orowned eminmoe 
of Noonantum, wh^:^ soon after, commenced the 
missionary labours of the American Apoatfe^ flie 
devoted £liot, who th^w gatiiered around him Die 
red children of the forest, and instructed tiiem in 
the duties of religiou and the arta of civiUsatimi : 
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nearer, again, arose the memorable summit of 
Bunker Hill, where the first laurels were plucked 
to garland the brow of liberty ; while far in the 
northern horizon, like floating clouds, were visibte 
the stupendous mountains, which pervade the then' 
unexplored regions of New-Hampshire. Traces of 
cultivation were apparent within this extensive 
range ; and that spirit of enterprise, which marked 
the early settlers of- New-England, and has never 
deserted their descendants^ was already observable 
in the rapid improvements which their industry 
had accomplished. In many places, the axe of 
the adventurer had felled tlie trees of the wilder- 
ness; and in their stead, appeared at intervals, 
the clustering tenements, the mud-walled church, 
and wooden palisade, denoting the foundation of a 
town, or village, most of which have since- risen 
into wealth and importance. 

But tlie attention of Atlierton was confined to a 
narrower circle, as they advanced into the harbour, 
and swiftly glided on between the beautiful islands, 
which it embraces. A few of these were still in a 
state of nature ; some were barren rocks, others 
thinly wooded, and several partially cleared and 
improved. One, called the * Governoi*'s Garden,^ 
and appropriated particularly to his use,— and which 
is still in possession of the lineal descendants of 
the first Grovemor of Massachusetts,-— was ar- 
ranged with considerable regularity and taste, and 
prettily contrasted with the wildness of those 
around it Noddle's Island, on which was situated 
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the mansion boose of Mr. Maverick^ well fortified 
against hostile attack ; and Castle Island^ wifli its 
fort and battlements^ tiie crimson banner of royal- 
ly floating from its walls^ and the guards, in mili- 
tary costume, pacing their rounds with measured 
stepsi^— gave an air of spirit and yivacity to the 
scene. 

Boston, the now admired and celebrated capital 
of New-£ngland|^ — ^fiien in its infancy, and present- 
ing the appearance of an inconsiderable hamlet,— 
burst upon the view, with that commanding gran- 
deur and beauty of situation, which still distinguish 
it; but almost in the rudeness of its native charms, 
which hav^ long since been exchanged for the 
garniture of wealth, and the confusion of business 
and pleasure. Major Atherton remarked every 
object with interest ; and ttfough now accustomed 
to the rural simplicity of American towns, the 
local advantages and superiority of Boston over 
any that he had yet seen, excited his admiration $ 
while his approach to it renewed the novel and 
delightful sensations, which he fell^ on first view<* 
ing the coast of Plymouth. 

It was yet early in the morning, when the little 
vessel anchored, not far from a cliff at the eastern 
part of the town, which, with two sister hills, form- 
ed a picturesque group, observable from a con- 
siderable distance, and originally gave the name of 
Trimountain to the place« But succeeding gene- 
rations have nearly levelled them, and their site 
is now covered with broad and paved streets^ and 
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ornamented with the splendid mansions of the rich 
and fashionable^ and the costly edifices of public 
munificence. 

Atherton gladly accepted the civilities of the 
master of the boat, who offered to conduct him to 
the only inn which Boston then contained ; where- 
be found decent accommodations, and an apartment 
which was at least cleanly, and entirely at his 
own disposal. Having taken formal possession of 
his new lodgings. Major Atherton ordered some 
refreshments, of which he invited his guide to par- 
take, whose decent manners and obliging conduct, 
since they had been thrown together, he deemed 
worthy of som^ attention. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, with many apologies, by his humble com- 
panion, who however seemed duly sensible of the 
honour, and resolved to shew his gratitude, by 
doing ample justice to the well-dressed viands set 
before them, which to Atherton particularly, form- 
ed a welcome contrast to the coarse proyisionsf, 
served up during their Toyage. The table was 
prepared in a room, apparently set apart for the 
important business of eating and drinking ; there 
were in it oaken tables of every size, and benches 
of divers lengths, suited to the number of guests ; 
and moreover, an abundance of wooden trenchers 
and pewter pots, in readiness, at a moments warn- 
ing, with all the apparatus, liable to be put in re* 
quisition, by the imperious cravings of hunger or 
thirst. But on this occasion, the landlord had 
garnished the board with his choice service of shin- 
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ing pewter; haTing preriously received informa- 
tion from the master, that Major Atherton was a 
gentleman, and not sparing of his money; and, 
withal, a kinsman of the Plymoath Captain. Tet 
it behoves ns to add that the good woman, who 
ruled the household and himself, refused to deliver 
up the platters, which she had cleaned with her 
own hands, until, by peeping through a broad crack 
in the partition, she received occular demonstration 
that he was a genteel and comely youth : — ^from 
which, we may infer, that even in the golden days 
of Puritanism, women would sometimes dispute the 
commands of that nobler sex, to whom they owe 
the most dutiful submission. 

They were scarcely seated at table, when Ather- 
ton observed a man of peculiar appearance, saun- 
tering past the half open door, and locking in upon 
them, with suspicious curiosity. He was evidently 
of the lower order, and his large gaunt figure was 
rendered more ungainljf 'by a total disregard to 
the outward man, touching the manner of apparel. 
His broad, turned up nose, and thick lips, which 
seemed formed for vulgar good-natu|^e, were drawn 
down to the utmost limits that the longitude of his 
face would admit, and contracted into an ascetic 
expression, not at all i^elieved by the ungracious 
leer of his greenish eyes, which stood forth like 
the orbs of a beetle, and were surmounted by a 
square built skull, clipped with the formal pre- 
cison of self-complacent sanctity. Having passed 
and repassed the door several times, he boldly 
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entered^ and threw himself on a bench^ with the 
air of one who is conscious of possessing authori« 
iy, which he is^ nevertheless, somewhat afraid of 
executing ; and continued to regard Atherton and 
his companion with immoveable gravity, noting, 
with particular attention, whenever they raised the 
cup to their lips. 

Major Atherton, for some time disregarded this 
scrutiny ; but as the stranger discovered no dis- 
position to retire, he at length felt vexed with his 
impertinent intrusion, and endeavoured to reprove 
him, by a look of stern displeasure. For a mo- 
ment it proved successful ; he twisted on the seaty 
and with some violence, twirled between his fin- 
gers a small baton which he carried ; but as 
Atherton returned to his employment, in the beUi^ 
that he had effected his object, the other also re- 
sumed his dull gloomy composure, and again fixed 
his eyes on them, in the most annoying manner* 
Atherton, provoked in spite of himself^ at the un- 
mannerly inquisition, asked, in a tone of severity^ 

< Is there aught you would desire of me^ Masterj^ 
that you thus dbtrude into my presence ?' 

< The godly rulers of our land,' replied the man, 
with a slow, emphatic accent, < have raised up m^ 
iheir unworthy servant^ to execute their wiUj and^ 
for this purpose have I now come hither.' 

' And havt they appointed you,' resumed Ather- 
ton» ^ to watch the motions of strangers, and thrust 
yourself upon them undesired l^ 

^ Such is mine honourable employmen V returned 
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the other; 'even to purge iniquity from the land, 
and preserve our city from pollution/ 

' Tou have chosen a singular method to eflTect 
this salutary purpose,' said Atherton ; * but I most 
beg you to explain it more at large to me.' 

With the manner of one who is about to com- 
mence a homily, the stranger stretched out his hand 
and replied, — 

*Who hath wo? who hath sorrow? who hath 
contentions ? who hath redness of eyes ? they that 
tarry long at the wine, they that go to seek mixed 



wine,' 



*We are not among those ^' that rise up early" 
to ** follow strong drink;"' returned Atherton; 
^ and the suspicions you seem to entertain of us are 
quite unfounded ; we can therefore spare you the 
trouble of further attendance here.' 

^ He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for 
it,' replied the other; <and therefore must mine 
own eyes be faithful witnesses in the things where- 
unto I am called.' 

< Tour lips would be the fitter vouchers iki this 
instance,' said Atherton, who began to feel his cu- 
riosity excited by the singular character and em- 
ployment of his new acquaintance; 'and you need 
but taste of mine host's home-brewed ale, to be 
convinced he has paid due regard to the rule? of 
sobriety in ^e admixture of its ingrellients.' 

The stranger slowly waved his hand as if to 
l*epel the temptation, and replied^-r- 
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'Look not fhou upon the wine when it is red^ 
when it giveth his colour in the cup, when it mov- 
eth itself aright ; which, — as our worthy minister 
remarked when exhorting from that text, — is ap- 
plicable unto any liquor that may tempt the un- 
godly to drink to excess and surfeiting.^ 

* And by what authority,* asked Atherton, * are 
you empowered to scrutinize the conduct of indi- 
viduals who may chance to sojourn hei*e ?' 

*By the authority of those who are set as 
watchmen on the walls of our Zion,' replied the 
other ; ^ whose duty it is to see that riot and drunk- 
enness prevail not within the city of their habita- 
tion/ 

' I am not disposed to dispute your office,' said 
Atherton, < though it is so extraordinary that a 
stranger might well be excused for doing so; nei- 
ther do I feel obliged to submit to your judgment, 
or at all inclined to endure your intrusive exami- 
nation.' 

* In which case,' replied the constable, * the well- 
known laws of the colony must be my refuge, see- 
iiig they will uphold me so long as I bear this 
staff, which, like the rod that was borne by Aaron 
of old, is a just symbol of my power.' 

' And in all cases, if I understand you rightly,' 
said Atherton, ' you are constituted a judge over 
the heads and consciences of those who come here, 
and are entitled to decide how much each can 
bear ?' 

< It is even so,' replied the other, * touching the 
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stnmgers T^ho enter within our gates^ and sit at 
oar pablic boards; tiiey being allowed to drink 
freely, what in my discretion I may opine suflSi- 
cient; and no more is permitted to be given onto 
them/ 

^Tou must exercise a thankless atice,^ said 
Atherton ; * and is any penalty attached to Ihe vio- 
lation of your commands/ 

* I am commissioned to apprehend such offenders, 
and detain them until they deliver up the ordinal^ 
fine/ replied the constable. 

* You are witness that we have kept within the 
bounds of temperance/ said Atherton, rising from 
table ; * but at another time I would rather pay 
a heavy fine than be vexed with such troublesome 
company/ 

Major Atherton left the room as he finished 
speaking, intending to walk out and view the 
town; and the moment he has passed the outor 
door, the landlord, with a countenance which had 
lost much of its placid expression, entered the 
apartment still occupied by the constable, and in 
no very soothing voice said to him,-^ 

* Master Constable, you will not leave me a guest 
to sit at my board, and you come here in such an 
unmannerly way to gaze at gentle and simple/ 

^Master Cole,' returned the other, *we have 
heretofore had divers words touching this matter; 
but whether it is right to give heed unto your re- 
quest rather than to obey the will of those I am 
bound to serve ; judge ye*' 
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<The Lord forbid I should seek to tempt you 
from your duty/ returned the landlord, in a con- 
ciliatory tone ; ^ yet, sure I am. Mend, that you 
would not wish to deprive me of my lawful gains, 
nor refuse to shew me a kindness, which could not 
harm yourself.' 

^Ye cannot serve God and mammon,' replied 
the immoveable constable } ' and I will perform my 
duty like a faithfiil steward, and not look on while 
the sons of Belial drain the intoxicating cup, ¥rith- 
out lifting up ray voice against it.' 

^ Now prithee, Master Constable,' returned the 
host, < must you look at every thing before you i 
instruct me and you can in the needfulness of 
that ?' 

^Expound unto me first, if it please you,' said 
the other, * wherefore the eyes of man are planted 
like lamps in his forehead, unless it be to discern 
between the evil and Ihe good ?' 

< Methinkis one of yours might suffice as well as 
two of ordinary size,' returned the landlord^ ^and 
if you will shut the other, friend, and let me keep 
on your blind side, in a neighbourly way, you will 
lose nought by your civility ; and I may gain some* 
what in these hard times.' 

< Get thee behind me, Satan,' replied the officer 
of justice, rising and striking his baton violently 
on the bench; ^would'st thou tempt me to do 
iniquity in order to Ratify thy greediness of 
gain?' 

' Good Master Constable^ Ihou dost aHogeiiier 
voi^ I. 
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mistake me,' returned the landlord, obtmding hb 
head from behind a tall elbow chair, whither he 
had retreated for safety. ^ I do but ask you to be- 
civil to those who enter my doors, and for the rest 
no man can say that I have not honestly abided 
by the laws, albeit to the loss of my worldly 
profit' 

<Is not drunkenness lifting up its voice in our 
streets ?' resumed the constable, striking the point 
of his staff emphatically on the floor ; ' and did not 
your own brother, Richard Cole, drink at your 
tap till he changed himself into a brute ? and was 
he not for the punishment thereof, and for an en- 
sample unto others, sentenced by the honourable 
court to wear a red D about his neck for the 
space of one year V 

*What sort of an uproar have we here?* ex- 
claimed the landlady, entering with some haste; 
^is this the way you keep the peace. Master Con- 
stable, making an outcry that is a scandal in a 
gospel land !' 

* Avaunt woman,' said the constable, reseating 
himself composedly, and motioning her away with 
his stick 5 * we need not your interference, nor any 
of your chattering sex, which since the fall of 
Adam hath been the cause of strifes and dissen- 
s^ns among the sons of men/ 

< I wonder what you would do without us, 
poor shiftless drones that you are!' replied the 
dame, scornfully; and advancing still nearer to 
ike batop from which her husband had retreated; 
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* And tell me now what you have been doing to 
my good-man, that he is skulking behind the chairs 
like a fox in a hen-roost ?* 

< Thine husband hath sold himself to do evil,' 
replied the Constable, ^therefore did fear come up- 
on him, when I lifted up my rod of justice.' 

* Out upon your false tongue now,' returned the 
woman, * is he not one who " escheweth evil." and 
withholdeth drink from those who importune him, 
even to the measure which you allow V 

^ AH who come hither can bear me witness, that 
I have ever kept a quiet and orderly bouse,^ said 
Master Cole, venturing forward, encouraged by 
the boldness of his help-mate, ^ and whosoever af- 
firmeth to the contrary, saith that which is false 
and not true.^ 

^ Is it from a c\ear conscience, Master Cole, that 
you have held back the cup from the drunkard V 
asked the Constable, * or from the fear of man, lest 
you should lose your employment, by disobeying 
those, who have appointed me to determine the mea- 
sure which shall be meted out V 

* And is it not enough that you do that V retorted 
Mistress Cole, < without thrusting yourself into 
the presence of gentle-folk, and throwing your un- 
gainly carcase in their way, all the time that they 
are eating ? I should not wonder if they came not 
hither again, after such like mannerless behaviour.' 

* It would be well if they did not,' returned the 
Constable, ^ our land hath been already too much 
infested with strangers^ and the upholders of pre» 
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iBCjf who have caused many to err from the paths 
of knowledge.' 

< Speak of that you know. Master ;^ returned the 
dame, ^ there may be such among the base and low^ 
whom you daily see ; but it is not every day we 
have a discreet and Iiandsome young gentleman> 
like this Major Atherton, with us, who has served 
too the king's majesty aiid hia country. Is it 
likely that such an one should be given to strong 
drink V 

* The higl) and low, dame Cole^ are alike in the 
eye of the law and the gospel; neither is the rich 
a wit less given to excess than the poor; and we, 
who ai'e charged to execute the laws^ are bound to 
be no respecters of persons, but to give onto eadi 
his portion in due season*' 

< Well, well, do your own pleasure in that,' said 
Mistress Cole, ^ but my good cooking, and good 
management will avail me nought, so long as a 
clumsy brute, like you, is crowding into every bo- 
dy's mess ; and look you to it. Master ; it shall 
not be so again while I am Mistress in this house.' 

She shook her hand with a menacing gesture as 
she concluded ; and seizing her spouse by the arm, 
led him from the room, and closed the door with 
some violence after her. 

' Mistress and Master too, I think ;' muttered 
the offended minister of the law,^ ^ but am not I 
Jeremiah Handcuff, a Constable of this town of 
Boston, appointed by the most honourable Governor^ 
with the consent of his worship&l couicil ) Te8> 
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that I am,^ he added^ rising with an air of imiN>r-' 
tance, and balancing the insig^ium of his office up- 
on his hand, < and so I will keep fast to my duty, 
come what may, and the law will uphold me.^ 

Thus finishing his soliloquy, the Constable walked 
slowly from the house ; but in passing through an 
adjoining apartment, he again encountered the 
landlady, who, with arms a-kimbo, stood directly 
in his way, apparently resolved not to yield one 
iota of her dignity, or her room. Master Hand*' 
cuff, animated by the same accommodating spirit^ 
brushed hastily past her, and as he did so, knocked 
her round-eared cap completely awry. 

^ The Lord help us!^ ejaculated the wrathful 
dame, as she adjusted her head gear, * when some 
people get raised up to office they take such airs 
upon themselves !' 

^ If you had kept out of his way, Deborah,' said 
her husband, *' the man would not have run against 
you.' 

^ Sure now, Jacob,' returned the wife, * was'nt it 
he that came in my way 7 but every body would^nt 
sit still and see their wife insulted for nothing,— « 
no, and you would^nt once, Jacob ;' and she applied 
a corner of her apron to her eyes ; but Master Cole 
could not perceive that it was at all wetted, and 
calmly answered,— 

* You can stand your own ground pretty well, 
dame ; and it is only ill will that one gets by med- 
dling in another^a quarrels.' 

^ It is well I can^ Master Cole^' said the indig- 
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Bant dame, twitching the apron from her eyes, ^ and 
I wish some other folk whom I could name, knew 
how to exercise a proper and becoming spirit.' 

* There is more than enough to keep the house in 
a turmoil from morning to night without my help ^ 
retorted the good man ; and like a prudent general, 
he retired from the field to avoid further contest 
and final defeat 

Major Atherton entered just as he quitted the 
room; and dame Cole instantly resumed her 
smiles, with the facility so natural to her sex on 
similar occasions. 
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